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Summary 


This is the second of two volumes that report on the 
Exeter: A Place in Time project (EAPIT) which explored 
how the Roman fortress/town and medieval city of Exeter 
developed over time within its regional context. This 
was achieved through the writing up of key unpublished 
excavations; analysis of the faunal assemblages; research 
into various categories of material culture; and the writing 
of a synthesis describing the evolution of Exeter over the 
Roman and medieval periods. That synthesis is presented 
in the first of the two books to be published (Roman and 
Medieval Exeter and their Hinterlands), with this volume 
containing a series of specialist contributions. 

Chapter 1 is a brief introduction to the project (with 
greater detail appearing in Chapter 1 of Roman and 
Medieval Exeter and their Hinterlands). Chapter 2 
contains short summaries of all the significant excavations 
within Exeter, while Chapter 3 presents a discussion of 
the Roman legionary fortress plan by Paul Bidwell, and 
gazetteers of the evidence for Roman streets and buildings. 
In Chapter 4 John Allan discusses the documentary 
evidence for St Pancras parish that was the location for 
three of the major excavations that EAPIT has written up 
and which are presented in Chapters 5—7 (Trichay Street, 
Goldsmith Street Site III, and 196—7 High Street). These 
three sites revealed some of the most complete sequences 
in Exeter, including buildings within the Roman legionary 
fortress, the civilian town, and the Late Saxon and later 
medieval city. Chapter 8 reports on a fourth excavation — 
Rack Street — that included sections across the defences 


of the fortress and Early Roman town. In Chapter 
9 Malene Lauritsen reports on a series of important 
animal bone assemblages that had not previously been 
examined, while in Chapter 10 David Dungworth and 
Carlotta Gardner use modern scientific techniques to 
study the archaeometallurgical debris. In Chapter 11 
Cathy Tyers reviews the dendrochronological evidence 
from archaeological structures within Exeter and what this 
tells us about timber supply. In Chapter 12 Paul Bidwell 
discusses the pottery supply to Roman Exeter and includes 
specialist reports on EAPIT's scientific analysis of key 
fabrics whose sources were not previously known. Chapter 
13 reports on the analysis of Roman ceramic tile from 
Exeter and across Devon by Sara Machin and Peter Warry, 
while in Chapter 14 Ruth Shaffrey presents a review of 
the evidence for quern stone manufacture and distribution 
across Devon. In Chapter 15 Robert Kenyon shows how 
the analysis of Claudian bronze copies supports the 
suggested foundation date for the legionary fortress of 
c. AD 55, while in Chapter 16 Andrew Brown and Sam 
Moorhead compare the patterns of coin loss in Exeter with 
its South-Western hinterland and selected other Romano- 
British cites. In Chapters 17 and 18 John Allan, Alejandra 
Gutierrez and Hugo Blake discuss Exeter's medieval 
pottery supply, including specialist reports on EAPIT’s 
programme of scientific analysis of various fabrics whose 
provenance was not previously known. Finally, in Chapter 
19 Mandy Kingdom reports on 463 human burials from 
four excavated medieval cemeteries. 


Résumé 


Ceci est le second de deux volumes qui constituent le 
compte rendu des traveaux de Exeter: Exeter un lieu 
en son Temps. Le projet EAPIT a exploré comment la 
forteresse/ville romaine et la cité médiévale d'Exeter 
s'est développée dans son contexte régional. Ce but a pu 
être atteint en rédigeant le rapport des fouilles clés non 
encore publiées; des analyses d'assemblages de faune; des 
recherches dans diverses catégories de culture matérielle; 
et la rédaction d'une synthése décrivant l'évolution 
d'Exeter à travers les périodes romaine et médiévale. 
Cette synthése est présentée dans le premier des deux 
livres inédits qui doivent étre publiés (Exeter Romaine et 
Médiévale et son Arriére Pays), avec ce volume contenant 
une série de contributions de spécialistes. 

Le chapitre 1 est une bréve introduction du projet 
(avec plus de détails apparaissant dans le chapitre 1 de 
Exeter Romaine et Médiévale et son Arriére Pays). Le 
chapitre 2 contient de courts résumés de toutes les fouilles 
importantes dans Exeter, tandis que le chapitre 3 présente 
une discussion du plan de la forteresse de la légion 
romaine de Paul Bidwell et un index des témoignages 
de rues, et bátiments romains. Dans le chapitre 4 John 
Allan discute les témoignages documentaires de la 
paroisse de Saint Pancras qui fut le site de trois fouilles 
majeures que EAPIT a transcrites et qui sont présentées 
dans les chapitres 5-7 (Trichay Street, Goldsmith Street 
site III et 196-7 High Street). Ces trois sites ont révélé 
quelques unes des plus complétes séquences dans Exeter 
y compris des batiments à l'intérieur du fort de la légion 
romaine, la ville civile et de la fin de la période saxonne 
et la partie tardive de la cité médiévale. Le chapitre 8 
rend compte d'une quatriéme fouille Rack Street qui 
comprenait des sections à travers les défences de la 
forteresse et la ville du début de la période romaine. 


Dans le chapitre 9 Malene Lauritsen rend compte d'une 
série d'assemblages d'animaux qui n'avaient jamais 
été examinés auparavant, tandis que dans le chapitre 
10 David Dungworth et Carlotta Gardner utilisent des 
techniques scientifiques modernes pour étudier les 
débris archéométallurgiques. Dans le chapitre 11 Cathy 
Tyers révise les témoignages dendrochronologiques des 
structures archéologiques dans Exeter et ce que cela nous 
apprend sur l'approvisionnement en bois de construction. 
Au chapitre 12 Paul Bidwell discute l'approvisionnement 
en poterie de l'Exeter romaine et comprend des rapports 
spécialisés sur l'analyse scientifique de EAPIT de 
matériaux clés dont les origines jusqu'alors n'étaient pas 
connues. Le chapitre 13 rend compte de l'analyse des 
tuiles de céramique romaines d'Exeter et d'á travers le 
Devon de Sara Machin et Peter Warry, tandis que dans 
le chapitre 14 Ruth Shaffrey présente une révision des 
témoignages de fabrication et de distribution des pierres 
de moulins á bras à travers le Devon. Dans le chapitre 15 
Robert Kenyon montre comment l'analyse de copies de 
bronzes claudiens oeuvre en faveur de la date proposée 
pour la construction du fort de la légion romaine en 
55 ap. J.-C., tandis que dans le chapitre 16 Andrew 
Brown et Sam Moorhead comparent les distributions 
de piéces de monnaie perdues à Exeter avec celles de 
son arriére pays du sud-ouest et d'autres cités romano- 
britanniques choisies. Dans les chapitres 17 et 18 John 
Allan discute l'approvisionnement en poterie d'Exeter 
y compris les rapports spécialistes de EAPIT sur le 
programme d'analyse scientifique des divers matériaux 
retrouvés dont on ne connait pas encore la provernance. 
Finalement, au chapitre 19 Mandy Kingdom rend compte 
de 463 inhumations humaines provenant des fouilles de 
quatre cimetiéres médiévaux. 


Zusammenfassung 


Dies ist der zweite von zwei Bánden zu den Ergebnissen 
des Projekts Exeter: A Place in Time (EAPIT), in 
dem die diachrone Entwicklung des rómischen Lagers/ 
Stadt und der mittelalterlichen Stadt Exeter innerhalb 
ihres regionalen Umfelds untersucht wurde. Zu diesem 
Zweck wurden wichtige, bislang unveróffentlichte 
Ausgrabungen aufgearbeitet; die Tierknochenfunde 
analysiert; verschiedene Kategorien der materiellen Kultur 
bearbeitet; und in einer Zusammenschau die Entwicklung 
der Stadt Exeter im Verlauf der Rómischen Kaiserzeit 
und des Mittelalters beschrieben. Diese Synthese wurde 
im ersten der zwei Bande (Roman and Medieval Exeter 
and their Hinterlands) veröffentlicht, während sich der 
vorliegende Band einer Reihe von Fachbeitrágen widmet. 

Kapitel 1 bietet eine kurze Einführung in das Projekt 
(dies wird in Kapitel 1 von Roman and Medieval Exeter 
and their Hinterlands ausführlicher behandelt). Kapitel 
2 enthált kurze Zusammenfassungen aller wichtigen 
Ausgrabungen in Exeter. In Kapitel 3 legt Paul Bidwell eine 
Erórterung zum Grundriss des rómischen Legionslagers 
sowie Fundlisten zu den römischen Straßen und Gebäuden 
vor. In Kapitel 4 diskutiert John Allan die Urkundenlage für 
das Kirchspiel St. Pancras, in dem drei der umfangreichen, 
im Rahmen von EAPIT aufgearbeiteten Ausgrabungen 
stattfanden, die in den Kapiteln 5—7 vorgelegt werden 
(Trichay Street, Goldsmith Street Site III und 196-7 
High Street). Auf diesen drei Fundplátzen fanden sich 
einige der vollstándigsten Befundabfolgen Exeters, u. a. 
von Gebäuden innerhalb des römischen Legionslagers, 
der Zivilsiedlung sowie der spát-angelsáchsischen und 
mittelalterlichen Stadt. In Kapitel 8 wird von einer vierten 
Ausgrabung — in der Rack Street — berichtet, in der u. a. 
Profilschnitte durch die Verteidigungsanlagen des Lagers 
und die frührómische Stadt angelegt wurden. In Kapitel 
9 referiert Malene Lauritsen über eine Reihe wichtiger, 


bislang unberücksichtigter Tierknochenkomplexe, und 
David Dungworth und Carlotta Gardner informieren in 
Kapitel 10 über die mit modernen wissenschaftlichen 
Methoden untersuchten archáometallurgischen Reste. In 
Kapitel 11 bietet Cathy Tyers einen Überblick über die 
an archäologischen Strukturen in Exeter gewonnenen 
dendrochronologischen Ergebnisse und die damit 
verbundenen Aussagemóglichkeiten zur Holzversorgung. In 
Kapitel 12 bespricht Paul Bidwell die Keramikversorgung 
Exeters unter Berücksichtigung von Fachbeitrágen zu 
EAPITs wissenschaftlichen Analysen wichtiger Warenarten, 
deren Herkunft bislang unbekannt war. Kapitel 13 handelt 
von den Analysen rómischer Keramikfliesen aus Exeter 
und Devon, die von Sara Machin und Peter Warry 
durchgeführt wurden, und in Kapitel 14 legt Ruth Shaffrey 
eine Übersicht der Belege für die Mahlsteinherstellung und 
ihre Verbreitung in Devon vor. In Kapitel 15 zeigt Robert 
Kenyon wie die Analyse claudischer Bronzemünzkopien 
zur Unterstützung des vermuteten Gründungsdatums des 
Legionslagers um 55 n. Chr. herangezogenen werden 
kann, und in Kapitel 16 vergleichen Andrew Brown und 
Sam Moorhead die Muster der Münzverluste in Exeter 
mit seinem südwestlichen Hinterland sowie weiteren 
ausgewählten romano-britischen Städten. In den Kapiteln 
17 und 18 erórtert John Allan Exeters mittelalterliche 
Keramikversorgung unter Einschluss von Fachberichten 
über das EAPTT-Programm zur wissenschaftlichen Analyse 
einiger der gefundenen Warenarten, deren Herkunft bislang 
unbekannt war. Zum Abschluss legt Mandy Kingdom 
in Kapitel 19 die Ergebnisse ihrer Untersuchungen von 
463 menschlichen Bestattungen aus vier ausgegrabenen 
mittelalterlichen Friedhófen vor. 


Übersetzung: Jörn Schuster 
(ARCHJEOLOGICALsmallFINDS) 


Introduction: Studies in the Roman and Medieval Archaeology 
of Exeter 


Stephen Rippon and Neil Holbrook 


This is the second volume derived from the Exeter: A 
Place in Time project (EAPIT), an introduction to which 
can be found in EAPIT Volume 1 — Roman and Medieval 
Exeter and their Hinterlands. Whereas EAPIT 1 presented 
a discussion of the development of Exeter and its hin- 
terland from the Roman through to the medieval period, 
this volume contains a series of more detailed contribu- 
tions that provide some of the underpinning data used in 
Volume 1. This includes stratigraphic reports on four of 
the most important previously unpublished excavations — 
at Trichay Street, Goldsmith Street Site III, 196-7 High 
Street and Rack Street — that between them revealed for 
the first time parts of the Roman legionary fortress that 
underlies Exeter, as well as long sequences of occupation 
that tell the story of how Exeter subsequently developed as 
a Roman civitas capital, Late Saxon burh, and later medi- 
eval city. These descriptions of the stratigraphic sequence 
are not accompanied by the traditional specialist reports 
as the relevant assemblages were published in a series of 
three *Exeter Archaeological Reports' (EAR) covering 
The Animal Bones From Exeter 1971—1975 (EAR 2: 
Maltby 1979), the Medieval and Post-Medieval Finds 
from Exeter 1971—1980 (EAR 3: Allan 1984a), and the 
Roman Finds from Exeter (EAR 4: Holbrook and Bidwell 
1991). Microfiche in Holbrook and Bidwell (1991) and 
Allan (1984a) also contain lists of the dating evidence 
from Trichay Street, Goldsmith Street Site III, 196—7 
High Street, and Rack Street as well as other sites exca- 
vated between 1971 and 1979 (the inventory of pottery 
from Roman sites excavated between 1980 and 1990 is 
now available on the EAPIT webpage (http://humanities. 
exeter.ac.uk/archaeology/research/projects/place in time/ 
resources/inventory/). 

In addition to the pottery, Exeter Archaeological 
Reports 3 and 4 included specialist reports on nearly 
the full range of artefacts types, although some were 


relatively brief (e.g. the Roman ceramic building mate- 
rial) or not covered (e.g. Roman querns). EAPIT there- 
fore provided the opportunity to fill in some of the 
gaps such as Malene Lauritsen's analysis of the faunal 
assemblages that had not previously been examined 
(Chapter 9), Ruth Shaffrey's study of the Roman querns 
and millstones (Chapter 14), and Mandy Kingdom's 
analysis of the human remains from a series of medie- 
val cemeteries (Chapter 19). We were also able to apply 
modern scientific and other analytical techniques to the 
finds now stored at the Royal Albert Memorial Museum 
(RAMM) which included David Dungworth and Carlotta 
Gardner's re-analysis of the archaeometallurgical debris 
(Chapter 10), Cathy Tyers’ reassessment of the dendro- 
chronlogical evidence (Chapter 11), and Sara Machin and 
Peter Warry's analyses of the Roman ceramic building 
material (Chapter 13). Robert Kenyon has reassessed 
the significance of Claudian bronze coins from Exeter 
(Chapter 15), while Andrew Brown and Sam Moorhead 
have reassessed the Roman coinage from Exeter in the 
light of data collected by the Portable Antiquities Scheme 
(https://finds.org.uk/) for South- West England as a whole 
(Chapter 16). 

A particular focus of EAPIT was Exeter's ceramic 
assemblages and the evidence that they provide for its 
economy. Chapters 12, 17 and 18 therefore report on a 
series of scientific analyses that have established for the 
first time the sources of the clays used to make some of 
the important ceramic wares found in Exeter, and review 
how our understanding of its Roman and medieval trade 
has changed in recent decades. A theme that is common 
to most of these chapters is that rather than being simply 
specialist reports on the finds from an excavation, they 
have tried to explore what those artefact types tell us about 
landscape and society in Roman and medieval Exeter and 
its wider hinterland. 
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The structure of this volume is as follows. Chapter 2 
provides short summaries of all of the significant exca- 
vations within Exeter and its immediate hinterland, 
expanding and updating the online site list produced 
by the Exeter Archaeology Archive Project (https://doi. 
org/10.5284/1035173). Chapter 3 presents three more 
detailed sets of data: a detailed discussion of the Roman 
legionary fortress plan by Paul Bidwell, and gazetteers of 
the evidence for Roman military and civilian streets and 
buildings. In Chapter 4 John Allan provides a study of 
the documentary evidence for St Pancras parish that was 
the location for three of the major excavations that EAPIT 
has written up (see below). Exeter has exceptionally rich 
medieval archives, and although in the past it has been 
doubted whether it is possible to locate the documented 
tenements precisely on the ground, this is what Allan 
has now been able to achieve for an important block 
of central Exeter where some of its wealthiest citizens 
lived. Chapters 5 to 7 then present the results of the 
three excavations in this central part of Exeter, at Trichay 
Street, Goldsmith Street Site III and 196—7 High Street. 
These three sites revealed some of the most complete 
sequences in Exeter, including buildings within the Roman 
legionary fortress, the civilian town, and the Late Saxon 
and later medieval city. In Chapter 8, the results from a 
fourth excavation — Rack Street — are then presented that 
included sections across the defences of the fortress and 
Early Roman town. 

There follows a set of papers that describe the results 
of multi-period analyses of three categories of material. 
In Chapter 9 Malene Lauritsen summarises the results 
of her PhD that studied a series of important Roman and 
medieval animal bone assemblages that had not previ- 
ously been examined and which provide some of the 
data used by Mark Maltby in his overviews of Exeter's 
faunal material in EAPIT 1 Chapters 5—8). Of particular 
significance is the recognition of significant variations 
in meat consumption across different parts of Exeter in 
the medieval period, and the importance of marrow fat 
in past diets during all periods. Chapter 10, by David 
Dungworth and Carlotta Gardner, uses modern scientific 
techniques to study the archaeometallurgical debris from 
Roman and medieval Exeter which testifies to the signifi- 
cance of the South-West's mineral resources. Back in the 
1970s Exeter saw some of the earliest applications of tree- 
ring dating in the South-West, and in Chapter 11 Cathy 
Tyers reviews this dendrochronological evidence from 
archaeological structures within Exeter, and explores 
what it tells us about the supply of timber (that was 
primarily from local sources). 

The next group of chapters explore Roman material 
culture in Exeter and its hinterland. In Chapter 12 Paul 
Bidwell provides an overview of the pottery supply to 
Roman Exeter in its military and civilian phases. The 
chapter includes reports on various strands of EAPIT’s 
scientific analysis of key fabrics found in Exeter whose 


source was not previously known, identifying clay sources 
immediately east of Exeter in the Ludwell Valley (South- 
Western Grey Ware storage jars), on the western side of the 
Blackdown Hills (South-Western Black-Burnished Ware 
1), and in the Teign Valley in South Devon (the so-called 
‘Fortress Wares’). Chapter 13 reports on the analysis of 
Roman ceramic tile from Exeter and across Devon by Sara 
Machin and Peter Warry, showing how production close to 
Exeter was gradually replaced by a series of kilns across 
its wider hinterland. In Chapter 14 Ruth Shaffrey presents 
a review of the evidence for quernstone manufacture and 
distribution, showing how — with the exception of the 
Roman military period, when querns were imported from 
mainland Europe – only local sources of stone appear to 
have been exploited by Dumnonian communities. Two 
papers then explore the Roman coins from Exeter and 
the South-West more generally. In Chapter 15 Robert 
Kenyon shows how the analysis of Claudian bronze copies 
supports the suggested foundation date for the legionary 
fortress at Exeter of c. AD 55, while in Chapter 16 
Andrew Brown and Sam Moorhead then take the story 
forward by comparing the patterns of coin loss in Exeter 
with its South-Western hinterland and selected other 
Romano-British cites. This shows that while Exeter saw 
similar patterns of coin loss compared to other towns, 
the South-West Peninsula was not as heavily monetised 
as other parts of lowland Roman Britain. 

The final three papers explore aspects of Exeter's 
medieval archaeology. Chapters 17 and 18 report on 
EAPIT's programme of scientific analyses of various 
ceramic fabrics found in Exeter and whose provenance 
was not previously known. Chapter 17 focusses on 
Exeter's pottery supply from local and north European 
sources, while Chapter 18 covers southern Europe. 
Finally, Chapter 19 presents a summary of Mandy 
Kingdom's thesis on 463 human burials from four exca- 
vated medieval cemeteries: the Late Saxon minster and 
Cathedral Close, the Dominican friary (Black Friars), 
Franciscan friary (Grey Friars), and the extra-mural 
St Katherine's Priory in Polsloe. This reveals that the 
majority of Exeter's medieval population had adequate 
to good nutrition, health and longevity, and that life 
expectancy improved over time. 

Throughout this volume excavations in and around 
Exeter are referred to by their EAPIT Site Number as 
listed in Chapter 2 (that also includes location maps). 

The Royal Albert Memorial Museum and Art Gallery, 
Exeter City Council, holds the copyright for all images 
given as ORAMM. 


Note on nomenclature: Exeter's gates and 
quarters 

The axes of Exeter — based upon the major roads that 
run between its four gates — run NE to SW and NW to 
SE (Fig. 1.1). An historical anomaly is, however, that the 
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| extent of legionary fortress 
and early Roman town 


extent of later Roman and 
medieval town 


——— axial streets of later Roman 
and medieval town 
former axial street of legionary 
fortress and early Roman town 


Fig. 1.1 The nomenclature used for the different phases of Exeter 5 
gates and its quarters (drawn by David Gould) 


medieval gates were — and still are — called North, East, 
South and West (and so — for example - the gate on the SE 
side of the city was and is called the South Gate as opposed 
to the South-East Gate, e.g. Hooker’s Chronicle for the 
years 1308 and 1328, and Hooker 5 Antique Description, 
52, 55, 59). To complicate matters further, when the 
Roman legionary fortress was discovered its gates were 
named according to their correct orientation which means 
that the North-West Gate of the Roman fortress and early 
town is just 40 m from what in the medieval period was 
called the North Gate. As all the existing literature on 
Exeter uses this different terminology it is retained here. 
Figure 1.1 also shows the four ‘quarters’ that Exeter is 
divided into. 


Accessing unpublished reports 


The two EAPIT volumes make extensive use of unpub- 
lished material. The primary excavation archives (written 
records, plans, black and white negatives and colour 
slides) and artefacts from excavations undertaken by the 
Exeter Museums Archaeological Field unit (EMAFU) 


— later renamed Exeter Archaeology — have been depos- 
ited with the Royal Albert Memorial Museum (RAMM) 
with the exception of the Princesshay (Site 156) and St 
Loye's College sites for which the RAMM has the arte- 
facts and related records while the rest of the archives are 
digitised and have been deposited with the Archaeology 
Data Service (ADS). 

Archives relating to the EMAFU's documentary and 
standing buildings research have been deposited with the 
Devon Heritage Centre with the exception of: 


* archives relating to the cathedral and the houses of 
Cathedral Close that are held at the Exeter Cathedral 
Library and Archive. 

* the Bowhill (Site 91) archive which is held at the 
Historic England Archive in Swindon. 


The Exeter Archaeology database, including its 
digital image collection and digital records of projects, 
is held by Exeter City Council's Historic Environment 
Record. 

Some pre-1990 archives have been digitised as part of 
the *Exeter Archaeology Archive Project' that is availa- 
ble through the ADS (https://doi.org/10.5284/1035173). 
These include typescript reports prepared for the Exeter 
Archaeology Advisory Committee (that contain interim 
reports on many excavations and sometimes include a 
plan), a set of typescript reports on the Roman military 
phase in each of the excavations where it was uncov- 
ered, a set of reports on the fabric of the city wall, and 
a Site List of each of the major excavations carried out 
by the EMAFU between 1970 and 1990. Subsequent 
post-1990 archives have been generated by develop- 
ment-led archaeology, and have been undertaken by a 
number of different archaeological contractors including 
AC Archaeology and Cotswold Archaeology, as well as 
Exeter Archaeology prior to its closure. Their archives 
are variously deposited in the RAMM, ADS or are held 
by the contractor prior to deposition. Online summaries 
exist in OASIS, and summary reports and HER entries 
are held at the City and County HERs. Several excava- 
tions undertaken in the 2000s and later have been pub- 
lished or are shortly to appear, usually in the Proceedings 
of the Devon Archaeological Society, as a condition of 
planning permission. 

The EAPIT webpage includes three further archive 
reports (http://humanities.exeter.ac.uk/archaeology/ 
research/projects/place in time/): 


* Market Street/Smythen Street Roman Pottery Report 
(Site 115). 

* Inventory of Roman Pottery from Sites Excavated in 
Exeter 1980—1990. This complements the inventory 
for earlier excavations that was published on micro- 
fiche in Holbrook and Bidwell's (1991) Roman Finds 
from Exeter. 
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* A Guide to the Archives of Archaeological Projects • Volume 2: Mark Maltby's Faunal Studies on Urban 


Carried out in Exeter, 1970—90 (Leverett et al. 2011). Sites: the Animal Bones from Exeter, 1971—1975 (1979, 
University of Sheffield, Department of Prehistory and 
Two of the Exeter Archaeological Reports series are Archeology). 
now out-of-print and those volumes have now been dig- * Volume 3: John Allan's Medieval and Post-Medieval 
itised and are also available through the EAPIT webpage Finds from Exeter, 1971—1980 (1984, Exeter City 
(http://humanities.exeter.ac.uk/archaeology/research/ Council and the University of Exeter). 


projects/place_in_time/resources/reports/): 


Summaries of the Excavations within the City of Exeter 
1812—2019 


David Gould, Andrew Pye and Stephen Rippon 


Introduction 


The central area covered by this gazetteer falls within the 
Exeter City Historic Environment Record (HER). Originally 
compiled in the late 1990s, this established a numbering 
sequence for archaeological excavations undertaken within 
and around Exeter. Most of the excavations after 1970 were 
conducted by Exeter Museums Archaeological Field Unit 
(EMAFU) that was later renamed Exeter Archaeology (EA) 
and then ceased to operate in March 2012. In the run-up 
to their closure, English Heritage commissioned them to 
produce a guide to the archives of their projects carried out 
in Exeter between 1970 and 1990 (Leverett et al. 2011), 
and these represent the sites numbered 37—99 below and 
in the Exeter Archaeology Archive Project (EAAP) online 
resource: (https://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/ 
view/exeter parent 2015/site list.cfm). 

The summaries in this chapter are primarily drawn from 
City HER entries, Exeter Archaeology Advisory Committee 
Reports, summary site reports, and publications. Sites num- 
bered 1—36 pre-date the work of the EMAFU, and some 
further early excavations were subsequently numbered 
by the City HER outside of this sequence: for example, 
the excavation undertaken in 1939 at the Bishop's Palace 
Garden was assigned the number 175 by the City HER. Post- 
1990 archaeological excavations have also been assigned 
numbers by the City HER, although as their numbering 
sequence also includes watching briefs and building surveys 
the numbering of the excavations and evaluations, whilst 
generally in chronological sequence, is not continuous. As 
a result, and for reasons of simplicity, a decision was made 
that EAPIT would adopt a simple continuous numbering 
sequence for the post 1990 excavations, starting at 101 and 
as the post-1990 gazetteer entries therefore diverge from the 
City HER numbering the latter are also given for each entry. 


Each of the site summaries below gives the following 
information: 


* Site name 

* Date of excavation 

* Location within Exeter and its immediate hinterland 
(e.g. the Roman insula number) 

* EAAP/EAPIT site number 

* City HER number 

* References (in addition to those in the EAAP and City 
HER) including: 


o Exeter Archaeology Advisory Committee Reports 
(EAACR), that are available online (https:// 
archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/exeter _ 
parent. 2015/downloads.cfm) 

o Fox 1952a: Roman Exeter (Isca Dumnoniorum): 
Excavations in the War-Damaged Areas 1945—1947 

o other published reports 

summary site reports (available in the City HER) 

o annual summaries published in Britannia and 
Medieval Archaeology 


o 


Abbreviations and sources 


EA: Exeter Archaeology 

EAACR: Exeter Archaeology Advisory Committee Report 

EAAP: Exeter Archaeology Archive Project (https:// 
archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/exeter_ 
parent_2015/index.cfm) 

EAPIT: Exeter: A Place in Time project 

EMAFU: Exeter Museums Archaeological Field Unit 

HER: Historic Environment Record (maintained by Exeter 
City Council) 

RAMM: Royal Albert Memorial Museum 
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Smythen Street 


• 1931 

e Location: insula XI/XII 

* EAPIT Site number: 1 

* City HER number: 1 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson and 
Montague 1931, 124—8; Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 
1980, 73 


Roman town: the remains of a later 2nd or early 3rd- 
century AD building were excavated. A room measuring 


4.2 m by 3.2 m with walls standing to a height of 1.2 m 
was thought to have been equipped with a hypocaust. 
Nearby, a further short length of wall could not be 
directly associated with the others and may have formed 
part of a separate structure. Medieval: some Saxo- 
Norman pottery was recovered; its context is unclear. 


Mary Arches Street, Golden Ball Inn 


* 1931 
* Location: insula VII 
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* EAPIT Site number: 2 

* City HER number: 2 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson and 
Montague 1931, 128-30; Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 
1980, 72 


Roman town: a 2nd or 3rd-century AD Roman wall 
c. 0.9 m wide was recorded running c. SW-NE following 
the demolition of the Golden Ball public house, along 
with the partially demolished walls of a 4th-century AD 
house, some of which were still extant above ground. 
Medieval: much Saxo-Norman and some later medieval 
pottery was recovered. Some was believed to come 


from the robbing of Roman features. Post-medieval: 
a well, probably associated with the Golden Ball, was 
also found. 


North Street Gaumont Cinema 


• 1931 

* Location: insula III 

* EAPIT Site number: 3 

* City HER number: 3 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson and 
Montague 1931, 130-1; Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 
1980, 69 
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Roman town: walls and a well were recorded, and 
although no plan was drawn at the time the archaeo- 
logical features were reported to lie ‘near where the 
NE frontage of the cinema now stands'. The varying 
recorded depth of natural deposits across the site (2.4 m 
to 6.7 m) may be indicative of extensive quarrying. 
Medieval: some Saxo-Norman pottery was recovered; 
its context is unclear. 


St John's School Orchard 


* 1932 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 4 

* City HER number: 4 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson and 
Montague 1934, 77—81 


Roman/?early medieval: excavation of the city wall 
revealed a clean surface 0.9 m below pavement level, 
consisting of an extremely tough core of undressed 
blocks of pitched volcanic trap rubble. A shaft excavated 
against the inner face of the wall demonstrated that practi- 
cally all the facing stones had been removed. A trench was 
dug into the footings of the wall and exposed its foundation 
that included a spread of cement mortar at the base (a further 
excavation of this area of the city wall was undertaken three 
years later: see Site 126). Another shaft was opened c. 16.4 m 
from the wall, and a layer of rubbish including much burnt 
tile, carbonised wood, and sherds of Roman pottery was 
found directly under a 17th/18th-century midden. Intrusive 
material in this Roman layer included sherds of medieval jars. 


St John's School (Bedford Garage) Kiln 


* 1935; 1955 

* Location: city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 5 

* City HER number: 5 

* Additional references: Chapter 17 below; Exeter 
Excavation Committee 1935, 188; Fox and Dunning 
1957, 43-7; Allan 1984a, 27—30 


Late Saxon: a Late Saxon pottery kiln, thought to have 
functioned in the 10th and 11th centuries, was partially 
excavated and was subsequently preserved under the floor 
of Bedford Garage. Large quantities of pottery wasters 
(mainly plain unglazed jars) were recovered. The find 
demonstrates the production of high-quality wheel-thrown 
pottery in Exeter in the Late Saxon period. The kiln was 
re-excavated by Aileen Fox in 1955. 


Old Deanery Garden (EAPIT 1, Figs 6.3, 6.5) 
• 1932 


* Location: insula XVII 

* EAPIT Site number: 6 

* City HER number: 6 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson 
1934, 55-7; Montgomerie-Neilson and Montague 
1934, 72-8; Bidwell 1979, 21 


Roman town: floor tiles described as 4th and 5th-cen- 
tury AD were recorded relatively close to the surface, and 
an open-air pool associated with the public baths was 
located c. 2 m below ground level. Late Saxon: a wall 
1 ft (0.3 m) high was described by the excavators as ‘later 
shewn to belong to the early-medieval phase', although 
the evidence for this is not given; reused Roman material 
was found in the wall. Medieval: many fragments of Beer 
stone mouldings were recorded — they were associated 
by the excavators with an altar reredos from the chapel 
of the College of Vicars, although the college did not in 
fact have a chapel. 


16 Cathedral Yard 


* 1932 

* Location: insula XIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 7 

* City HER number: 7 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson 1934, 
61-2 


Roman: deposits interpreted as representing a Roman 
street level were located c. 2.6 m below the modern street 
level. Later medieval: parts of the foundations of a medie- 
val building which contained moulded arch voussoirs, said 
to be in situ, were recorded. Post-medieval: a well was 
recorded in the basement of the building, thought at the 
time to be associated with the wine cellars of the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, but probably of earlier date. No known 
plan exists of this excavation. 


Palace Gate Convent Garden 


• 1932; 1999 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT site number: 8 

* City HER number: 8; 15065 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson 1934, 
63-5 


Roman/Later medieval: excavations on either side of 
the city wall revealed evidence of both Roman and medi- 
eval fabric, and evidence of a medieval tower projecting 
from the front face of the wall. Part of the berm between 
wall and ditch, and a feature interpreted as an extra-mural 
road or track of Norman date, were also recovered, along 
with traces of a possible Roman road surface. 
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St John's School (St John's Bastion) 


• 1933 
* Location: city wall 
* EAPIT: 9 


* City HER number: 9 
* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilson 1934, 
60, 78-81 


Roman: trenches at the rear of the city wall uncovered 
a layer of Roman tile, possibly associated with a nearby 
tilery. Later medieval: a trench exposed the outer face 
of the eastern angle tower of the city wall, revealing a 
double-chamfered plinth. 


5 Cathedral Close (Annuellars’ College) 


• 1933 

* Location: insulae XIX and XXIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 10 

* City HER number: 10 

* Additional references: Montgomerie-Neilsen 1934, 
62-3, 81-3; Fox 1952a, 103 


Roman fortress: a section of the via sagularis was 
observed, although originally interpreted as the floor of 
a stable block. Roman town: floor levels were recorded 
C. 2.4 m below the surface, dated by a coin and pottery 
of Claudian date. The floor surface, c. 0.5 m thick, 
was recorded as having a ‘clean cut marge’ (margin?), 
implying either a later intrusion through the feature or an 
edge possibly associated with a contemporary structure. 
Saxo-Norman: sherds of Saxo-Norman pottery were 
recovered. Later medieval: the remains of three later 
medieval boundary walls associated with the Annuellars’ 
College were also found, with the fragmentary remains 
of a cobbled surface and a well. 


Cathedral, St Andrew’s Chapel 


• 1936 

* Location: insula XIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 11 

* City HER number: 11 

* Additional references: Radford and Morris 1936, 
225-8; Fox 1952a, 102; Bidwell 1980, 73 


The excavation was located immediately outside the 
chapel and revealed disturbed deposits that had already 
been partially excavated and contained no reliably 
sealed layers in situ. Roman: the remains of an apsidal 
room with a hypocaust below were recorded. Later 
medieval: the foundation walls of St Andrew's Chapel 
were shown to be contemporary with the superstructure 
of the Cathedral at this point (i.e. late 13th century); 
the presence of a putative crypt below the chapel was 


disproved. A further block of masonry excavated to the 
SW of the main Roman structure was thought to be part 
of a separate medieval building. 


Cathedral, outside of Speke Chapel 


• 1936 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 12 

* City HER number: 12 

* Additional references: Radford and Morris 1936, 
226, 228-31; Fox 1952a, 102—3; Bidwell 1980, 
24, 76 


Roman fortress: a stretch of street — that can now 
be interpreted as the Roman military via sagularis — 
was exposed, demonstrating that it was at least 4 т 
wide. Roman fortress or Roman town: a stretch of 
Early Roman wall about 0.65 m wide running SW-NE 
was recorded straddling the fortress defensive rampart 
and sealed by Roman deposits that were in turn cut 
through by the walls of a Late Roman town house; this 
stretch of wall was also recorded in the 1991 Cathedral 
Close excavation (Site 100). The wall might possibly 
represent part of a stone interval tower, and, although 
no other masonry elements have as yet been recorded 
on the fortress defences, it is possible that a scheme 
to upgrade the earth and timber structures was started 
towards the end of the military occupation, or early in 
the life of the Roman town, and was then abandoned 
(see EAPIT 1, Chapter 6). Roman town: three later 
Roman walls were found running parallel to each 
other on a c. SW-NE alignment; that to the NW was 
built directly above a street level which had probably 
remained in use until the end of the 2nd century AD. 
Near this site, a tessellated pavement was found in 1843, 
measuring c. 7 m from NE to SW and was c. 2.4 m wide 
(Site 136). The pavement and walls probably belonged 
to the same building. 


11-13 Trinity Street 


• 1936 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 13 

* City HER number: 13 

* Additional references: Radford and Morris 1936, 
238-40 


Later medieval: trenches excavated immediately in 
front of the city wall uncovered its foundation trench 
extending c. 0.5 m forward of the visible face of the wall 
and filled with rammed gravel. The inner edge of a medi- 
eval defensive ditch was found c. 3 m from the front face 
of the wall, the intermediate space constituting the berm. 
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93—94 Fore Street 


• 1938 

* Location: insula XI/XII 

* EAPIT Site number: 14 

* City HER number: 14 

* Additional references: Ransom Pickard 1938, 83; Fox 
1952a, 100-1; Bidwell 1980, 73 


Roman (or later?): an unpublished account of obser- 
vations made by Col. Ransom Pickard is lodged in the 
RAMM; it was originally accompanied by plans and 
photographs which have subsequently been lost. It was 
claimed by the excavator that several Roman walls were 
found, although they had been underpinned and reused 
in medieval times. This hypothesis was challenged in 
an unpublished note of 1938 (possibly by C.A. Ralegh 
Radford) on the grounds that Pickard's interpretation 
was founded on a belief that volcanic trap rock, from 
which the walls were built, was not used for domestic 
buildings in medieval Exeter, which is untrue. However, 
R.G. Goodchild (in Fox 1952a), who must have seen the 
plans and photographs, considered that one wall, 9.2 m 
long and 0.6 m wide, was certainly Roman. 


South Street (Fox 1952a Area I) 


* 1945-6 

* Location: insulae XIII and XVII 

* EAPIT Site number: 15 

* City HER number: 15 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 31—42; Bidwell 
1979, 21; Dunning and Fox 1951 


Roman fortress: the fragmentary remains of two 
timber buildings and a length of Roman street were 
excavated (EAPIT 1, Fig. 1.3). The buildings can now be 
interpreted as part of the latera praetorii on the SW side 
of the via principalis of the fortress. The building to the 
NW of the street is likely to have formed a part of the 
principia of the fortress. The plan of the building on the 
other side of the street, probably part of the praetorium, 
was more complete, one room measuring c. 11 m x 7 m. 
The metalled street between them had a central drainage 
channel. Roman town: the sites of these buildings were 
sealed by the gravel metalling of the later market place 
located to the SW of the forum. Two later parallel walls 
were also found, interpreted as part of a narrow portico 
in front of the SW range of the forum with an unenclosed 
metalled area behind. Later medieval: an important group 
of 12th-century pottery including complete vessels and 
imports from Normandy was recovered from a pit. 


South Street (Fox 1952a Area II) 


• 1945-6 
* Location: insula XIII 


* EAPIT Site number: 16 

* City HER number: 16 

e Additional references: Fox 1952a, 31-42; Bidwell 
1979, 21 


Late Saxon: excavations were conducted on the site of 
St George's church, which had been demolished in 1843. 
The W and N walls of the nave were revealed, standing 
more than 3 m high; the quoins and W doorway displayed 
long-and-short work, indicating a Late Saxon date. The 
foundations of part of the S nave wall, a S porticus and 
a small chancel were found in excavation. The nave 
was 17 feet (5.2 m) wide and the entire church at least 
c. 48 feet (14.6 m) long. Later medieval: a S aisle and 
SW tower were added in the later Middle Ages. 


11-12 South Street (Fox 1952a Area IIT) 


* 1946 

* Location: insula XVII 

* EAPIT Site number: 17 

* City HER number: 17 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 42-44; Bidwell 
1979, 122, fig 22; Bidwell 1980, 52-3 


Roman town: walls of two stone-built buildings were 
found, flanking the street to the SW of the basilica and 
forum. Two phases of construction were observed, although 
the buildings did not appear to have been extensively 
replanned. They were furnished with a portico which would 
have faced onto the street. The first room behind this portico 
would have measured c. 7.3 m by 7.6 m. Further traces of 
these buildings were seen in Site 195. The buildings may 
have formed part of the town's public baths. 


20—21 South Street (Fox 1952a Area IV) 


• 1946 

* Location: insula XVII 

* EAPIT Site number: 18 

* City HER number: 18 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 42—5; Bidwell 
1979, 21, 122 


Roman town: the demolition of 20-21 South Street 
exposed Roman strata at the base of the Deanery Garden 
wall. The remains consisted of an opus signinum floor with 
occupation deposits below and a robbed wall foundation, 
which was traced for 5.3 m towards South Street (at which 
point it was truncated by later cellars). Parallel to this wall 
and 6 m to the N were the remains of another Roman wall 
foundation, probably part of the same structure. The building 
was interpreted as dating to c. AD 200. Most traces of earlier 
deposits had been removed when the building was constructed. 
The building formed part of the town's public baths and date 
from the period when the baths were rebuilt and extended. 
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Catherine Street, Annuellars’ College (Fox 

1952a Area V) 

* 1945-7 

e Location: insulae XIV, XIX and XXII/XXIII/XXIV/ 
XXVIUXXVIII/XXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 19 

* City HER number: 19 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 46—9; Bidwell 1980, 
73-4; Holbrook et al. 1989 


Roman town: excavation of an area beneath the 
courtyard and refectory of the medieval St Catherine's 
Almshouses revealed evidence of a Roman town house, 
consisting of the fragmentary remains of walls and small 
patches of mosaic floors. The site was further investigated 
in 1987-8 (Site 89). 


Bamfylde House (Fox 1952a Area VI) 


* 1945-7 
e Location: insula XXIUXXHIUXXIV/XXVIUXXVIIU/ 
XXIX 


* EAPIT Site number: 20 

* City HER number: 20 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 49—50; Bidwell 
1980, 74 


Roman town: excavations were carried out within the 
remains of the bombed 16th-century Bamfylde House. Two 
Roman pits contained 1st and 2nd-century AD pottery, and the 
fragmentary wall foundations of two later Roman buildings 
were also recorded. Later medieval: a 13th/14th-century pit 
and contemporary hearth were recorded in addition to the 
ground plan of the recently destroyed building. 


St John's Hospital/Bluecoat School (Fox 1952a 
Area VIT) (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.14) 


* 1945-7 

* Location: insula XL 

* EAPIT Site number: 21 

* City HER number: 21 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 50-1; Bidwell 
1980, 74 


Roman fortress: the earliest deposits were represented 
by a Ist-century AD clay floor containing a coin of 
Claudius I, the first time that evidence for pre-Flavian 
occupation had been excavated outside the fortress, and 
perhaps evidence for extra-mural civilian settlement. 
Roman town: later Roman occupation was represented 
by a 2nd-century AD pit. Later medieval/post-medieval: 
evidence included the remains of paths and trackways 
as well as substantial wall foundations and demolition 
deposits, associated with the Hospital of St John, which 
formerly stood on this site. The area was subsequently 


occupied by the Bluecoat School and Free Grammar 
School from which wall foundations and debris were 
also uncovered. 


Former General Post Office (Fox 1952a Area 
VIII) 


* 1945-7 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 22 

* City HER number: 22 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 55-7 


Roman town: a trench against the back of the city 
wall was located behind the former General Post Office. 
The truncated remains of the Roman rampart constructed 
behind the wall and a section of the wall foundation itself 
were examined. The site was further investigated in Area F 
of the later Princesshay excavations (Site 156). 


Post Office Street (Fox 1952a Area IX) 


* 1950 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 23 

* City HER number: 23 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 57-9 


Roman town: the external face of a section of the 
city wall was examined and found to contain at least 12 
courses of Roman masonry above the level of a plinth, 
which had been underpinned with locally quarried red 
breccia blocks. Internally, the wall had been cut back and 
refaced with brick and stone above ground level, leaving 
a width of c. 2.20 m of Roman fabric. A layer of brown 
loam c. 0.60 m thick containing 1st and earlier 2nd-century 
AD pottery overlay the natural subsoil. Evidence for the 
earthen rampart having existed before the masonry city 
wall was constructed was also found; it was estimated to 
have been c. 1.50 m high. The city wall foundation was 
с. 3.3 m wide. The rampart, heightened by 0.5 m when 
the wall was built, was relatively well preserved, with a 
rough stone revetment c. 6.35 m to the rear of the front 
wall face. 


9 Bedford Circus (Fox 1952a Trench 12) 


• 1945-7 

* Location: insula XXVIII/X XIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 24 

* City HER number: 24 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 45-6 


Later medieval: a trench contained debris from the 
building of Bedford Circus overlying a thick layer of 
black soil containing late medieval pottery. The site of 
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this trench would subsequently fall within Area B/C of 
the later Princesshay excavations (Site 156). 


Rougemont (Fox 1952a Trench 13) 


* 1945-7 

* Location: city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 25 

* City HER number: 25 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 52-3 


Late prehistoric/Roman: the remains of a small oven 
lay in a hollow in natural deposits lying beneath the bank 
behind the city wall. Fox reported that it looked like 
Iron Age ovens from Maiden Castle but that it contained 
Roman pottery. 


St John's School Garden (Fox 1952a Trench 14) 


* 1945-7 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 26 

* City HER number: 26 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 53-5 


Roman fortresss/town: a section across the foundations 
of the city wall by Southernhay revealed the rampart 
to its rear and defensive ditch to the front. Overlying 
a pre-Roman turf-line beneath the rampart was a thick 
layer of red clay, full of broken roof tiles (many of them 
wasters), pockets of charcoal and lumps of burnt clay. 
Pre-Flavian pottery was associated with the tilery waste. 


39 Southernhay West (Fox 1952a Trench 15) 


• 1945-7 

* Location: city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 27 

* City HER number: 27 

* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 53-5 


Later medieval: the trench sectioned the upper part of 
the defensive ditch in front of the city wall, the lowest 
layers in which contained late medieval pottery. The ditch 
was finally infilled in 1784. 


17 Bedford Circus/Chapel Street (Fox 1952a 


Trench 16) 

* 1945-7 

* Location: insula XXII/XXII/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIIIU/ 
XXIX 


* EAPIT Site number: 28 
* City HER number: 28 
* Additional references: Fox 1952a, 45, 51 


Later medieval: due to disturbance during the construc- 
tion of Bedford Circus, very few archaeological deposits 
remained and only a few medieval sherds were recovered. 


Chapel Street, Abbot's Lodge (Fox 1952a 

Trench 17) 

* 1945-7 

* Location: insula XXIU/XXIIU/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 29 

* City HER number: 29 

e Additional references: Fox 1952a, 51–2 


Roman fortress: a 0.20 m thick Roman military street, 
overlying the pre-Roman ground surface, was made of 
clean yellow gravel and bounded to the NNE by a drain; 
excluding the drain the street was at least 3 m wide. 
Roman town: during the Early Roman civil period, a bed 
of trap ‘spalls’ (rubble) was put down which infilled the 
drain, while yellow gravel completed the remaking of the 
street which now extended about 3 m further to the NNE; 
it was exposed for a width of 6 m but was probably at 
least 7.5 m wide overall. The final resurfacing consisted 
of a mixture of trap and gravel. A possible Roman wall 
foundation in volcanic stone was recorded at the NNE 
end of the trench. Later medieval: the Roman street was 
sealed by a medieval soil. A Second World War bomb 
crater at the SSW end of the trench prevented any further 
excavation in this direction. 


14 Bedford Circus (Fox 1952a Area IX) 


* 1950 

* Location: insula XXIU/XXIIU/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX and city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 30 

* City HER number: 30 

e Additional references: Fox 1952a, 57-9; Bidwell 
1980, 60 


Roman town: a trench was excavated through the 
30 feet (9.1 m) wide rampart at the rear of the city wall. 
The upper 8 feet [2.4 m] of deposits consisted of tipped 
soil associated with the building of Bedford Circus, 
meaning only the upper layers of the bank could be 
investigated. 


High Street, Underground Passages 


* 1950 

* Location: insula XXII/XXIIL/XXIV/XXVIUI/XXVIII/ 
XXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 31 

* City HER number: 31 
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* Additional references: Fox 1951b, 172-8; Stoyle 
2014, 81-2 


Later medieval: an isolated length of the city aqueduct 
passage was examined prior to post-War redevelopment. 
The method of construction was found to differ from 
that of sections examined in the 1931 survey of the city's 
underground passages. No dating evidence for the passage 
was found, but it is now believed to date from the early 
16th century. During the same investigation, the passage 
below Catherine Street was also excavated (see Site 130). 


2—8 Bear Street 


• 1953 

* Location: insulae XVII and XVIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 32 

* City HER number: 32 

* Additional references: Fox 1953, 30—41; 1954, 274—8; 
Bidwell 1979, 21, 78 


Roman fortress: a metalled street surface was found. 
Roman town: the street continued in use in the Roman 
town and was flanked on the west side by a drain or con- 
duit, which had been constructed from volcanic trap and 
apparently covered over with a roof of inverted roof tiles; 
it had silted up by the 3rd century AD. This may have 
been draining large quantities of water from the public 
baths on higher ground to the north. 


Chapel Street (rear of 10 Cathedral Close) 


• 1955 

e Location: insula XXII/XXIII/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 33 

* City HER number: 33 

* Additional references: Fox 1956, 219—20; Greenfield 
1964, 339-79; Bidwell 1979, 78—80; 1980, 67, 74 


Roman town: a trench exposed Roman layers at a 
depth of 9—12 feet (2.7—3.6 m) below ground level. They 
probably represented the upper layers infilling the outer 
ditch of the legionary fortress, which was then unknown. 
They were overlain by part of a later Roman stone building 
with a mortar floor, superimposed hearths and a slate roof, 
and by later Roman pits. Later medieval: a sequence of 
medieval deposits was excavated. The earliest contained 
Late Saxon pottery (but not recognised as such at the 
time); the later medieval levels included a building with 
a mortar floor, an open hearth and stone bases, interpreted 
as the footings for free-standing posts. John Hurst's report 
on the pottery (in Greenfield 1964, 357—76) represented 
a major advance in the medieval and later ceramics of 
South-West England. 


West Street 


* 1961-2 

* Location: city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 34 

* City HER number: 34 

* Additional references: Fox 1963, 83 


Roman town: excavation for a deep shaft to the 
sewers underneath the Inner Bypass at West Street 
exposed in section part of the town's defensive rampart 
behind the city wall. It was composed of light sandy 
soil standing to a height of c. 1.8 m above the natural 
red Permian clay. 


10-18 Bartholomew Street East 


• 1959 

* Location: intra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 35 

* City HER number: 35 

* Additional references: Fox 1961, 61—80; 1966, 49; 
Bidwell 1980, 24; Holbrook and Fox 1987, 23-57 


Roman fortress: excavations revealed a series of Roman 
timber buildings subsequently recognised as having been 
located within the intervallum (the space between the back 
of the rampart and the via sagularis) on the NW side of 
the legionary fortress. The earliest buildings were associ- 
ated with ironworking and may well have been relatively 
insubstantial structures. These industrial features and 
their associated structures were built and used before the 
construction of the via sagularis. One of the structures fell 
out of use after the construction of the street, while the other 
continued to be used until superseded by two successive 
ovens and finally by a row of small timber buildings of post 
trench construction. Demolition material showed that they 
had possessed plastered daub walls and tile roofs. The timber 
buildings would have abutted the rear face of the rampart and 
were destroyed by fire, possibly as part of the demolition of 
the fortress. Roman town: the via sagularis was resurfaced 
during the earlier part of the Roman civil period but went 
out of use when the city wall was constructed. The robbed 
remains of a wall cutting the via sagularis may be associ- 
ated with the rear of a building probably constructed during 
the second half of the 3rd century AD which fronted onto 
this new street. Later medieval: post-Roman material was 
limited to two features interpreted as marking a tenement 
boundary. Also see Site 205. 


South Gate (EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.11) 
* 1964-5 

* Location: intra-mural and city wall 
* EAPIT Site number: 36 

* City HER number: 36 
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* Additional references: Barber 1965, 88-109; 1967, 
314-24; Fox 1968, 1-20; Bidwell 1980, 47-8; 
Henderson 1988, 91—119; 2001 


Roman fortress/town: traces of a road probably leading 
from the legionary fortress to the port at Topsham were 
recorded. This road was relatively thinly metalled, c. 6 m 
wide, and exhibited a slight camber. The road was resur- 
faced with gravel on at least three occasions before the 
late 2nd century AD, reaching a thickness at the crown of 
0.45 m. On the SW side of the road a substantial V-shaped 
ditch had been infilled during the Roman military period. 
This ditch was the first clear indication of a Roman mili- 
tary presence in Exeter and was interpreted as a defensive 
ditch of a fort, although it is now thought more likely to 
have bounded а compound outside the fortress. A small 
furnace and a small hearth both date to the mid 2nd century 
AD. Post-dating the filling of the ditch and located to the 
SW of the road, was a thick rubbish layer containing much 
charcoal and burnt clay and which covered both the ditch 
and the road. The furnace and the hearth both contained 
burnt bone and analysis of these bones showed that they 
contained small traces of lead which was interpreted as 
consistent with cupellation. These remains suggest open- 
air metalworking next to the road. Later Roman town: 
the earliest phase of the later city defences, consisting 
of a revetted earthen rampart with ditches in front of it, 
was sectioned and found to terminate immediately SW 
of the earlier metalled road. The earliest defences were 
interpreted as having been replaced within a few years 
of AD 200 by a 3 m-thick stone wall standing c. 5 m 
high. The front of the primary rampart was cut back to 
accommodate the new wall and the cut material was piled 
up to form a correspondingly higher bank and walkway 
at the rear. Observation of the city wall footings on the 
NE side of South Street suggested that the overall width 
of the Roman gate cannot have exceeded 16.9 m. The 
adjacent area of the Roman town's defences was further 
investigated in 1988—94 (Site 96), while the site of the 
two northern trenches was further investigated in 2005 
at Site 153. 


Goldsmith Street I—II 


* 1971 

* Location: insula IV/V, cohort block C 

* EAPIT Site number: 37 

* City HER number: 37 

* Additional references: Collis 1972; Hassall et al. 
1972, 344; Current Archaeology 1973, 105; Wilson 
et al. 1973, 313; Bidwell 1980, 54; Henderson 1988, 
91—119; Henderson et al. 1993a 


Roman fortress: work in advance of the Guildhall 
Shopping Centre revealed traces of 1st-century AD timber 
buildings and cobbled surfaces associated with barracks of 


the legionary fortress. Roman town: after the demolition 
of the military buildings, a clayey brown soil formed over 
the site from the 2nd century AD, perhaps the product of 
cultivation, with the site remaining unoccupied until the 
4th century AD apart from a gully, a rough stone wall, 
and a few pits dug for clay. Late Saxon and Norman: 
an important series of Late Saxon and Norman pits was 
excavated. Later medieval: garden soils and pits of the 
13th and 14th centuries were cut by mid 16th-century 
garden trenches. 


North Street (EAPIT 1, Figs 1.6 and 8.15) 


* 1971 

* Location: insula IV/V 

* EAPIT Site number: 38 

* City HER number: 38 

* Additional references: EAACR 1971; 1972; Salvatore 
1993b; Thorp 2012 


Roman fortress: the only confirmed Roman military 
feature was a pit containing material dating solely 
to the Claudio/Neronian period which was probably 
backfilled during the Roman military period or during 
the demolition of the fortress. Later medieval: several 
medieval pits and gullies were recorded. A comprehen- 
sive survey of 38 North Street was also undertaken prior 
to demolition. 


Goldsmith Street III (EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14) 

* 1971-2 

* Location: insula IV/V, cohort block C 

* EAPIT number: 39 

* City HER number: 39 

* Additional references: Chapter 6 below; Collis 1972; 
Current Archaeology 1973, 105; Hassall et al. 1972, 
344; Wilson et al. 1973, 313; Bidwell 1980, 36, 54, 
71-2; Henderson 1988, 91—119; 1991a; Henderson 
et al. 1993b 


Roman fortress: further work in advance of the 
Guildhall Shopping Centre revealed parts of two barrack 
blocks within the legionary fortress. They were built 
back-to-back and separated by a 1 m-wide passageway 
and had been rebuilt on at least one occasion. Roman 
town: the earliest Roman civilian activity was a series 
of late 1st-century AD dumped deposits, followed by 
the digging of pits and ditches which suggest a period 
of low-intensity use prior to the construction of the first 
civilian structures in the 2nd century AD. These timber 
buildings were repaired on several occasions, and at least 
one of them was probably a house. It is unclear how long 
these buildings remained in use, but by the 3rd century 
AD they were demolished and their building plots used 
for the construction of two stone (or stone-founded) 
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buildings. One was a house of some quality with under- 
floor heating and tessellated flooring. These buildings 
underwent repair and modification before their final 
abandonment. Late Saxon and Norman: a dense scatter 
of 10th to 12th-century pits was found throughout the 
site. Some rich groups of faunal remains and pottery were 
recovered; the deeper pits also contained waterlogged 
organic materials including timbers which yielded den- 
drochronological samples. Later medieval: the sequence 
of pits continued in the 13th and early 14th centuries but 
in about the mid 14th century the practice of digging 
open pits in back gardens ceased. The most notable late 
medieval features were two large stone-lined pits, finally 
infilled in the early 16th century, which may have had 
an industrial function. 


Cathedral Close (St Mary Major, War 
Memorial, Cathedral Yard and Cathedral 
Green) (EAPIT 1, Front Cover, Figs 1.5, 5.1, 
5.4, 5.7, 5.8, 5.9, 6.3, 6.4, 6.13, 7.2, 7.3, 7.7 
and 7.8) 


* 1971-6 

* Location: insulae XIII, XIV, XVIII and XIX, cohort 
block D 

* EAPIT Site number: 40 

* City HER number: 40 

* Additional references: Chapter 19 below (for medieval 
cemetery); EAACR 1971; 1972; 1976; Hassall et al. 
1972, 344; Webster and Cherry 1972, 148; Current 
Archaeology 1973, 102—10; Griffiths 1974, 169; Frere 
1977, 415; Bidwell 1979, 115—20; 1980, 55, 73; 2002, 
12-15; Henderson and Bidwell 1982; 145-75; Allan 
et al. 1984; Blaylock 1996; Henderson 1999 


This record covers excavations in Cathedral Close at 
St Mary Major (1971), six excavations at the War Memorial 
(1971-3), Cathedral Yard (1975) and Cathedral Green 
(1976) that have been fully published (Bidwell 1979). 
Roman fortress: the St Mary Major excavation revealed 
remains of the legionary bath-house. The discovery of a 
dolphin antefix, the same as that produced by the legio II 
Augusta at Caerleon, provides good evidence linking the 
Roman military remains at Exeter to the Second Augustan 
Legion. Further details of the legionary bath-house were 
uncovered during the Cathedral Yard/Green excavations. 
Roman town: parts of the legionary bath-house were 
demolished and were incorporated into a civil basilica. 
Its identification allowed for a greater understanding of 
the walls and metalled surfaces found at Sites 15—18, 
which were subsequently recognised as lying on the SW 
side of the basilica and forum. Outside the basilica lay 
an open market place, while a section of early civil street 
surface separating the basilica from the adjacent insula was 
recorded. A late civil stone house and associated mosaic 
was recorded. Early medieval/Saxo-Norman: the Roman 


levels lay below an area used for three successive ceme- 
teries, the earliest probably in use at some date between 
the 5th and 7th centuries with its graves aligned NW-SE 
on the same alignment as the Roman town (see EAPIT 1, 
Chapter 7). It was succeeded by a cemetery in use from the 
9th century to perhaps the early 12th, with graves on two 
different alignments, one of them orientated on the axis of 
a church with an apsidal E end which became the parish 
church of St Mary Major (see Chapter 19 below). The 
relatively large size of this early church (at least 34.2 m 
long), its reduction in size in the early 12th century and its 
location near the later Norman cathedral strongly suggest 
that this was the Late Saxon minster. Later medieval: 
parts of the chancel and west tower of the medieval St 
Mary Major church were uncovered and it is likely that 
much of the Saxon minster nave was retained in the later 
church when other parts of the minster were demolished. 
St Mary Major church was itself almost entirely destroyed 
in 1865-7 when it was remodelled. 


St Nicholas Priory (EAPIT 1, Figs 8.6 and 8.7) 


* 1971 

* Location: insula VI 

* EAPIT Site number: 41 

* City HER number: 41 

* Additional references: EAACR 1971; Webster and 
Cherry 1972, 173; Allan 1999a; 2019; Orme 2015a 


Later medieval: excavation on the site of the church 
of St Nicholas Priory revealed three parallel E-W 
robber-trenches, with a further wall-trench at right angles to 
them. They probably represent the line of the 11th-century 
nave and the addition of aisles in the 14th and 16th 
centuries. An important assemblage of early 16th-century 
pottery was recovered from the robber trenches. 


Trichay Street (EAPIT 1, Fig. 1.4) 


* 1972-4 

* Location: insula IV/V, cohort block C 

* EAPIT Site number: 42 

* City HER number: 42 

* Additional references: Chapter 5 below; Current 
Archaeology 1973, 105; Wilson 1973, 313; Griffiths 
1974, 170; Wilson et al. 1974, 452; Bidwell 1980, 
34, 53-4 and 69; Allan et al. 1984; Henderson et al. 
1993b; Quinnell 2017 


Late prehistoric: further work in advance of the 
Guildhall Shopping Centre revealed three ring ditches 
which preceded Roman military structures, and although 
probably associated with settlement activity, are not closely 
dated. Roman fortress: two phases of Roman military 
occupation were identified associated with the legionary 
fortress. The earlier phase saw the construction of a barrack 
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block and a further building which may have housed a 
senior officer, while the later phase included modifications 
to form a barrack block composed of a detached centuri- 
on's residence and contuburnia, and the construction of 
a workshop (fabrica) of probable courtyard plan. Roman 
town: the earliest Roman civilian activity was represented 
by several wells, followed by a waterpipe trench forming 
part of a new aqueduct leading into the town from the 
north. This was succeeded by several timber buildings 
which were subsequently destroyed by fire and the amal- 
gamation of insula IV and V which led to the formation 
of two building plots by the late 2nd to mid 3rd century 
AD. Several timber buildings were constructed within these 
two plots, followed in the mid 3rd to early 4th century AD 
by a stone house. A probable stockyard was created in the 
mid to late 4th century AD. Early medieval: a layer of 
dark loam accumulated above the latest Roman deposits 
which indicates that there was some form of activity, if 
only cultivation or the dumping of organic waste, before 
occupation recommenced in the 10th century. Late Saxon: 
the excavation examined three large tenements and a small 
part of a fourth property. The earliest Saxo-Norman features 
(10th/11th century) comprised wells, cesspits and refuse 
pits. Later medieval: an early 13th-century limekiln, with 
two large lime-slaking pits nearby, was also recorded. This 
industrial activity was replaced by domestic occupation in 
the early 13th century. A concentration of rubbish pits and 
cesspits in the northern part of the site was still evident in 
the late 13th and early 14th centuries. The most notable 
features which date to c. 1350—1550 were two large stone- 
lined pits, abutting each other on either side of a tenement 
boundary: they may have had covering structures, although 
no traces have survived. 


196-197 High Street (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.9) 

* 1972-3 

* Location: insula IX 

* EAPIT Site number: 43 

* City HER number: 43 

* Additional references: Chapter 7 below; EAACR 
1974; 1975; Griffiths 1974; 169; Wilson et al. 1975, 
276; Goodburn 1976, 358; Bidwell 1980, 54, 73; Allan 
1984a, 41—5; Bedford and Salvatore 1993d 


Roman fortress: further work in advance of the 
Guildhall Shopping Centre — where it fronts onto the High 
Street — revealed that during the Roman military period the 
site was occupied by one or more granaries, while a post- 
trench and small area of metalling might be associated with 
a loading bay set back c. 6 m from the edge of a fortress 
street. No evidence for the demolition of the granaries was 
found. Roman town: the earliest post-military deposits 
comprised a small wooden structure and several boundary 
ditches, followed in the Hadrianic or Antonine period by 
the construction of a timber-framed building sat upon stone 


foundations. The demolition of this structure was followed 
by the construction of a new building which was destroyed 
by fire. In the final phase of Roman occupation, probably 
dating to after the mid 3rd century AD, a possible wooden 
structure was flanked to the SE by a stone building which 
contained at least one tessellated floor. Saxo- Norman/later 
medieval: a layer of dark loam accumulated over the latest 
Roman deposits before the earliest Saxo-Norman occupa- 
tion. The earliest features were a series of intercutting pits 
which may have lain behind a house on the High Street 
dating to the 10th/early 11th century. In the 11th century a 
timber building was constructed with accompanying cess- 
pits that was replaced in the late 11th/early 12th century 
by another building represented by partially robbed stone 
foundations which may have supported a timber super- 
structure. By the mid 12th century this building had been 
demolished (or possibly burnt down) and the area became 
an open space containing a possible fence line, two pits, 
and a well. In the late 12th century the area was covered 
by a soil deposit, succeeded by a sequence of hearths and 
pits. Late medieval stratified deposits survived only in one 
area where the sequence could be linked to the construc- 
tion of a late medieval hall house whose fabric survived 
in both extant tenement walls flanking the site. Beside the 
tenement boundary with 196 High Street, a sunken strip 
of ground was likely to have been a side passage running 
towards the rear of the property. Elsewhere on the site, a 
pit containing the remains of a pair of casks was found 
beneath a cellar floor: the bottoms of the barrels were filled 
with white lime suggesting their use in leather-making. The 
pits were infilled in the early 16th century. 


Valiant Soldier 

* 1973-4 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 44 

* City HER number: 44 

* Additional references: EAACR 1974; Wilson et al. 
1975, 276; Bidwell 1979, 9; 1980, 41, figs 24 and 25; 
Allan 1984a; Holbrook and Bidwell 1991, microfiche; 
Bedford et al. 1994; Salvatore 2001; forthcoming; 
Quinnell 2017 


Prehistoric: a possible pre-Roman feature was 
observed, perhaps part of a small structural ring ditch. 
Although no datable finds were recorded, it is possibly 
of the local later Iron Age tradition. Roman fortress: the 
excavations on this extra-mural site, to the E of the South 
Gate, revealed remains of at least three Roman timber 
buildings arranged around a courtyard. These structures 
were thought to comprise part of a suite of buildings 
located within a compound to the SE of the legionary 
fortress. This area of military occupation was further 
investigated in 1988—9 at the Acorn Roundabout (Site 94). 
Two cremation burials represent the only known burials 
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from Exeter's fortress period; a third cremation may also 
be military in date or belong to the early civil period. 
Roman town: the area appears to have been given over 
to agriculture, and was divided into a series of small plots 
defined by gullies. A well, trackway, and six inhumation 
burials were also recorded. Late Saxon: one Late Saxon 
pit indicates occupation from the 10th century. Later 
medieval: four large 13th-century pits were the principal 
signs of occupation during the high medieval period. A 
small early 16th-century kiln producing ridge tiles, floor 
tiles and pottery was recorded. 


Friars Gate (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.6) 


* 1973-4 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 45 

* City HER number: 45 

* Additional references: EAACR 1973; Webster and 
Cherry 1974, 122, 188; Wilson et al. 1974, 452; Loe 
19983; Orme 2016 


Roman town: occupation on this extra-mural site, SE 
of the South Gate, was represented by three Late Roman 
wells and by various pits. Later medieval: the site fell 
within the precinct of the second Franciscan friary, to 
which the friars moved c. 1300. The robbed remains of a 
transept or chapel on the north side of the friary church 
were found. Six stone-lined graves containing high-sta- 
tus burials were excavated within it, and the bedding of 
its late medieval tiled floor was recorded. A large sand 
quarry preceding the church was found below part of 
the site. Further remains of the friary church and burials 
were recorded at Site 114. Post-medieval: a substantial 
18th-century sawpit was excavated. 


Friars Walk 


• 1973 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 46 

* City HER number: 46 

* Additional references: Bedford and Salvatore 
1994b 


Roman fortress: excavations to the east of Site 45 
revealed four pits and a well possibly of Roman military 
date. Later medieval: a pit containing late 12th-century 
pottery was also found, indicating the spread of extra-mu- 
ral settlement down Holloway Street. 


Bartholomew Street West 


* 1974 
* Location: insula XXX/XXXI 
* EAPIT Site number: 47 


* City HER number: 47 

* Additional references: EAACR 1974; Goodburn 1976, 
360; Holbrook and Bidwell 1991, 19 m 285-6; Allan 
1984a, 44, 56 


Roman town: a kiln producing flagons and mortaria, 
including three stamps of VITANVS, was the earliest fea- 
ture recorded dating to the period following the departure 
of the legio II Augusta. In the late 2nd century AD the 
site was terraced to accommodate a timber building, while 
domestic occupation had ceased by the late 3rd century 
AD when a large ditch was dug across the site. Later 
medieval: a pit containing a group of late 12th-century 
pottery was found. Stone drains, replacing a stone-lined 
well, dated to the late 13th century may have related to 
the intra-mural Franciscan friary. 


Cricklepit Street 


* 1974 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 48 

* City HER number: 48 

* Additional references: Griffiths 1974, 169; Goodburn 
1976, 360; Bidwell 1980, 60-1; Simpson 1993 


Following the collapse of a 40 m length of the city 
wall, five trenches were excavated in order to check the 
stability of the wall which revealed five main periods of 
activity. Roman fortress (extra-mural): a few indetermi- 
nate features dating to с. AD 60—75 were found. Roman 
town: much material was dumped in the area during the 
late 1st or early 2nd century AD. Pottery from a low 
broad bank of dumped clay and soil, interpreted as repre- 
senting the first rampart, indicates a late 2nd-century AD 
date. Later medieval: the city wall, previously thought 
to be the original Roman structure, was shown to have 
been rebuilt completely in the late medieval period; late 
medieval floor-tiles were recovered from its foundation 
trench. A further section of the city wall in this area was 
investigated in 1987-9 (Site 81). 


Southernhay Gardens 


* 1974 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 49 

* City HER number: 49 

* Additional references: Wilson et al. 1975, 276; Bidwell 
1979, 11; Salvatore 1994a 


Roman fortress/town: this extra-mural site c. 140 m E 
of the city wall revealed an Early Roman timber building 
and well, although it is unclear whether they represent 
military or civilian occupation. The site was unoccupied 
in the medieval period. 
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Holloway Street (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.6) 


* 1974 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 50 

* City HER number: 50 

* Additional references: Chapter 19 below; EAACR 
1974; Goodburn 1976, 360; Bidwell 1979, 9-10; 
Earwood and Salvatore 1994; Loe 1998c; Allan et al. 
2016; Orme 2016; Salvatore forthcoming 


Roman fortress: evidence of an extra-mural military 
compound was recorded at this site c. 60 m SE of the 
South Gate; it was divided into two distinct and strati- 
graphically isolated areas separated by a substantial ditch 
that formed part of Exeter’s Civil War defences. A timber 
building was recorded within a fenced compound enclo- 
sure while two further buildings were recorded outside of 
the area delineated by the fencing. Roman town: in the 
early 2nd century AD the site was occupied by a series 
of ditches dividing it into rectangular plots, while Late 
Roman burials were also recorded. Later medieval: 21 
burials within the lay cemetery of the Franciscan friary 
were recorded; they included men, women and children. 
Post-medieval: a defensive ditch of the Civil War cut 
through the medieval cemetery. 


45—46 North Street 


* 1973-4 

* Location: insula VIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 51 

* City HER number: 51 

* Additional references: Griffiths 1974, 170; Goodburn 
1976, 358; Bidwell 1980, 69; Salvatore 1993b 


Roman fortress: two timber buildings of post-trench 
construction were recorded, along with a small section of 
street that was resurfaced at least twice during the military 
period and which remained in use during the civil period. 
Further sections of this street have been recorded at Sites 
42 and 54. A second street was found at right-angles to 
the first street; it had a width of c. 6 m and its edge was 
marked by an unusually deep post-trench of a military 
building. This stretch had also been resurfaced on several 
occasions. 


Rack Street 


* 1974-5 (and see Site 64 for the 1977—8 excavations) 

* Location: insulae XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV and XXXIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 52 

* City HER number: 52 

* Additional references: Chapter 8 below; Goodburn 1976, 
358; Bidwell 1980, 73-5; Bedford and Salvatore 
1992c 


Roman fortress: excavations revealed the southern 
corner of the defensive circuit of the legionary fortress, 
represented by its ditch; later disturbances had removed 
all traces of the fortress rampart. Roman town: the earliest 
post-military activity was represented by the replacement 
of the fortress ditch by a larger ditch, as well as some 
small-scale extra-mural occupation. In the late 3rd/ 
early 4th century AD, a timber building was constructed 
alongside a new street built over the line of the backfilled 
defensive ditch (a further timber building was recorded at 
Site 64); both buildings were destroyed by fire and were 
replaced by stone structures that were in turn demolished 
by the end of the 4th century AD. Early medieval: fol- 
lowing the demolition of the latest Roman buildings, the 
site appears to have remained unoccupied as a layer of 
dark loam accumulated above their demolition layers. 
Saxo-Norman: by the 11th/12th centuries, trenches were 
being dug to extract stone from the Roman buildings. 
The earliest Saxo-Norman domestic occupation was 
represented by two probable wells, testifying to a sparse 
level of occupation in this peripheral part of the city. Later 
medieval: parts of a building fronting onto the street were 
uncovered, to the rear of which were early 13th-century 
refuse pits. This building was replaced in the mid to late 
13th century by a new building, with a further structure to 
the NW. These buildings had fallen out of use by the mid 
14th century when their terraced footprints were infilled. 
Later medieval occupation was represented by a single 
building which dated to the early to mid 14th century. 
Scatters of quite substantial postholes in the back gardens 
probably represent several phases of activity associated 
with cloth-drying racks recorded in the documentary 
evidence hereabouts from the early 15th century. 


Shilhay 


* 1975 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 53 

* City HER number: 53 

* Additional references: EAACR 1975; 1976; Allan 
1984a 


Post-medieval: excavations revealed debris from a 
clay pipe kiln of c. 1700 and parts of a late 18th-century 
barge quay. 


Mary Arches Street 


* 1975 

* Location: insulae II and VII 

* EAPIT Site number: 54 

* City HER number: 54 

* Additional references: Goodburn 1976, 360; Bidwell 
1980, 53-4 and 69-72; Bedford and Salvatore 1992g 
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Roman fortress: three distinct phases of timber build- 
ing construction all probably of the Roman military period 
were recognised. They seemed to represent two buildings 
separated by a street, perhaps officers" houses. Roman 
town: the military buildings were succeeded by Roman 
civil buildings of timber and then stone. 


198 High Street 


* 1975 

* Location: insula IX 

* EAPIT Site number: 55 

* City HER number: 55 

* Additional references: EAACR 1976; Goodburn 1976, 
358; Bedford and Salvatore 1993e 


Roman fortress: the remains of a water-pipe trench was 
recorded along with some stake holes. Roman town: a 
building of timber construction was subsequently built on 
the site, although this was replaced by a masonry building 
in c. AD 200. Later medieval: by c. 1450, a building with 
a front cellar and side passage occupied the site, while a 
hall house was built c. 1500 and replaced c. 1575 by a 
three-storey house on the frontage of mixed construction, 
with stone side walls and timber front and back walls. 


Exe Bridge (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.10) 


* 1975-9 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 56 

* City HER number: 56 

* Additional references: EAACR 1975; 1976; Henderson 
1981, 119-22; Brown 1991; 2019 


Late Saxon: the latest deposit of the old river bed below 
the construction levels of the later medieval Exe Bridge 
preserved evidence of infilled channels and had an almost 
level compacted pebble and cobble surface; iron nails and 
horseshoe fragments recovered from this deposit indicate 
that a ford crossed the Exe before the bridge’s construc- 
tion. A copy of a mid 9th-century Frisian coin suggests a 
Late Saxon date for this ford. A timber excavated from the 
foundation levels of St Edmund’s church may have been 
reused from a Late Saxon timber footbridge; tree-ring 
analysis show that it was felled in the late 10th century. 
Later medieval: nine arches survived from the bridge built 
c. 1200 (which originally contained 17—18 arches), with St 
Edmund’s church above the 2nd and 3rd river arches from 
the Exeter end forming part of the original construction. 
A small part of St Mary’s chantry chapel, built opposite 
St Edmund’s within a few decades of the bridge’s con- 
struction, was also uncovered. On the mudbank to the west 
of Frog Street that formed after the bridge’s construction, 
timber buildings were erected from the early 13th century 


and were later replaced by stone buildings. This area of 
waterfront occupation expanded during the later medieval 
period as progressively more land was reclaimed. Evidence 
of horn-working and/or tanning as well as metalworking 
were recovered from 13th and 14th-century deposits. 


Beedles Terrace 


* 1976 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 57 

* City HER number: 57 

* Additional references: EAACR 1976; Frere et al. 1977, 
415; Bedford and Salvatore 1992b, Appendix 1 


Roman: а 1st-century AD quarry pit was recorded 
outside the fortress/early town. Later medieval: a bank 
of rubble set against the city wall was removed in three 
places, showing that the wall had been cut back and 
refaced during the medieval period. A feature that may 
have served as a small defensive ditch was also recorded. 


Magdalen Terrace 


* 1976 (for 1986-8 excavations see Site 88) 

* Location: extra-mural, city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 58 

* City HER number: 58 

* Additional references: EAACR 1976; Frere et al. 1977, 
415; Henderson 2001 


Roman town: of the two defensive ditches outside the 
Roman town wall the earliest yielded a Hadrianic coin 
while the second contained 2nd-century AD samian. Saxo- 
Norman: a third ditch contained late 12th-century pottery. 


Polsloe Priory (St Katherine's Priory) (EAPIT 

1, Fig. 8.6) 

• 1976-9; 1991; 2009 

* Location: extra-mural (outside area mapped in Fig. 2.1 
and Fig. 2.2) 

* EAPIT number: 59 

* City HER number: not applicable (outside City HER area) 

* Additional references: EAACR 1977; 1980; Webster 
and Cherry 1979, 250—1; Blaylock 19914; Loe 1998b; 
Farnell 2009; Orme 2015b; Allan 2019 


Later medieval: Polsloe Priory lies c. 2 km E of Exeter. 
The earliest buildings were a temporary chapel preceding 
the construction of the church nave, and timber buildings 
on the site of the cloister and kitchen. The plan of the 
church remained unchanged until its demolition after 
the Dissolution, although its internal arrangements were 
altered periodically. A small area of the cemetery was also 
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excavated along with the South, East, and West Ranges 
and the Cloister. The West Range was retained after the 
Dissolution; all other buildings were thoroughly robbed. 
The excavation produced one of the most comprehensive 
plans of a monastic complex in the South-West. In 2009 a 
plot of land immediately to the east was excavated and the 
footprint of a medieval building was recorded, although 
none of its original fabric remained. Ceramic material 
from the backfill of the robbed walls dated from the 
13th/14th century, with some tiles being wasters indicating 
the presence of a nearby kiln. The building has tentatively 
been identified as a watermill. 


Preston Street 

* 1976-7 

* Location: insula XV/XVA, cohort block J 

* EAPIT Site number: 60 

* City HER number: 60 

* Additional references: EAACR 1977; Bedford and 
Salvatore 1992e 


Roman fortress: the fragmentary post-trenches of two 
timber buildings represented barrack blocks within the 
praetentura in the SE corner of the legionary fortress. 
Two pits, one Claudio-Neronian and the other Flavian, 
were located in a position that would potentially place 
them in the space between the back walls of a pair of 
barracks (assuming that a full cohort-block had occupied 
the area). Nearby excavations at Mermaid Yard (Site 63) 
shed further light on this part of the legionary fortress. 
Norman: a few 11th/12th-century pits were excavated. 
Later medieval: the remains of a medieval street were 
recorded directly in line with the modern Rack Street. 


228 High Street 


* 1975 

* Location: insula X/XXI/XXVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 61 

* City HER number: 61 

* Additional references: Goodburn 1976, 360; Bidwell 
1980, 23, 73; Bedford and Salvatore 1993b 


Roman fortress: the remains of at least one phase 
of a large military timber building were noted together 
with a well-laid metalled surface. Roman town: further 
building activity was recorded on the site after the large 
military timber building had been demolished although 
it is unclear whether this activity belongs in the Roman 
military or civil phase. A large post-trench building on 
the Roman alignment was erected in the late military or 
early civilian phase. 


High Street, NatWest Bank 
* 1977 


* Location: insulae IX, X, XIII and XIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 62 

* City HER number: 62 

* Additional references: Goodburn 1978, 459; Bidwell 
1979, 24, 60, 120—1; 1980, 55, 73 


Roman fortress: excavations in the cellars of the 
NatWest Bank demonstrated that stratigraphy had been 
completely removed down to Roman levels. From 
the Roman military period evidence of a water-pipe 
trench with two branches leading off it was located, 
probably representing the water supply to the legionary 
bathhouse. Roman town: the base of a deep roadside 
ditch and the N corner of the basilica and forum were 
also located. 


Mermaid Yard 

• 1977-8 

* Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 63 

* City HER number: 63 

* Additional references: Frere et al. 1977, 415; EAACR 
1978; Goodburn 1979, 324; Bidwell 1980, 23, 46-7, 
76; Bedford and Salvatore 1992f; Blaylock 1996 


Roman fortress: excavations immediately E of Preston 
Street (Site 60) revealed a ditch which helped to establish 
the line of the legionary fortress's SE defences. Part of 
the rampart was also observed along with fragmentary 
remains of a timber building flanking the via sagularis 
(allowing for the position of the rampart relative to the 
via sagularis to be established for the first time). Roman 
town: the defences were not demolished when the legion- 
ary fortress was abandoned, but instead remained in use 
until the late 2nd century AD. The remains of two succes- 
sive buildings were found, the first was made of timber 
and constructed c. AD 275, the second was constructed 
in stone and had a coin of AD 346-50 in its demolition 
debris. Later medieval: the site clearly lay close to the 
main medieval bell foundry in Exeter, evidenced by dumps 
of waste mould material. 


Rack Street 

* 1977-8 

e Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 64 

* City HER number: 64 

* Additional references: Chapter 8 below; EAACR 
1978, Goodburn 1978, 459; Bidwell 1980, 23, 46-7, 
74—5 


Roman fortress: excavations revealed the southern 
corner of the defensive circuit of the legionary fortress, 
represented by the ditch. A drainage ditch may have 
defined an extra-mural enclosure contemporary with the 
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fortress and which had been infilled by the end of the 
military period. A roadside ditch flanked the intervallum 
street inside the line of the defensive rampart, although 
later disturbances had removed all traces of the fortress's 
rampart. Roman town: the earliest post-military activity 
involved the replacement of the fortress ditch. In the late 
3rd/early 4th century AD a timber building was con- 
structed alongside a new street built over the line of the 
backfilled defensive ditches (another had been recorded 
at Site 52); both buildings were destroyed by fire and 
replaced by two (possibly three) stone structures which 
were demolished by the end of 4th century AD. Early 
medieval: following the demolition of the latest Roman 
buildings, the site appears to have remained unoccu- 
pied and a layer of dark loam accumulated above the 
demolished buildings. Saxo-Norman: by the 11th/12th 
centuries, trenches were being dug to extract stone from 
the long-abandoned Roman buildings. The earliest Saxo- 
Norman domestic occupation was a foundation slot and 
associated posthole, which together with the two wells 
discovered at Site 52 testify to a sparse level of occupa- 
tion in this peripheral part of the city. Later medieval: 
a building was identified on the edge of the excavation 
area and extended beyond it. Although only fragmentary 
evidence survived in this part of the site, it appears that 
the building was constructed within terraces cut into the 
underlying ground surface and that it, along with build- 
ings recorded at Site 52, had fallen out of use by the mid 
14th century. In the light of documentary evidence, the 
pits and postholes at the rear of the tenement probably 
represent cloth-drying racks. 


Holloway Street 


* 1978 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 65 

* City HER number: 65 

* Additional references: EAACR 1978; Goodburn 
1979, 326 


Roman: excavations immediately east of Friar's Walk 
(Site 46) revealed a number of Roman pits and wells, 
suggesting the site was occupied during the Roman mili- 
tary period and also the 4th century AD. Later medieval: 
several late 13th-century rubbish pits were excavated, 
presumably indicating some medieval development 
along Holloway Street after the foundation of the nearby 
extra-mural Franciscan friary in the early 13th century. 


Albany Road 

* 1978 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 66 
* City HER number: 66 


* Additional references: EAACR 1984; Blaylock 1996; 
2000 


Later medieval/post-medieval: excavations south of 
the river Exe revealed the 16th/17th-century bronze bell 
and cauldron foundry run by the Birdall family, along 
with the remains of a medieval building and a prehistoric 
or Roman river channel. Also see sites 79, 143 and 171. 


Flowerpot Lane 


* 1978 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 67 
* City HER number: 67 


No details of this site are listed in the EAACRs, while 
the HER reports that no archive can be found and the 
EAAP only has a list of small finds. The work on this 
site has since been superseded by large-scale excavations 
in 1986 (Site 85). 


Queen Street, 22 Goldsmith Street and 211—219 
High Street 


* 1978 

* Location: insula X/XXI/XXVI, cohort blocks A and С 

* EAPIT Site number: 68 

* City HER number: 68; 966 

* Additional references: EAACR 1978; 1979; Goodburn 
1979, 324; Bidwell 1980, 54—5, 73; Grew et al. 1980, 
389; Bedford and Salvatore 1993c; Henderson 1999 


A series of works in advance of the Marks and Spencer 
development was primarily focussed on 22 Goldsmith Street 
with a watching brief at 211—219 High Street but the site 
was called Queen Street to avoid confusion with Goldsmith 
Street III. Roman fortress/town: metalled street surfaces 
and post-trenches of timber buildings dating to the Roman 
military and early civil periods were recorded as well as 
a late 2nd-century AD stone-lined well. The well con- 
tained waterlogged deposits that included a wooden bowl, 
barrel staves, leather, rush matting and a wooden comb. 
Saxo-Norman: a series of 11th and 12th-century pits was 
excavated. They contained good samples of faunal remains 
and pottery. Later medieval: large rectangular 13th-century 
pit and a well contained jugs and cooking pots dating to 
c. 1300. The rear of the site was a garden in the later medieval 
period, cut by early 16th-century gardening trenches. 


North Gate 

* 1978 

* Location: city defences 
* EAPIT Site number: 69 
* City HER number: 69 
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* Additional references: Goodburn 1978, 459; 1979, 
324-6; EAACR Report 1979; Salvatore 1993a; 
Blaylock 1995; Exeter Archaeology 2005 


Late prehistoric: a buried ground surface below 
the later Roman defences yielded an Iron Age coin of 
Durotrigian type. Roman fortress: deposits of possible 
Early Roman military date were discovered along with a 
gully that may have drained the legionary fortress ditch. 
Roman town: the town walls and rampart banks were 
encountered. Later medieval: sections of the medieval 
town wall and a stone-capped drain extended along its 
face, cutting into the Roman military ditch. This area saw 
further investigation in 2010 (Site 164). 


Good Shepherd Hospital 


* 1979 
* Location: extra-mural 
* EAPIT Site number: 70 
* City HER number: 70 
* Additional references: EAACR 1979; Grew et al. 
1980, 389 
Roman: Although all Roman deposits had been 
removed by terracing in the 16th century, the presence 
of a few human bones in the topsoil suggests that there 


may have been an inhumation cemetery here. Post- 
medieval: a pit and ditch infilled c. 1610—30 were 
also found. 


Lower Coombe Street 


* 1979 

* Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 71 

* City HER number: 71 

* Additional references: Grew et al. 1980, 389; EAACR 
1981 


Roman: foundation trenches were dug along the 
NW side of the Combe Valley behind the city wall, 
and while no buildings were located the excavation 
revealed deposits that provided further information 
about the depth and form of the Coombe Valley in the 
Early Roman period. 


41-42 High Street (Fig. 2.3) 
* 1980 

* Location: insula XIV 

• EAPIT Site number: 72 

* City HER number: 72 


41-42 HIGH STREET 


Roman 


Medieval 


INTERIM PLAN 


Queen 
Street 


High Street 


Fig. 2.3 Plan of the Roman and medieval features at 41—42 High Street (EAACR 1980) 
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* Additional references: EAACR 1980; Grew et al. 
1981, 358; Youngs and Clark 1981, 207; Bedford and 
Salvatore 1993a 


Roman fortress: the SE side of the via decumana was 
located along with a stone-built wall which was originally 
interpreted as having supported the aqueduct supplying 
the legionary bath-house (although this wall may represent 
a post-military building). Roman town: several pits and 
a wall from the Roman civil period probably mark the 
line of a street, although no trace of the street itself was 
found. Later medieval: a probable 13th-century limekiln 
(Fig. 2.3) appears to have been a short-lived venture 
located on an otherwise vacant plot. A medieval stone- 
lined industrial pit was also found. 


Bartholomew Street East (EAPIT 1, Fig. 5.6) 

* 1980-1 

* Location: insula I, cohort block G 

* EAPIT Site number: 73 

* City HER number: 73 

* Additional references: EAACR 1980; 1981; Grew 
et al. 1981, 358; Youngs and Clark 1981, 207; Bidwell 
1980, 53; Salvatore and Simpson 1992 


Roman fortress: five buildings within the praetentura 
of the legionary fortress were identified, three of which 
were clearly barracks, while the other two remained uni- 
dentified. Internal partitions within the barracks appear to 
have been removed while the buildings were still in use. 
Traces of a street and a post-trench, presumably indicating 
the remains of another Roman military building, were also 
recorded. Roman town: this building was succeeded by 
a timber structure of the Early Roman civil period and 
then a stone building of the later civil period that was 
destroyed by fire; stakeholes were found cut into the fire 
debris overlying the Roman street level. Resurfacing of the 
military street was recorded. Later medieval: the Roman 
levels were overlain by post-Roman dark soil, cut through 
by 12th and 13th-century rubbish pits, suggesting the area 
was occupied by domestic tenements. One particular pit, 
probably pre-dating c. 1300, contained a mould used to 
cast a bronze cauldron, providing the first evidence for a 
medieval bronze foundry in this part of Exeter. During the 
later medieval period, the site was occupied by gardens 
and kitchens of St Nicholas Priory and the remains of a 
large 14th-century timber building was recorded; it was 
replaced by a masonry building belonging to the Priory. 


Lucky Lane/Colleton Crescent/Friars Gate 
(EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.6) 

* 1980-1 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 74 


* City HER number: 74 

* Additional references: EAACR 1980; 1981; Grew 
et al. 1981, 351; Youngs and Clark 1981, 187—8; 1982, 
177, 180; Bedford and Salvatore 1994a; Orme 2016 


Roman fortress: four Roman pits probably date to the 
military period. Later medieval: the bulk of the features 
related to the remains of buildings associated with the 
13th-century Franciscan Friary, principally the church 
and an attached chapel. Nearly all of the Friary's walls 
had been robbed of their stone at the Dissolution although 
the foundation trenches revealed the dimensions of the 
buildings. Some of the local medieval bricks found in 
demolition layers associated with the Dissolution are the 
oldest known in Exeter. 


Friernhay Street (Figs 2.4, 3.6 and 3.11) 


* 1981 

* Location: insulae I, VI, cohort block H 

* EAPIT Site number: 75 

* City HER number: 75 

* Additional references: EAACR 1979; 1981; 1984; 
Cherry 1982, 218-20; Rankov et al. 1982, 382—3; 
Youngs and Clark 1982, 180; Straker et al. 1984; 
Henderson 1988; 1999; Bedford and Salvatore 1992b 


Roman fortress: a 55 m stretch of the fortress's 
SW defences was investigated where evidence of two 
defensive ditches (the outer of early civilian date), the 
rampart, and two wooden interval towers was recorded. 
The rampart was constructed of compacted clays, prob- 
ably excavated during the digging of the first defensive 
ditch and was c. 4.6 m wide at its base and supported by 
a corduroy of timber strapping. Two interval towers were 
located c. 30 m apart with the most complete (that at the 
NW) being about 3 m?. Two timber intervallum buildings 
were recorded fronting on to the fortress's main perimeter 
street (via sagularis) and which were later demolished 
and replaced by a series of ovens. The via sagularis was 
resurfaced at least once during the military period and 
remained in use into the early town; it was flanked by a 
water pipe along its SW perimeter. A post-trench repre- 
sented the end contubernium of a barrack lying adjacent 
to the fortress's via praetoria. A V-shaped ditch at right 
angles to the outer defensive ditch represents part of an 
annexe on the SW exterior of the fortress (see also Figs 3.6 
and 3.11). Roman town: in contrast to the military period, 
remains of the Roman civil phase were found to be sparse 
although the via sagularis was resurfaced, forming part 
of the early town's street grid. A timber framed house of 
the early town was also recorded. In the later town, the 
former via sagularis went out of use and was replaced by 
a new street c. 30 m to the SW and a masonry building 
was constructed across the old street, while a stone bound- 
ary wall cut across the former defences of the fortress 
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Fig. 2.4 Plan of Roman civil features at Friernhay Street (EAACR 1981) 
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Fig. 2.5 Development of the Paul Street site (EAACR 1984) 
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Fig. 2.6 Section through Paul Street’s town defences (EAACR 1984) 


and early town (Fig. 2.4). Later medieval: by the 12th 
century, Friernhay Street had developed as a hollow way 
and eventually became infilled with dumps of loam and 
layers of metalling in the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
street frontage was probably not built up until the 14th 
century when a building with a terraced gravel floor and 
cob walls was erected. The site seems to have lain vacant 
for at least part of the 15th century, before a three-room 
house was built c. 1500. 


Paul Street (Figs 2.5 and 2.6; and see EAPIT 1, 

Figs 6.10 and 8.29) 

* 1981-5 

* Location: insula IV/V, city defences and intra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 76 

* City HER number: 76 

* Additional references: EAACR 1982; 1983; 1984; 
1985; 1987; Egan 1983, 199; Frere et al. 1983, 320—3; 
Henderson 1983; 1984, 1-13; 1985b, 24-9; Youngs 
et al. 1984, 216; Frere et al. 1985, 303—5; Bedford 
and Salvatore 1993g; Blaylock 1995; 1996, 72-82; 
2015, 271—308 


Roman fortress: several stretches of the fortress's NW 
defences were recorded for the first time indicating that the 
fortress (and early town) were c. 1.6 ha larger than previ- 
ously thought (Figs 2.5 and 2.6). Roman town: evidence of 


a stone interval tower abutting the Late Roman town wall 
was recorded, along with a 2nd/3rd-century AD intra-mural 
street running parallel to the old fortress ditch: it is unclear 
whether this street ran around the entire circuit, although it 
was subsequently seen at Site 164. A timber building and 
timber bridge perhaps representing a temporary aqueduct 
were dated to the Early Roman town. Early medieval/ 
Saxo-Norman: a probable early medieval boundary ditch 
was located running at right angles to Paul Street, while a 
layer of post-Roman dark soil was also recorded, sealed by 
a substantial layer of clay. Later medieval: the medieval pits 
included a well lined with two superimposed casks whose 
heads had been removed, the lower one in an excellent 
state of preservation. Post-medieval: a major assemblage 
of early 16th-century vessel glass was recovered, possibly 
representing the stock of a glass-seller. A bell foundry of 
c. 1625-1720, together with its workshops, furnace and 
casting pits, was recorded; the associated house on the street 
frontage lay outside the area of excavation. 


King William Street 


• 1983 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 77 

* City HER number: 77 

* Additional references: EAACR 1984; Youngs et al. 
1984, 215-16; Nenk et al. 1992, 209-11; Stoyle 2014 
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Later medieval: in 1931, authors of an archaeological 
survey of Exeter's underground passages had suggested 
that the line of Exeter's pre-14th-century aqueduct had 
tapped St Sidwell’s Well and entered the city near the 
corner of Well Street and York Street. The King William 
Street excavation was therefore undertaken to investigate 
this putative Norman aqueduct. A deep trench c. 1.1 m 
wide and 3.25 m deep, with a clay-lined bottom, repre- 
sented the medieval aqueduct predicted in 1931 but the 
pipe had been robbed. 


St Nicholas Priory (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.7) 

* 1983-4 

* Location: insula VI, cohort block H 

* EAPIT Site number: 78 

* City HER number: 78 

* Additional references: EAACR 1984; Allan and 
Henderson 1984, 14-18; Youngs et al. 1984, 216; 
Bedford and Salvatore 1992a; Allan 1999a; 2019 


Roman fortress: the wall-trenches of a pair of 
barracks within the legionary fortress were recorded. 
The discovery of these barracks represented a major 
advance in the understanding of the plan of the fortress 
and for the first time indicated that it could have easily 
accommodated a full legion (traces of these barracks 
were subsequently recorded at Site 107). Roman town: 
two phases of timber buildings were constructed over 
the military demolition layer. One had been burnt. 
Early medieval: the Roman layers were overlain by 
post-Roman dark soils. Later medieval: parts of the 
W end of the priory church of St Nicholas, including 
the earliest west front, were revealed, along with the 
ground plan of a massive 14th-century western tower. 
Robbing of these walls took place at the time of the 
Dissolution. 


Albany Road 


* 1984 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 79 

* City HER number: 79 

* Additional references: EAACR 1984; Henderson 
1984, 28—36; Egan 1985, 182—3; Youngs et al. 1986, 
129; Blaylock 1996; 2000; 2015, 271—308 


Post-medieval: excavations S of the Exe Bridge 
revealed extensive evidence for bronze casting in the late 
16th and early 17th century (the 17th-century bell-foundry 
at Paul Street (Site 76) was the direct successor of the 
Albany Road foundry). The immediate area was further 
investigated at Site 171. 


Alphington Street/Shooting Marsh Stile 


* 1984 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 80 

* City HER number: 80 

* Additional references: EAACR 1985; Egan 1985, 
188-9; Henderson 1985a, 1-18; Levitan 1985; Youngs 
et al. 1986, 128 


Roman: the earliest levels on this site on the southern 
banks of the Exe consisted of coarse river gravels con- 
taining fragments of Roman tile. A scarp along the NE 
side of the site may represent the furthest point reached 
by the main river channel when it shifted back towards 
the St Thomas side, probably in a single catastrophic event 
during a major flood during the Saxo-Norman period. 
Saxo-Norman: by the mid-11th century, a mill leat crossed 
the site on a line roughly parallel with Alphington Street. 
A small strip of marsh within the northern corner of the 
site was probably reclaimed with spoil derived from the 
excavation of the leat. Later medieval: by the 12th or 
13th century a hollow roadway crossed this area which 
was eventually filled in with layers of gravel metalling in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. A building situated between 
the leat and the road, with one wall forming a revetment 
to the leat, was interpreted as a mill. 


Cricklepit Street 


* 1987-9 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 81 

* City HER number: 81 

* Additional references: EAACR 1987; 1989; Youngs 
et al. 1988, 239; Frere et al. 1990a, 350; Simpson 1993 


Roman town: excavations in an area adjacent to Site 
48 revealed a footing of the Roman town wall c. 3-3.5 m 
outside the line of the present city wall. ?Roman town/ 
later medieval: c. 9 m of wall face was exposed stand- 
ing to a height of almost 2 m, although its function and 
date was unclear; it may represent the Roman town 
wall as originally built, which collapsed and was rebuilt 
c. 1400, or it may represent buttressing or reinforcement 
of a medieval area at the foot of the wall at some time 
after its construction. 


Bradninch Place 


* 1985 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 82 

* City HER number: 82 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986 
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Roman town: a small excavation next to the city wall 
exposed the wall face and ‘herring bone’ core. Rampart 
material was also recorded. 


Exe Street 

* 1985-6 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 83 

* City HER number: 83 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986; Simpson 1987, 
58-66; Youngs et al. 1987, 121; Egan 1988, 202-4; 
Frere et al. 1988, 474 


Roman: excavation outside the Roman fortress and 
town on the main road leading to the North Gate revealed 
numerous ditches, quarry pits, a late 2nd-century AD 
timber building, and two 1st-century AD cremations and 
a 2nd or 3rd-century AD inhumation. Early medieval/ 
later medieval: it has been suggested that the area outside 
the North Gate may have served as a market place in the 
early medieval and/or Norman period as the road appears 
to have been relatively wide. By the 13th century it had 
become built up with houses, and some late 13th/early 
14th-century pottery was recovered, although the earliest 
foundations uncovered dated from the 16th century. 


The Quay House 


* 1985-6 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 84 

* City HER number: 84 

* Additional references: DAS Newsletter 1986, 11—12; 
EAACR 1986; Egan 1986, 356-60; 1988, 204—6; 
Henderson et al. 1987, 1—19; Henderson 1990; 19915; 
Bedford 1995 


Post-medieval: a sequence of successive quays and 
warehouse foundations spanning a period of at least 500 
years was recorded, the earliest being the Elizabethan 
quay built in 1564—7. 


Flowerpot Lane 

* 1986-7 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 85 

* City HER number: 85 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986; 1987; Henderson 
1987, 53-4; Frere et al. 1988, 474; Ponsford 1992, 
115-6; Stoyle 1995 


Later prehistoric/Roman: a curving length of ditch, 
presumably later prehistoric in date, was succeeded 
by two phases of straight ditches flanking a trackway 


leading towards the river. One ditch produced sherds of 
late 1st or early 2nd-century AD pottery. Later medie- 
val: the earliest medieval features are 12th—13th century 
ditches, believed to be parts of a small rectangular 
ditched enclosure of the estate known as the Prebend 
of Hayes that was created in the late 11th or early 12th 
century to support one of four prebendaries attached to 
St. Mary's Chapel in Exeter Castle. A house is docu- 
mented on the site of Hayes Barton from the later 13th 
century. Three or four phases of boundary ditches were 
observed dating to the 13th—15th centuries, and a number 
of postholes are likely to represent hedge lines. In the late 
15th century, a large non-domestic building, believed to 
have been a barn, occupied the eastern corner of a yard 
bounded by cob walls. Post-medieval: in the early 16th 
century, the ground level over the whole site was raised 
up to 0.5 m by means of an extensive spread of dumped 
alluvium, much of it dug from a series of ditches forming 
a moat. The earliest structure within this enclosure was a 
rectangular cob building which became the hall of Hayes 
Barton. The site was destroyed in the Civil War. It had 
previously been investigated in 1978 (Site 67). 


Upper Paul Street 


* 1986 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* EAPIT Site number: 86 

* City HER number: 86 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986; Frere et al. 1987, 
343; Henderson and Holbrook 1987, 5; Bedford and 
Salvatore 1993f 


Roman fortress: the truncated top of the NW corner 
of the ditch of the legionary fortress was exposed imme- 
diately below the modern street. This enabled the size 
of the fortress to be estimated at 16.6 ha. Later Roman 
town: A wall of a later Roman stone house was also seen 
below the modern street level. 


Castle Ditch and Bradninch Place 


* 1986 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* EAPIT Site number: 87 

* City HER number: 87 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986; Weddell 1987a, 
52; Youngs et al. 1987, 120-1 


Norman/later medieval: the position and depth of the 
ditch of the outer ward of Exeter Castle were established 
in two boreholes. It was 4.1 m below the modern ground 
surface, which was thought to be roughly equivalent to the 
early medieval ground level at the outer lip of the ditch. 
The ditch was recorded as having partially silted up and 
then backfilled with clay from a single source, probably 
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the castle's rampart. Pottery from this infill dates from 
the 12th and 13th centuries. The ditch and rampart were 
also observed at Site 157. 


Magdalen Street 

* 1986-8 

* Location: city defences and extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 88 

* City HER number: 88 

* Additional references: EAACR 1986; 1987; 1988; 
1989; Frere et al. 1988, 473; Egan 1990, 161-3; 
Stoyle 1995 


Excavations provided a comprehensive picture of 
the sequence of defensive features outside the city wall 
from the later Roman period to the Civil War. Roman 
fortress: the Roman military buildings located in 1973-4 
and 1978 at the top of Holloway Street (Sites 50 and 65) 
did not extend as far as this site, and instead the only 
Early Roman feature was a well. Roman town: traces 
of the town's defensive ditches (previously identified in 
Site 58) were revealed. Saxo-Norman: a c. 200 m long 
stretch of Saxo-Norman defensive ditch was recorded 
(it was seen subsequently in Sites 90 and 163). Pottery 
from the upper fill of this ditch suggests that it was 
filled in during the late 12th century. Later medieval: 
houses were built over the line of the ditch next to the 
Magdalen Street frontage from the early 13th century. A 
sizeable V-shaped ditch was recorded, which cut through 
the remains of medieval houses and which contained 
early 15th-century pottery. It may have been a defensive 
feature at the time of the French raids at the beginning 
of the 15th century, or it may simply have been a large 
drainage ditch. Whatever the case, the presence of this 
ditch probably implies a period in the 15th century when 
the Magdalen Street and South Street frontages were not 
built up. A broad, shallow hollow way was also recorded. 
Post-medieval: the hollow way was cut through by the 
ditch of a Civil War ‘flanking’ battery, probably installed 
early in 1643 to protect the approach to the South Gate. 
The ditch was 9 m wide and at least 2.3 m deep. Both 
features were buried by spoil from the large Civil War 
trenches dug later in 1643. 


St Catherine’s Almshouses (EAPIT 1, Figs 6.14, 

6.15 and 8.9) 

* 1987-8 

* Location: insulae XXII and XXIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 89 

* City HER number: 89 

* Additional references: EAACR 1987; 1989; Frere 
et al. 1988, 473; 1989, 313-4; Holbrook et al. 1989, 
43—52; 1990; Henderson 1991a, 73—83; Parker and 
Collings 2002, 75-205 


Roman fortress: the earliest phase of activity was the 
rampart, a ditch, and a timber interval tower on the east- 
ern side of the Roman legionary fortress. Roman town: 
the early civilian ditch remained open until the later 2nd 
century AD and was probably infilled when the enlarged 
town's earthen defences were constructed c. AD 160—80. 
While the outer ditch was still open, a new street was laid 
out immediately outside it and this was resurfaced on a 
number of occasions. The street remained in service after 
the filling of the ditch, which was directly overlain by a 
substantial timber building that was modified and rebuilt 
on at least one occasion before becoming derelict, when 
the whole site was covered with dumps of domestic refuse. 
The date of this street, first seen in 1945 (Site 19), is not 
clear: it may have been an extra-mural street of the fortress 
or the early town. A large Late Roman stone town house 
was constructed on the site and is known to have had at 
least two ranges. A 3 m length of corridor mosaic was 
uncovered, the most impressive recorded in Exeter, and 
along with Lady Fox's discovery of two mosaics in the 
same building in 1945-7 (Site 19), and the presence of 
decorated wall plaster found in demolition layers, clearly 
indicate the wealth of this Late Roman building (EAPIT 
1, Fig. 6.15). Late Saxon/Norman: the earliest medieval 
activity is represented by the robber trenches of the Roman 
wall foundations, which contained 11th and 12th-century 
pottery. Later medieval: in the 13th or early 14th century 
a large hall-house was erected on the tenement to the west 
of the almshouses, with some of its walls still standing 
to a considerable height. Prior to this excavation, it had 
been assumed that these walls were constructed in the 
16th century when the Annuellars' College was estab- 
lished, but it is now clear that the college was created by 
the conversion of earlier buildings. The best-preserved 
structure within the almshouses complex is the chapel, a 
rectangular two-storey structure which survives to roof 
level as a shell and appears to date entirely to the 15th 
century (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.9). 


ABC Cinema 


* 1987-8 

* Location: extra-mural and city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 90 

* City HER number: 90 

* Additional references: EAACR 1987; 1988; Egan 
1989, 29—32; Stoyle, 1995; Quinnell 2017 


Late prehistoric: a fragment of a prehistoric structure 
was recorded, perhaps part of an Iron Age ring gulley. 
Roman: *one or two Roman features were located' but 
the earliest substantial remains date from the medieval 
period. Saxo-Norman: the large ditch first discovered at 
Magdalen Street (Site 88) was encountered here in a posi- 
tion which demonstrated that Longbrook Street probably 
existed in the Late Saxon period, though the straightness 
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of the street may suggest that it could be Roman in origin. 
It was further encountered at Site 163. Later medieval: 
the site is crossed by the medieval Underground Passages 
and further progress was made in elucidating their history. 
Post-medieval: several Civil War trenches of the type pre- 
viously encountered outside the South Gate were found. 


Bowhill House, Dunsford Hill 


* 1987-93 

* Location: extra-mural (outside area mapped in Fig. 2.2) 

* EAPIT Site number: 91 

* City HER number: not applicable (outside City HER 
area) 

* Additional references: EAACR 1988; 1989; 1990; 
1992; 1994; 1995; 1996; Blaylock 1991a; 1991b; 2004; 
Blaylock and Norton 1991; Hall and Blaylock 1991; 
1994; Nenk el al 1991, 141; 254—5; Ponsford 1993, 
214; Stead et al. 1994 


Later medieval: a detailed survey of Bowhill House and 
several excavations were undertaken in order to understand 
its structural history in advance of its restoration by English 
Heritage and have been fully published (Blaylock 2004). 


Guy's Allotments 


* 1988; 1996 

* Location: extra-mural (outside area mapped in Fig. 2.2) 

* EAPIT Site number: 92 

* City HER number: 92 

* Additional references: EAACR 1989; 1996; Reed and 
Sage 1996 


A small trial excavation on a disused allotment near the 
western edge of the floodplain of St Thomas revealed a 
sequence of alluvial deposits, including waterlogged plant 
remains. Trenching and augering in 1996 located an early 
river channel running through the site. 


Haven Banks 

* 1988 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 93 

* City HER number: 93 

* Additional references: EAACR 1989 


Post-medieval: A large artificial river channel associ- 
ated with the construction of a new wharf at Exeter Quay 
in 1698-1701 was found. 


Acorn Roundabout 


* 1988-9 
* Location: extra-mural 


* EAPIT Site number: 94 

* City HER number: 94 

* Additional references: EAACR 1989; Frere et al. 1989, 
314; Stoyle 1995; Bedford 1998; Salvatore 2001, 127; 
forthcoming 


Prehistoric: three small sherds of Bronze Age pottery 
were found. Roman fortress: features of probable Roman 
military date included a series of large circular pits, a 
group of postholes which may indicate a rectangular 
structure, the corner of another building and its associated 
fence line. These features lay to the north of an extra-mural 
military compound and were separated from it by the road 
leading to the fortress's south-east gate. Saxo-Norman: 
a pit (tentatively interpreted as an oven), two ditches, 
and a group of stake and postholes, possibly relating to a 
structure, were dated to between the 10th-11th and 13th 
centuries. Later medieval: a large number of rubbish and 
cesspits were dug including at what was probably the rear 
of a tenement fronting onto Magdalen Street: by the 16th 
or 17th century this area formed part of a Magdalen Street 
property. Post-medieval: Civil War defences in this area 
consisted of two ditches running parallel with each other 
in a zigzagging pattern in front of the South Gate. After 
the Civil War the defensive ditches were infilled and a 
number of buildings constructed. 


St Loyes Chapel 


* 1988-90 

* Location: extra-mural (outside area mapped in Fig. 2.2) 

* EAPIT Site number: 95 

* City HER number: not applicable (outside City HER 
area) 

* Additional references: EAACR 1989; 1991; Nenk 
et al. 1991, 35 


Later medieval: the 13th or early 14th-century St 
Loyes Chapel, c. 2.5 km E of Exeter in the Ludwell 
Valley, was found to overlie alluvial and colluvial valley- 
bottom deposits of considerable depth which probably 
derived from preceding medieval cultivation upslope. 
The chapel was examined in September 1990 prior to 
structural repairs and repointing, while the trial exca- 
vations in 1988 had located the position of its missing 
north-western wall. 


South Gate (EAPIT 1, Figs 6.11 and 6.12) 


* 1988-89 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 96 

* City HER number: 96 

* Additional references: Frere et al. 1990a, 348—50; 
EAACR 1994; Burnham et al. 1994, 286; Henderson 
2001 
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EXETER:LOWER COOMBE STREET 1989-90 
^ ROMAN MILITARY 


ditch 3 


Fig. 2.7 The development of the Lower Coombe Street site during the Roman military period (Stead and Hall, fig. 6) 
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Roman fortress: the earliest feature was the Roman 
road leading towards Topsham from the SE gate of the 
legionary fortress. Roman town: excavations allowed for a 
greater understanding of the development of the city wall 
and defences which had previously been investigated in 
this area during 1964—5 (Site 36). The earlier road was 
resurfaced on at least three occasions before the late 2nd 
AD century. During the late 2nd century AD, a defensive 
earth bank, presumably associated with an external ditch, 
was thrown up on the line of the later Roman town wall; 
where well-preserved, the bank was up to 12 m wide 
at its base, though its height barely exceeded 1.5 m. A 
timber gate was constructed across the Topsham road and 
probably consisted of a pair of towers; this was replaced 
by a stone gate in the late 2nd or early 3rd century AD. 
Early medieval/Saxo-Norman: the Roman stone gate was 
replaced by another stone gate during the Late Saxon or 
Norman period, while a c. 5 m wide intra-mural trackway 
was constructed on top of the Roman defensive bank 
probably in the late 9th century. Later medieval: a late 
medieval barbican is recorded, although its precise date 
of construction is unclear. 


Lower Coombe Street (Fig. 2.7) 


* 1989-90 

* Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI, city 
defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 97 

* City HER number: 97 

* Additional references: EAACR 1990; 1991; Frere 
et al. 1990a, 350; Frere 1991, 281—3; Stead and Hall 
1991; Henderson 2001; Salvatore forthcoming 


Roman fortress: this site lay 110 m SE of the Roman 
legionary fortress, but inside the southern corner of the 
later Roman/medieval city wall. The earliest remains 
formed part of a large Roman military compound occupied 
at the same time as the legionary fortress, with the SW 
corner of the compound likely to have been located at 
Lower Coombe Street (Fig. 2.7). However, its boundary 
features do not conform to the usual Roman military 
enclosures of similar date in Britain, i.e. a continuous 
ditch, or ditches, fronting a rampart; rather, the compound 
enclosure seen here was bounded by several different 
types of enclosure features, not all of which are contem- 
porary. Roman town: fragments of four timber buildings 
were found sealed beneath the later town's defensive ram- 
part. No finds were recovered, though they post-date the 
military remains as their foundations cut through a layer 
of loam that sealed the earlier military enclosure. Saxo- 
Norman/later medieval: a colluvial deposit up to 1 m 
deep contained considerable amounts of 10th/11th-century 
pottery and appears to have been cultivated as ridge and 
furrow. Two pits provided the only hint of habitation in 
this area in the 11th/12th century. Post-medieval: one of 


the Coombe Street tenements was the site of a brickworks 
in the late 17th century. 


Cricklepit Mill 

* 1989 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 98 

* City HER number: 98 

* Additional references: EAACR 1989; Henderson 
1996; Parker 1996; Henderson and Collings 1997 


Later medieval: two infilled back channels of the River 
Exe flowed to the N and S of a narrow, low-lying alluvial 
‘island’ known as Millhay which is first documented in 
the 14th century. Post-medieval: detailed surveys were 
undertaken of Cricklepit Mill's standing buildings, which 
were probably constructed in 1689 on the site of a mill 
first documented in the late 12th century, and the Dryhouse 
(a cloth-drying shed) erected in 1731. The mill’s leat 
channels and derelict wheel were also partially recorded. 


Castle Gardens 


• 1990 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* EAPIT Site number: 99 

* City HER number: 99 

* Additional references: EAACR 1990; Blaylock 1991c; 
Nenk et al. 1991, 141 


Norman: trial trenches and fabric recording were 
undertaken at the S corner of the Inner Ward of Exeter 
Castle. A trench on the inside face of the wall revealed 
Norman footings and the top of the bank, providing the 
first opportunity to examine the relationship between 
the two. The wall may have been as wide as 3 m and 
was built of ‘trap’ stone rubble in a brown sandy mortar 
which is typical of Norman buildings in the city. The 
primary defences were probably completed around the 
1070s and were then strengthened by the addition of a 
stone curtain wall. Much of the fabric of the standing 
wall in this area dates from the 19th century or later. 
The Eastern Angle Tower was also excavated which 
comprised a semicircular drum with shallow pilaster 
buttress made of volcanic stone ashlar and occasional 
white sandstone blocks. The tower is likely to date from 
the late 12th or 13th century. 


Cathedral School 


* 1991 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 100 

* City HER number: 100 

* Additional references: EAACR 1992 
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Roman fortress: The front of the legionary fortress 
rampart was located in two places, enabling the line of 
the Early Roman defences to be precisely plotted in this 
area. The foundation pit for a timber corner-post belonging 
to an interval tower was also recorded. Roman town: at 
the front of the rampart were a series of rubbish layers 
infilling the early civilian ditch. These were similar in 
appearance to corresponding deposits, dating from the 
period c. AD 160—180, recorded at other sites around 
the circuit of the defences. A short length of SW-NE 
wall, predating these rubbish layers, was interpreted as a 
revetment to the rampart and was traced for 1.8 m before 
turning NW and cutting at right angles across the rampart 
and has been interpreted as an interval tower. This possi- 
ble tower overlaid the fill of the fortress ditch. Walls of a 
Late Roman house were traceable over much of the area 
(first seen at Site 12), and at one point a long narrow flue 
and stoking pit belonging to some form of Late Roman 
furnace (perhaps a corn-drying kiln) was located. Early 
medieval: a boundary ditch — said to be early medieval and 
running on an alignment apparently intermediate between 
those of the Cathedral and The Close — cut through the 
Roman features. Later medieval: this boundary feature 
was overlain by the late medieval rear range of 15 The 
Close, formerly the Cathedral Chancellor's house. 


Danes Castle (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.12) 


* 1992-3 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 101 

* City HER number: 102 

* Additional references: Higham and Henderson 2011 


Early medieval/Late Saxon: underneath the remains 
of the castle was a field with remains of ridge and furrow, 
with a boundary ditch on the same orientation. Norman: 
the remains of ‘Danes Castle’ were found preserved 
beneath a 19th-century reservoir and have been fully pub- 
lished (Higham and Henderson 2011). The circular ditch 
was c. 54 m wide in diameter, while the circular space 
enclosed by the rampart measured c. 16 m in diameter and 
was devoid of any trace of buildings or occupation debris. 
The rampart, which was of a simple dump construction 
formed from upcast derived from the excavation of the 
ditch, would probably have stood at least 4 m high. On 
the SW side of the castle, the ditch was interrupted by an 
unexcavated causeway c. 4 m wide which gave access to 
the site of an unfinished gate tower, set centrally within 
the body of the rampart. The completed tower would have 
been c. 4 m square, with the corners defined by timber 
posts set in large postholes. Excavation revealed, however, 
that only three of these postpits were ever dug, and no 
traces of post-pipes were found within them, suggesting 
that the castle was unfinished. It is thought that the castle 
was constructed during the Anarchy, when King Stephen 


besieged Baldwin de Redvers, the Earl of Devon, in 
Rougemont Castle, which lies c. 240 m to the S, for three 
months in 1136. Although there are no known references 
to Stephen constructing a castle, it seems likely that Danes 
Castle was built at that time as a temporary fortification 
(EAPIT, 1 Fig. 7.12). 


City Wall, Princesshay 


• 1992 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 102 

* City HER number: 103 

* Additional references: EAACR 1992 


Roman town: excavations for the insertion of water 
tanks serving the Princesshay fountain revealed the front 
of the Roman town wall at a level below the plinth. 


Fore Street/High Street British Gas 


• 1980: 1994 

* Location: insulae VII, VIII, IX and X/XXI/XXVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 103 

* City HER number: 108; 128 

* Additional references: EAACR 1981; Burnham et al. 
1995, 367 


Roman town: during a 1980 watching brief, five street 
layers were recorded belonging to a lane running parallel 
to the SE side of insula VIII c. 5 m from the street next 
to the basilica and forum. The area between the lane 
and the street was occupied by timber buildings during 
the 2nd century AD, with the plot perhaps representing 
an area occupied by a row of shops fronting onto one 
of the town's principal streets. Several trenches were 
subsequently dug between 188—212 High Street in 1994. 
A trench outside 188 High Street revealed a series of 
layers likely to be associated with successive phases of 
timber buildings. These were overlain by the remains 
of a substantial stone building, probably constructed in 
the 3rd century AD. The remains included an opus sign- 
inum floor and may be representative of two buildings 
separated by a passage or possibly a covered corridor 
which opened onto the street to the SE. A trench out- 
side 211/212 High Street (Marks and Spencer) revealed 
a complex series of archaeological deposits, including 
evidence of a substantial 3rd-century AD Roman town 
house which was in turn located over deposits indicative 
of several phases of earlier Roman timber buildings. 
Heavily disturbed probably 3rd-century AD walling was 
also observed in a trench outside 207 High Street. A 
further trench at the top of Fore Street revealed Roman 
levels, including metalling of several Late Roman street 
surfaces, as well as mortar mixing pits and the possi- 
ble remains of either Roman civil timber buildings or 
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military deposits. Late Saxon/Norman: evidence of 
a possible Late Saxon or Norman street or lane was 
recorded, overlying a deposit of post-Roman dark soil. 


Paradise Place 


* 1994 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 104 

* City HER number: 110 

* Additional references: Burnham et al. 1994; EAACR 
1994; Ponsford and Jackson 1995 


Roman fortress: a mid 1st-century AD ditch which 
defined the SW side ofa military compound lying between 
the legionary fortress and the Exe floodplain was recorded. 
Post-medieval: a large Civil War ditch was traced running 
from the city wall to the floodplain; it was probably dug 
in 1645. 


Cathedral Close 


* 1994 

* Location: insulae XIV, XIX and XXXIX, cohort 
block B 

* EAPIT Site number: 105 

* City HER number: 113 

* Additional references: Bedford and Hall 1994; Nenk 
et al. 1995, 195; Burnham et al. 1995, 365 


Roman fortress: А series of small pits were dug 
с. 3 m below the modern street level. The post trenches 
of two barrack blocks within the legionary fortress were 
uncovered in one pit. They were infilled with military- 
period material, probably associated with their demolition. 
Roman town: the military deposits were sealed by later 
Roman deposits, including a clay floor and although no 
associated structures were found, a mid 2nd-century AD 
well was excavated. Early medieval: the Roman layers 
were sealed by post-Roman dark soil averaging 0.49 m 
deep. A roadside ditch and associated metalled street 
surface were recorded on the same alignment as the 
modern street. Late Saxon?: a single inhumation cut the 
dark soil layer; upon excavation it was thought to be Late 
Saxon in date, but it may have been later medieval. Later 
medieval: some 12th or 13th-century street surfaces were 
recorded but medieval deposits had largely been truncated 
by later activities. 


5—7 Palace Gate 


* 1994 

* Location: insula XXXVII 

* EAPIT Site number: 106 

* City HER number: 118 

* Additional references: Burnham et al. 1995, 367 


Roman: a small excavation revealed Early Roman 
rubbish layers over a fine pre-Roman colluvial deposit 
which had accumulated in the upper part of the Coombe 
Valley on the NE side of Palace Gate. ?Post medieval: 
wall stubs associated with earlier builds within the cellar 
were also recorded, along with a well. 


Friernhay Street/Knapmans Yard/The Mint 


* 1994 

* Location: insula VI, cohort block H 

* EAPIT Site number: 107 

* City HER number: 119 

* Additional references: Hall and Sage 1994; EAACR 
1995; Allan 2019 


Roman fortress: further traces of the post-trenches of 
three members in a group of six legionary barracks were 
recorded (also seen at Site 78). Roman town: overlying 
the military levels was a light-brown clay soil c. 0.25 m 
thick containing Roman pottery and which was assumed to 
date from the late 1st and earlier 2nd centuries AD. 2 Early 
medieval/later medieval: deposits of humic loam and silt 
overlay the later Roman deposits but preceded the late 
medieval church aisle; they may have accumulated over 
this long period. Norman and medieval: these deposits 
were cut by trenches marking the robbing of the walls of 
the late medieval aisle added to the S of the priory nave. 
No burials were encountered. 


Haven Road, Knapps site 


• 1994 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 108 

* City HER number: 120 

* Additional references: Hall 1994 


Excavations revealed traces of a broad palaeochannel 
(separated from the modern course of the Exe by a shingle 
bank) which probably represented the main course of the 
river at some period after the Roman period but prior to 
the 16th century. Following a shift in the course of the 
main river channel to the NW, silty deposits accumulated 
in the old channel, with the earliest likely to be early 
medieval or later medieval, and the latest dating to the 
18th century. 


St Nicholas Priory (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.7) 


• 1992 

* Location: insula VI, cohort block H 

* EAPIT Site number: 109 

* City HER number: 123 

* Additional references: EAACR 1993; Nenk et al. 
1993; Burnham et al. 1994; Allan 1999a; 2019 
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A trench was dug in Mint Lane outside the N wall of the 
priory's W range. Roman town: a street aligned NE-SW was 
flanked by a wall foundation that may be the continuation of 
a boundary wall discovered at Friernhay Street in 1981 (Site 
75). Norman: footings of the late 11th/12th-century N wall of 
the W range of the priory (also investigated at Sites 41 and 
78) were recorded in elevation over the whole length of the 
building; those of the contemporary N range were recorded 
in section where they were cut by the trench. At the S end 
a broad wall footing proved to be that of the N wall of the 
priory church, while a further wall to the S was the eastward 
continuation of the footings of a massive 14th-century tower 
seen in excavations to the west in 1983 (Site 78). АП previ- 
ous plans of the priory had taken the southern limit of the 
standing W range as the line of the N wall of the church, 
but this evidence changed this by moving the N wall of the 
church 2 m further N, confirming that some fabric of the W 
end of the standing W range is actually part of the church. 


161-179 Sidwell Street 


* 1991 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 110 

* City HER number: 133 

* Additional references: EAACR 1991 


Roman fortress/? Roman town: а compacted gravel 
road surface was recorded in a series of small test trenches 
over a length of 55 m. It is thought to be the main Roman 
road leading NE from the East Gate. 


St Sidwell's Churchyard 


* 1991 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 111 

* City HER number: 134 

* Additional references: Knight 1991 


Post-medieval: evidence for a spring was found close 
to St Sidwell's church. Several other springs are known 
in this area; they were tapped by the city's Roman and 
medieval aqueducts. 


Exeter Quay 

* 1988-9 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 112 

* City HER number: 150 

* Additional references: Hall 1995 


Post-medieval: A quay wall, thought to represent a slip 
associated with the dock constructed in 1680 and infilled 
in 1701 (see also Site 84). 


18-19 North Street 


* 1991; 1999; 2006 

* Location: insula III 

* EAPIT Site number: 113 

* City HER number: 159; 15061 

* Additional references: EAACR 1992; Parker 1999; 
Parker et al. 2013 


Roman fortress: a post-trench of a timber building was 
recorded, overlain by a layer related to the demolition of 
the fortress buildings. Roman town: a gravelled surface 
and a pit contained much burnt material and 2nd-century 
AD pottery. Early medieval: the Roman deposits were 
sealed by a layer of dark soil. A single truncated Late 
Saxon pit was recorded, which appears to have originally 
been a rectangular feature revetted with two parallel 
rows of sharpened vertical oak stakes. Post-medieval: a 
detached kitchen block at the rear of No. 18 connected to 
the main building by a timber-framed two-storeyed gallery 
(destroyed by bombing in 1942) was also excavated. 


Friars Walk Sewer 


* 1979 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 114 

* City HER number: 167 

* Additional references: Allan et al. 2016 


Later medieval: walls and robber trenches of the 
early 14th-century Franciscan friary were found (also 
investigated at Sites 45, 50, 65 and 74); a number of 
burials which appear to have been inside the friary were 
also recorded. 


Market Street/Smythen Street 

• 1995; 1998; 2001-2; 2012-14 

* Location: insulae ХИХП, XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV, 
cohort blocks I and J 

* EAPIT Site number: 115 

* City HER number: 168; 811; 15113 

* Additional references: Hall et al. 1995; Burnham et al. 
1996, 435; 2000,424; Gaimster et al. 1998, 238—40; 
Keppie et al. 1999, 367; Stead 1999; 2002; Bumham 
et al. 2002; Thomson et al. 2014 


A series of excavations and watching briefs was under- 
taken adjacent to the 1931 Smythen Street site (Site 1). 
Roman fortress: two early military ditches dug immedi- 
ately prior to the construction of the legionary fortress 
were recorded, as well as a stretch of fortress street and 
post-trenches of three contubernia within the NE ends of 
two back-to-back barracks. Roman town: a late 1st-cen- 
tury AD street (resurfaced in the 2nd century), and the 
mortar floor surfaces of a very substantial Late Roman 
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building were recorded. The area was then covered by a 
cultivation soil that in turn was sealed by two Late Roman 
stone buildings: one was at least 38 m long, while to its 
NW, a second, parallel building range contained a room 
furnished with a pillar-based hypocaust. A short second- 
ary block, comprising a hypocausted room flanked by a 
corridor, formed a link between the two ranges. A third 
building was identified by robber trenches. Early medi- 
eval: Roman deposits were overlain by a 1.1 m layer of 
dark brown loam, representing early medieval dark soils. 
Later medieval: 58 pits and robber trenches with asso- 
ciated pottery dating from the 11th/12th to the 14th/15th 
centuries were recorded. They included one pit with an 
important group of late 13th or early 14th-century pottery 
including near-complete Saintonge jugs. Walls represent- 
ing at least two late medieval buildings displaying several 
constructional phases were also recorded. 


51 Bartholomew Street West 


* 1995 

* Location: insula XXX/XXXI 

* EAPIT Site number: 116 

* City HER number: 158 

* Additional references: Bedford and Hall 1995; EAACR 
1995 


Roman town: a quarry pit was sealed beneath two later 
Roman metalled surfaces positioned within a terrace and 
probably associated with the fragmentary remains of two 
later Roman walls. These walls were robbed sometime 
after the late 3rd/early 4th century AD, and the robber 
trench was cut by a pit also containing late 3rd/early 
4th-century AD pottery. Early medieval/Late Saxon: 
post-Roman dark soil covered the whole area, which was 
cut by a Late Saxon boundary ditch running NE-SW at 
right angles to Bartholomew Street. Later medieval: 
several 12th and 13th-century pits were recorded. Post- 
medieval: there was also a sequence of post-medieval 
buildings from the 17th to 19th centuries. 


Bishop's Palace Garden 


• 1939 

* Location: insula XXXVIII and city wall 
* EAPIT Site number: 117 

* City HER number: 172 

* Additional references: Morris et al. 1946 


Roman town: a series of trenches behind the city wall 
provided evidence of the form of the rampart in this area. 
The excavation was not finished due to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 


Deanery South Street 


* 1950 
* Location: insula XVII 


* EAPIT Site number: 118 
* City HER number: 174 
* Additional references: Bidwell 1980, 21, 122 


Roman fortress: recording was undertaken after the 
collapse of the Deanery garden wall and its subsequent 
rebuilding which revealed in section the remains of a 
substantial Roman building probably associated with 
the nearby finds relating to the Roman bath-house found 
during the 1930s and 405 (Sites 6 and 18). Several gullies 
or pits cut into the natural gravels could, with hindsight, 
be dated to the Roman legionary fortress. 


Bishop's Garden Palace Well Spring 

• 1951-2 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 119 

* City HER number: 175 

* Additional references: Fox 1952b; 1956; Allan et al. 
1984; Brown 2005 


Roman/later medieval: Sir Cyril Fox excavated beside 
the S wall of the cathedral choir, revealing what he 
believed to be the site of an ancient well spring with its 
associated structures. Several phases of development were 
observed. He thought the earliest was possibly Roman, 
and subsequent masonry of Saxon and Norman date. 
The sequence was re-examined and recorded in detail 
by Stewart Brown in 2005. The earliest masonry is now 
interpreted as part of a Norman stone building forming 
part of the Bishop's Palace. The second phase is part of 
the 13th-century Bishop's Palace; all subsequent phases 
represent a series of stages in the building of the eastern 
limb of the cathedral. 


Western Way/West Street 


* 1962 

* Location: city wall and defences 
* EAPIT Site number: 120 

* City HER number: 177 

* Additional references: Fox 1963 


Roman town: excavation for a deep shaft to the sewers 
under Western Way exposed the rampart behind the city 
wall in section; it was 6 ft (1.8 m) high resting on 6-8 in 
(c. 17 cm) of soil. Observation in front of the wall failed 
to locate any evidence of a ditch. 


2 Broadgate (Tinleys) 

• 1994-5 

* Location: insula XIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 121 

* City HER number: 192 

* Additional references: EAACR 1996, 1-2; Burnham 
et al. 1996, 435; Bedford 1997 
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Roman fortress: a small patch of metalled surface 
dating to the Roman military period had been cut by a 
later wall that is likely to represent part of the apodyte- 
rium of the legionary bath-house. A second wall probably 
defined the front of the apodyterium, immediately behind 
a colonnade which fronted onto the via decumana of the 
fortress (but see now Bidwell's discussion in Chapter 3.1 
below). A doorway or gap in the bath-house wall was also 
recorded. Roman town: the surviving foundations of the 
wall adjacent to the bath-house probably represent parts 
of the basilica and forum which succeeded the bath-house. 
Later medieval: a rubbish pit contained badly fractured 
human bones. Medieval walls represented the back wall of 
a building fronting onto the High Street, next to Broadgate. 
A further wall foundation, originally thought to represent 
the chapel of SS Simon and Jude which stood somewhere 
in this area c. 1200, is now believed to be later in date. 


18 Bonhay Road 


• 1996 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 122 

* City HER number: 196 

* Additional references: EAACR 1997, 2—3 


Post-medieval: evaluation next to Higher Leat revealed 
an 18th-century tanning pit lined with a barrel, the 
leat wall, and a row of early 18th-century cottages or 
workhouses. 


21 The Mint 


* 1998 

* Location: insula XVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 123 

* City HER number: 305 

* Additional references: EAACR 1996; Allan 1999a; 
2019; Keppie et al. 1999, 367; Bradley et al. 1999, 239 


Roman: Roman deposits were recorded in the sides of 
robber trenches of medieval walls forming the cloister of 
St Nicholas Priory (EAPIT 1, Fig. 8.7). Later medieval: 
two phases of wall foundations of the E, N, and W claus- 
tral walks of St Nicholas Priory were recorded. The earlier 
phase probably dated to the mid/late 12th century, while 
the latter probably dated to the 15th century. A wall of a 
15th-century lavabo, or trough for washing, forming an 
adjunct to the W walk, was also located. 


Blackfriars Conduit 


* 1950; 1954 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 124 

* City HER number: 315 

* Additional references: Juddery and Stoyle 1995; 
Stoyle 2014 


Later medieval: a small vaulted chamber lined with 
volcanic stone was discovered by workmen beneath 
the city wall in 1954. It had been built to house the 
pipe bringing the Black Friars’ water supply into their 
precinct. 


St John's School Trenches 2 & 3 


• 1933 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 125 

* City HER number: 316 

* Additional References: Radford and Morris 1935, 
184—7 


Roman town?: excavations of an area of city wall that 
had been investigated the previous year (Site 4) showed 
that the top of the foundations consisted of a slurry of 
mortar laid on a course of masonry. Above this, the core 
was laid in horizontal courses of obliquely-pitched stones, 
each brought to a level surface by a slurry of mortar which 
left frequent voids between the stones. At the original 
surface level, the outer face of the wall was marked by 
a slight projecting plinth beneath which the original wall 
was underpinned. Later medieval: a large inclined buttress 
of late medieval or later date was built against the outer 
face of the wall. 


St John's School Trench 1 


• 1935 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 126 

* City HER number: 317 

* Additional references: Radford and Morris 1935, 
184—7 


Roman town: a section of the city wall was recorded 
during the construction of Bedford Garage. A bank had 
been constructed over the natural ground surface, in which 
a foundation trench for the city wall had been dug that 
was filled with a rough foundation comprising unmortared 
rubble; the remainder ofthe trench was filled with rammed 
red marl mixed with stones. Post-medieval: no remains of 
the original wall were preserved above the foundations, 
while in comparatively modern times the core of the wall 
had been quarried, the void being filled with small stones 
and builders' rubbish which yielded fragments of pottery 
of the late 18th or early 19th century. 


St John's School Trench 4 


• 1935 

* Location: insula XL 

* EAPIT Site number: 127 

* City HER number: 318 

* Additional references: Radford and Morris 1935, 
184—7; Steinmetzer et al. forthcoming 
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Roman: a few fragments of Roman pottery and tiles, 
medieval pottery, and some charcoal were found. The 
presence of tile in this area was later recognised as repre- 
senting a Roman tilery which was further investigated by 
the Princesshay investigations (Site 156). Later medieval: 
the only find in the trench filling was a small fragment 
of green glazed medieval pottery at the level of the top 
of the passage. 


St John's School Trial Trenches 


• 1935 

* Location: insula XL 

* EAPIT Site number: 128 

* City HER number: 319/950 

* Additional references: Montague 1935, 188 


Roman town: two short trenches across the northern 
end of St. John's playground revealed a large rounded 
cobbled stone that was interpreted as probable Roman 
street material on account of its similarity to Roman street 
material found at Site 7 and because a Roman street was 
expected here; no other archaeological features were found. 


Catherine Street 


* 1950 

* Location: insula XXII 

* EAPIT Site number: 129 

* City HER number: 320 

e Additional references: Fox 1951a, 40-41; Holbrook 
et al. 1990 


Roman town: two rooms within a range of the later 
Roman town house found at Sites 19 and 89 were seen 
during a watching brief. 


Princesshay/Catherine Street Conduit 


* 1950 

* Location: insula XL 

* EAPIT Site number: 130 

* City HER number: 321 

* Additional references: Fox 1951b, 172-8; Stoyle 2014 


Later medieval: the underground passage was encoun- 
tered in a trench excavated for the main sewer laid along 
the line of Princesshay. The sections show that the conduit 
had been built in an open trench dug for over 3.3 m into 
the natural, with the conduit itself standing 1.2 m above 
the floor of the trench on a filling of clay and dark soil. 
The trench contained a quantity of rubbish including three 
sherds of green-glazed medieval pottery for which an 
early 14th-century date was proposed. During the same 
investigation, a length of conduit at High Street was also 
excavated (Site 31). 


Cricklepit Street 


* 1986-7 

* Location: city wall 

* EAPIT Site number: 131 

* City HER number: 406 

* Additional references: EAACR 1987; 1989; Simpson 
1993 


Post medieval: excavation confirmed that no Roman 
or medieval gate existed at this corner of the city wall. 
The stream flowing down the side of Coombe Street in 
the medieval period was found to pass through a gully 
several metres deep at the base of the wall. When the 
Watergate was built in 1565 a pavement of large Heavitree 
stone blocks was laid to receive the water from a chute 
projecting from the wall, and the blocks formed a paved 
ford or watersplash across Cricklepit Street. The Watergate 
was demolished in 1815 and the stream diverted into a 
sewer under the road. 


Exeter and Devon Arts Centre (EDAC) 
Redevelopment 


* 1998 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* EAPIT Site number: 132 

* City HER number: 813 

* Additional references: Bradley et al. 1999, 238 


Saxo-Norman: several Late Saxon boundary ditches 
were recorded, as well as the rampart of the outer bailey 
of the Norman Castle. Later medieval: a few stakeholes 
and pits belonged to the later medieval period. 


Cathedral Cloisters 


• 1998 

* Location: insulae XVIII and XIX, cohort block D 
* EAPIT Site number: 133 

* City HER number: 842 

* Additional references: Stead and Parker 1998 


Roman fortress: post-trenches of a timber building 
within the legionary fortress were recorded together with a 
gully which had been cut by an Early Roman pit. Roman 
town: later Roman deposits were severely truncated by 
17th-century cellars, although a 3rd or 4th-century AD 
stone wall was recorded: Later medieval: substantial 
remains of the W cloister walk's foundations and walls 
were uncovered although the floor itself was truncated by 
the same 17th-century cellars. Three stone-lined burials 
were also found, representing internments made within 
the west cloister walk. Post-medieval: the remains of two 
houses built on the site of the demolished west walk in 
the 1650s were exposed beneath 19th-century demolition 
rubble. 
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Berni's Restaurant, High Street 


* 1935 

* Location: insula XL 

* EAPIT Site number: 134 

* City HER number: 908 

* Additional references: Montague 1935, 188—9 


Roman: workmen discovered a Roman midden 
containing a large quantity of broken pottery, dating 
from the start of the Roman occupation in Exeter up 
to the Antonine period. Later medieval: two cooking 
pots were also recovered, dating to around the 12th or 
13th century. 


James Street 


* 1962 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 135 

* City HER number: 959 

* Additional references: Wright 1962; Blaylock 1995 


Roman town: during the work on the new bypass, just 
south of the South Gate, the opportunity was taken to 
expose the Roman town wall. Excavations revealed that 
it had been added to an existing rampart c. AD 200. Later 
medieval: the wall had been underpinned with Heavitree 
stone in the late medieval period and the ditch enlarged 
to over 6 ft (1.8 m) deep. The city council subsequently 
consolidated the masonry and a section of the wall now 
stands beside the new road. 


Vicinity of the Speke Chapel, Exeter Cathedral 


* 1843 

* Location: insula XXXIX? 

* EAPIT Site number: 136 

* City HER number: 968 

e Associated references: Fox 1952a, 102—3 


Roman town: outside the Speke Chapel, at a depth 
of c. 1.2 m, a tessellated pavement was found in 1843, 
measuring c. 7 m by c. 2.4 m. An excavation on the site 
in 1936 (Site 12) failed to find this pavement, although 
other Roman features were recorded. The exact site of 
this site is therefore unknown. 


Waterbeer Street (Police Station, at angle of 
Pancras Lane) (EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.16) 


* 1887 

* Location: insula IV/V, cohort C 

* EAPIT Site number: 137 

* City HER number: 969 

* Additional references: Chapter 5 below; Fox 1952a, 
99—100; Bidwell 1980, 71-2 


Roman town: during the construction of the Police 
Station in Waterbeer Street in 1887, three sections of 
mosaic pavement were discovered that probably corre- 
spond to one reported by the antiquarian William Stukeley 
in Pancras Lane in 1723 


Shooting Marsh Stile 


* 1999 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 138 

* City HER number: 973 

* Additional references: Exeter Archaeology 1998 


Roman/Later medieval: a sequence of historic river grav- 
els was seen. Post-medieval: three probable 18th-century 
tanners' lime pits were found as well as a contemporary 
structure containing brick-burning debris. 


St Nicholas Priory 


* 1842 

* Location: insula VII 

* EAPIT Site number: 139 

* City HER number: 978 

* Additional references: N/A 


Later medieval: a manuscript bequeathed to Exeter 
City Library from the collection of memoranda relat- 
ing to the Courtenay family records the discovery of 
a lead coffin at St Nicholas Priory. The coffin was 
believed to contain the remains of Mawle the widow 
of Sir Hugh Courtenay whose will was dated 20 
August 1464. 


East Gate 


• 1953 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 140 

* City HER number: 997 

* Additional references: N/A 


Later medieval: Lady Aileen Fox made an observation 
of the footings of the eastern drum tower of the medieval 
East Gate. The observation was not published, but a plan 
and notes were made. 


Excavations in St Edmund's Chapel, Exeter 
Cathedral 


* 1896 

* Location: insula XIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 141 

* City HER number: 4528 

* Additional references: McAleer 1991 
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Later medieval: many reused 12th-century archi- 
tectural fragments were found in the foundations of 
the chapel. Most are lost but some are still held by the 
cathedral. The chapel was further investigated in 1936-7 
(Site 142) 


St Edmund's Chapel, Exeter Cathedral 


* 1936-7 

* Location: insula XIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 142 

* City HER number: 4537 

* Additional references: McAleer 1984, pl. 1; Erskine 
et al. 1988, 85 


Later medieval: during alterations to St Edmund's 
chapel to make it into a memorial chapel for the 
Devonshire Regiment, footings of its west wall were 
exposed. The chapel was previously excavated in 1896 
(Site 141). 


Cowick Street 


• 1999-2000 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 143 

* City HER number: 15003 

* Additional references: Blaylock 2000 


Post-medieval: previous investigations on Albany Road 
in 1978 and 1984 (Sites 66 and 79) had exposed remains of 
the 16th/early 17th-century Birdall family bronze foundry. 
In 1999—2000 the area to the rear of the foundry was investi- 
gated including several clay quarry pits which had been back- 
filled with pieces of mould that had been broken after casting 
in order to remove the vessels. Post-foundry activity con- 
sisted of a number of 18th/19th-century pits and horticultural 
features. 


Acland Road 


• 2000 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 144 

* City HER number: 15085 

* Additional references: Reed and Collings 2000 


No archaeological features were recorded due to 
modern disturbances. 


Bonhay Road 

• 2000; 2001 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 145 

* City HER number: 15090; 15103 


* Additional references: Mayes and Hardy 2004 


Later medieval/post-medieval: excavations were under- 
taken on and near the site of Bonhay Mill, located near 
the junction of the Higher and Lower Leats. A possible 
weir comprising a timber beam, a large number of upright 
stakes, and a large quantity of unworked stone blocks were 
recorded. The channel in which the weir was built was then 
backfilled, and truncated by two phases of timber-revetted 
leat. Timbers from the weir structure and the two phases 
of leat were sampled for dendrochronological analysis, 
although only one timber, from the weir, produced a felling 
date of after 1596 (since the timber had no sapwood). 


Southernhay East Car Park 


* 2001; 2002-3 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 146 

* City HER number: 15098; 15205 

* Additional references: Bedford 2001; Stead 2004; 
Quinnell 2017 


Prehistoric: parts of a Middle Iron Age ring gully 
roundhouse and field system were excavated, producing 
a large assemblage of ‘South-Western Decorated’ pottery 
dating to the 2nd century BC. Roman: deposits of poten- 
tial Roman date were found but not further investigated 
due to their depth. 


Queen Street 

* 2001-2 

* Location: insula IV/V, cohort block A 
* EAPIT Site number: 147 

* City HER number: 15106 

* Additional references: Stead 2002 


Roman fortress: in one of a number of trenches exca- 
vated during the Exeter gas main replacement scheme, 
Trench 9 revealed a post-trench and although its true 
nature is uncertain its depth (0.40 m) and profile are 
consistent with barrack post-trenches excavated else- 
where in the legionary fortress. The location of its NW 
edge is also consistent with a post-trench or conturb- 
ernium division within a barrack block. A steep-sided 
feature in Trench 11 was in a position corresponding to 
that of the veranda of a barrack, although it was con- 
siderably larger than a standard postpit and as such its 
identification relative to the legionary fortress remains 
inconclusive. 


Northcott Warehouse 


* 2001-2 
* Location: extra-mural 
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* EAPIT Site number: 148 
* City HER number: 15147 
* Additional references: Stead and Dyer 2003 


Later medieval: a leat, previously recorded at Site 80, 
was recorded. 


Tudor Street 


• 2003 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 149 

* City HER number: 15155 

* Additional references: Passmore et al. 2009 


Later medieval: several phases of repair to the Higher 
Leat were recorded, the earliest dating to 1380—1470. 
Post-medieval: the excavation documented the progres- 
sively denser concentration of buildings, including a 
possible fulling mill and dyehouses, in an area heavily 
involved in the cloth industry following its initial devel- 
opment in the early 17th century. 


Victoria Nurseries 


• 2003 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 150 

* City HER number: 15198 

* Additional references: Dyer 2003 


Later medieval: a metalled trackway was observed, 
although the only dating evidence was a scrap of medieval 
or post-medieval pottery in the overlying silt layer. 
However, the trackway was succeeded by three ditches 
which contained roof slate and tile from the 14th or 15th 
centuries. The trackway and ditches follow the line of a 
boundary depicted on a map of 1790. 


Paris Street/High Street 

* 2003-4 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 151 

* City HER number: 15250; 15251 
* Additional references: none 


Roman town: two lengths of a V-shaped ditch con- 
taining Roman pottery were recorded during a watching 
brief. The ditch was interpreted as a boundary feature. 
Post-medieval: a section of a probable Civil War defensive 
ditch was recorded. 


Longbrook Street 
* 2004 


* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 152 

* City HER number: 15278 

* Additional references: Dyer and Allan 2004 


Later medieval: the robbed pipe-trench of one of 
Exeter's medieval conduits was recorded during a watch- 
ing brief. Post-medieval: a 14 m length of the conduit of 
1805—33 was also recorded. 


George's Meeting House, South Street 


• 2004 

* Location: intra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 153 

* City HER number: 15289 

* Additional references: Pearce and Parker 2005 


Roman: soil horizons of this period had survived only 
as isolated patches. Later medieval: a large number of 
pits were recorded, one of which may have been built 
to support a tanning tank, while most were probably for 
domestic rubbish. Post-medieval: 11 burials associated 
with George's Meeting House, a former Unitarian (origi- 
nally Presbyterian) site of worship from 1760—1983, were 
recorded. Two trenches to the SE of this site had been 
previously excavated (Site 36). 


Mount Dinham, Dinham Road 


• 2005; 2007-9 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 154 

* City HER number: 15304 

* Additional references: Leverett and Valentin 2005; 
Passmore 2013; Holbrook 2015; Passmore forthcoming 


Roman fortress: many features dating to the military 
period were recorded. The principal structure was a 
large building comprising an aisled hall, surrounded by 
small rooms and corridors, and a courtyard. This was 
constructed in the post-trench technique associated with 
Roman military buildings. Its plan is indicative of a large 
domestic building, and is provisionally interpreted as a 
praetorium, although the exact function is unknown (see 
EAPIT 1, Chapter 5). Roman town: after the military 
building went out of use a 1st-century AD cremation burial 
was placed next to two of its walls (other Roman burials 
were recorded nearby at Sites 83 and 159). Later Roman 
features, of 2nd and 3rd-century AD date, were also 
found, but no associated buildings were located other than 
a mausoleum. Other pits, postholes and gullies of probable 
mid to late 2nd-century AD date suggest settlement and 
perhaps agricultural activities outside the Roman town. 
Ditches interpreted as an enclosure of Roman date were 
also located. Later medieval: a layer of medieval soil 
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covered the Roman deposits, indicating agricultural and/ 
or horticultural use at this time. Post-medieval: several 
boundary ditches and gullies were excavated, along with 
postholes possibly associated with post-medieval cloth 
drying. Tenter racks are shown here on Tozer's map of 
1792 for example. 


30—32 Longbrook Street 


* 1994; 2015 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 155 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Collings and Matthews 1994; 
Smith 2014 


Later medieval/post-medieval: remains of the late 
medieval and post-medieval frontage were identified. 
Other potential archaeological remains had been removed 
by modern disturbance. 


Princesshay (EAPIT 1, Figs 6.14, 8.3 and 8.6C; 
this volume, front cover) 


* 1991; 1997-2006 

* Location: insulae XXIXXIII/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX, XL city wall and defences, and extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 156 

e City HER number: 136; 803; 15221 

* Additional references: EAACR 1991; Bradley et al. 
1999, 238-40; Keppie et al. 1999, 366-7; Burnham 
et al. 2000, 424; Burnham et al. 2007, 295—6; Pearce 
2007; Quinnell 2017; Steinmetzer, Orme and Allan 
forthcoming; Steinmetzer, Stead, Pearce, Bidwell and 
Allan forthcoming 


Numerous phases of investigations have been under- 
taken in the Princesshay area ranging from watching 
briefs, a series of 32 test pits, and several open area 
excavations. The large-scale excavations lay outside the 
legionary fortress but largely within the Late Roman/ 
medieval city walls; several of the smaller investiga- 
tions did, however, lie within the legionary fortress. 
Late prehistoric: part of a small Iron Age roundhouse 
was excavated as well as an arc of ten large postpits, 
one of which was radiocarbon dated to the Late Iron 
Age. Roman fortress: parts of the defensive ditches and 
interval towers of a military enclosure dated c. AD 50—75 
were examined, while part of the defensive ditch of the 
fortress itself was seen in a trench along Chapel Street. 
Roman town: Early Roman civil occupation was repre- 
sented by a series of enclosures and extra-mural roads, 
with extensive evidence for tile production. Evidence of 
a group of substantial but heavily robbed town houses of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries AD was recorded in the main 
excavation area; they were extended and remodelled 


before their abandonment in the late 4th century AD 
(EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14). Evidence of a further building 
was seen in a trial trench on Bedford Street where a 
slab of opus signinum was regarded as being in situ and 
probably represents later Roman building. Evidence of 
the Late Roman town's defences were also recorded. A 
continuation of the extra-mural road seen at Site 29 was 
also recorded in a trial trench on Chapel Street, while 
traces of the town's rampart were seen in several trial 
trenches. Saxo-Norman: a hollow way running SW-NE 
contained three phases of metalling, the latest sealed 
by dark soil containing 11th/12th-century pottery; its 
position suggests it was part of the Late Saxon street 
layout. A large number of cess- and rubbish pits were also 
recorded. Later medieval: most of the areas lay within 
the precinct of the city's Dominican friary, with the 
largest excavated area within its garden. This revealed 
evidence for the preceding urban occupation of the area 
and the largest collection of late medieval pottery in 
Exeter was recovered from a well. In other areas of the 
Princesshay excavations, parts of the nave and north nave 
aisle of the friary church were recorded. A linear feature 
may be the construction trench for the 1259 Bishop 
Bronscombe's aqueduct. Five inhumations recorded 
in a trial trench were probably related to the friary's 
cemetery. Post-medieval: the principal Princesshay site 
was occupied by the mansion of the Earls (later Dukes) 
of Bedford from the Reformation until its demolition 
in 1773; there are strong grounds for believing that the 
core of the mansion consisted of the domestic ranges of 
the monastery. Bedford House was demolished for the 
construction of Bedford Circus in the 1770s, which was 
itself destroyed in the Exeter Blitz of 1942. Defensive 
ditches from the Civil War sieges of the city were also 
recorded outside the city walls to the NE. 


Royal Albert Memorial Museum/Bradninch 
Place 


* 1994; 2003; 2008-9; 2011 

* Location: intra-mural and city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 157 

* City HER number: 114; 15145 

* Additional references: Bedford and Hall 1994; Nenk 
et al. 1995, 195; Burnham et al. 1995, 365; Exeter 
Archaeology 2003; Steinmetzer 2011; Passmore and 
Rainbird 2014 


Roman town/Norman: several phases of archaeolog- 
ical excavation and recording revealed elements of the 
rampart of the Roman civil town and of the ditch and 
rampart of the outer bailey of the Norman Castle. The 
latter were found to cut two Roman quarry pits dating to 
the 3rd century AD; Roman quarrying in the immediate 
vicinity of Rougemont (an outcrop of volcanic basalt 
and trap) had previously been found in 2006 at Site 193. 
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Carnegie House 


• 2008 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 158 

* City HER number: 15609 

* Additional references: none 


No archaeological features were recorded. 


28—29 Lower North Street 


* 2011 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 159 

* City HER number: 15659 

* Additional references: none 


Roman town: a posthole and two graves were recorded 
(although no bone survived). A further Roman burial had 
been recorded nearby at Site 154. 


Cathedral Yard 


* 2012-14 

* Location: insula XIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 160 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Thomson et al. 2014 


Later medieval/post-medieval: one of the series of 
watching briefs undertaken as part of gas main replacement 
works across central Exeter revealed several wall foundations 
and burial deposits N of the modern cemetery boundary, 
indicating the original graveyard was more extensive prior 
to the encroachment of properties along the N boundary of 
Cathedral Close in the late 16th and 17th centuries. 


Paul Street 


* 2012-14 

* Location: insula IV/V 

* EAPIT Site number: 161 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Thomson et al. 2014 


Roman fortress: one of the series of watching briefs 
undertaken as part of gas main replacement works across 
central Exeter recorded a large posthole and although no 
datable artefacts were recovered its size suggest a Roman 
military date. Its function is unclear: while possibly related 
to a tower of some sort, its spacing relative to the known 
examples of Exeter's interval towers is incorrect. 


Timepiece Nightclub, Little Castle Street 
* 2006-7 


* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 162 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Passmore and Coles 2011 


Roman town: the clay rampart to the rear of the Roman 
town wall was recorded. Post-medieval: five graves from 
when the site was used as a Castle Street Congregational 
Chapel in the late 18th and 19th centuries were recorded. 


Southgate Hotel, Southernhay 


• 2009 

* Location: extra-mural and city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 163 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Pearce 2009 


Roman/Saxo-Norman/later medieval/post-medieval: 
elements of the Roman, Saxo-Norman, later medieval, 
and Civil War defensive ditches were exposed just N of 
the South Gate. Burials from the former Trinity Burial 
Ground, which occupied the site between the late 17th 
and early 19th centuries, were recorded. 


North Gate Court 


* 2010 

* Location: intra-mural and city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 164 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Farnell 2010a; Chapman et al. 
2011, 384 


Roman town: excavation immediately S of the work 
undertaken along Paul Street in 1981—85 (Site 76) revealed 
a continuation of the Roman road that had previously 
been recorded immediately outside the early civilian 
defensive ditch at Site 76. Elements of the later Roman 
town defences were recorded, including an exposure of 
the foundations of the city wall towards the front of the 
site nearest to Lower North Street where the wall fabric 
has been left in-situ to an unknown depth. The city wall 
and rampart had previously been recorded here in 1978 
(Site 69). 


Friar's Green 


* 2011 

* Location: extra-mural and city defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 165 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Passmore and Parker 2012 


Post-medieval: a historic building appraisal and trial 
trench excavations were carried out at Magnolia House 
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and Acacia House, Friar's Green. The site lies within a 
1st-century AD Roman military compound outside of 
the South Gate identified at Sites 50, 96 and 97 and a 
Franciscan friary established c. 1300. Seven trenches were 
dug and no traces of the Roman or medieval periods were 
found, although post-medieval demolition and levelling 
deposits were encountered dating to between the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. 


St Stephen's Church 


* 2011-12 

* Location: insula XXII 

* EAPIT Site number: 166 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Stewart Brown Associates 2012 


Saxo-Norman: excavation uncovered part of an early 
Norman crypt and a small fragment of its Saxon predecessor. 
Later medieval: recording of the standing structure showed 
that the church was extended eastward in the early 14th cen- 
tury with the addition of a chancel built above an archway 
spanning a narrow street. The church acquired aisles and 
a west tower in the later medieval period. Post-medieval: 
the church underwent major rebuilding in 1660—65, and 
extensive internal rearrangement and re-roofing in 1826. 


Dean Clarke House, Southernhay 


• 2013 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 167 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Rainbird 2014 


Roman: four Romano-British pits containing 1st to 
4th-century AD pottery were found, while a series of post- 
holes did not form any coherent pattern. Post-medieval: 
walls associated with the Dean Clarke House Hospital 
and a small building probably associated with Wynard's 
Almshouses, built by William Wynard in 1435, were also 
recorded. 


Exeter Cathedral School 


• 2004; 2013 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* EAPIT Site number: 168 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Dyer and Allan 2004; Rainbird 
2013; 2015 


Later medieval/post-medieval: small-scale excava- 
tion and examination of upstanding fabric showed that 
the boundary of this property incorporates the remains 
of a late medieval gatehouse; the wall itself appears to 


be part of the enclosure of the 13th-century Bishop's 
Palace. 


23-27 Mary Arches Street and Quintana Gate, 
Bartholomew Street West (EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14) 


* 2017 

* Location: insula I, cohort block G and intra-mural 
* EAPIT Site number: 169 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Farnell 2018 


Roman fortress: the site — immediately N and W of the 
excavations at Bartholomew Street East (Site 73) — was 
located towards the W corner of the legionary fortress. 
Excavated remains included the fortress ditch and rampart, 
street, and internal timber buildings. Roman town: in the later 
Roman town the plot was occupied by two stone structures 
including a large town house and a building with a hypocaust 
and a tessellated floor. ?Late Saxon: activity was limited, 
although a ditch that crossed the site and a small slag pit fur- 
nace base may be of this date. Later medieval: in the medieval 
period the site fell within the grounds of St Nicholas' Priory. 
It appears to have remained undeveloped open ground or 
gardens although a number of pits were dug together with a 
large industrial feature whose function is currently unknown. 


Cathedral Green/Palace Gate/Bishops Palace 
(Gas Main Replacement) 


* 2012-14 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 170 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Thomson et al. 2014 


A series of watching briefs were undertaken as part of 
gas main replacement works at several sites in the city 
centre, with the largest located near Cathedral Green. 
Roman fortress: evidence of the legionary fortress rampart 
was seen. Roman town: walls and contemporary metalled 
surfaces, together with several silty clay deposits contain- 
ing mid to late 2nd-century AD pottery and fragments of 
tile, point to later Roman buried soils and/or occupation 
deposits. Early medieval/Saxo-Norman: ‘dark earth’ 
deposits were seen in three trenches, and disarticulated 
human bones in Kalendarhay were radiocarbon 
dated to between the 8th and 12th centuries (EAPIT 1, 
Fig. 7.8). Saxo-Norman: a metalled surface was seen 
overlying the ‘dark earth’ in one trench. Later medieval: 
burials found in Cathedral Yard were radiocarbon dated 
to between the 15th and early 17th centuries. 


Exe Bridges Retail Park, Cowick Street 
* 2011 
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* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 171 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Blaylock 1996; 2000; 2015; 
Sims and Kerr-Peterson 2012 


Later medieval: a section of leat was exposed, prob- 
ably dating from the late 15th/early 16th century. Post- 
medieval: features of a 16th/17th-century bronze foundry 
were recorded (the site was adjacent to the earlier inves- 
tigations at Site 79). 


31 Cowick Street 


* 2016 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 172 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Hughes 2016 


Later medieval: a watching brief recorded a buried soil 
layer containing decorated medieval floor tile and ridge 
tile. The presence of large numbers of wasters suggests 
a production site was located nearby during the 14th 
century, possibly linked with the supply of tiles to high 
status religious buildings in Exeter. 


Western Way 


* 2011 

* Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 173 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Passmore 2011b 


No archaeological features were recorded. 


Eagle Yard, Tudor Street 


* 2014 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 174 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Rainbird et al. 2014; Rainbird 
and Govier 2017 


Post-medieval: documentary sources indicate the site 
was first built upon during the 17th century in association 
with the local cloth industry, although no buildings asso- 
ciated with this were recorded during the investigation. 


Renslade House, Tudor Street 


* 2017-19 
* Location: extra-mural 
e EAPIT Site number: 175 


* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Hughes 2019 


Later medieval: 13th-century animal bones suggest 
that tanning, horn-working and fulling were carried 
on the site. Post-medieval: from the 16th to the 17th 
centuries, the presence of casting waste marked the 
increasing importance of metalworking. A blacksmith's 
workshop and foundries, the largest of which — the 
Bonhay and Eagle Foundry — occupied part of the site 
from the 19th century until its partial demolition in the 
late 20th century. 


Frog Street (former Radmore and Tucker site) 


* 2018 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 176 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Clutterbuck 2019 


Post-medieval: industrial activity in the form of fur- 
naces and ancillary buildings were recorded, and although 
the specific industrial activity was not determined, docu- 
mentary sources emphasise the significance of cloth-dye- 
ing in this area. 


West Street 


* 2015 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 177 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Thomon et al. 2014 


Later medieval/post-medieval: in one of a number of 
trenches excavated during the Exeter gas main replace- 
ment scheme, a structure built of volcanic trap rubble 
and bonded with red clay was seen. It may represent the 
remains of the city's West Gate. 


Cricklepit Mill 
2002; 2006 
* Location: extra-mural 
* EAPIT Site number: 178 
* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Steinmetzer 2007 


Post-medieval: excavation on the site of a new exten- 
sion to Cricklepit Mill revealed the remains of three 
buildings depicted on sketches from 1825 as well as the 
remains of a cobbled surface that pre-dated the Civil War. 


Quay Hill 
• 2008; 2019 
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* Location: insula XXXII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* EAPIT Site number: 179 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Rainbird and Valentin 2016 


An excavation in 2008 was abandoned after the 
collapse of a retaining wall rendered the site unsafe. 
Further excavation and recording was commenced in 
2019. Roman fortress: a ditch contained pottery from the 
fortress period. Other linear features containing Roman 
pottery were also noted before work was abandoned. 


Cathedral Close 


* 2010 

* Location: insula XIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 180 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Allan 2010 


Roman town: five successive floor levels representing 
Roman civil buildings were identified. Later medieval: 
four burials and disarticulated bone from the medieval 
cathedral cemetery were also exposed. 


The Quay Antiques Centre 


* 2014 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 181 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Smith 2014 


Post-medieval: excavation within a sewer trench revealed 
a small bonded stone revetment wall, probably related to 
the remodelling of the quay in the late 17th century. 


Exeter Quay Flood Defences 

* 2014 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 182 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Wessex Archaeology 2015 


Post-medieval: cobbled surface layers of the former 
quay were revealed in two evaluation trenches. 


Bull Meadow Road, former Eye Hospital 

* 2010 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 183 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Gent et al. 2011 


Later medieval: a single posthole containing a sherd 
of 14th-century pottery was recorded. Post-medieval: 
17th/18th-century garden planting trenches and a dump or 
levelling layer were encountered. A short length of wall 
and 19th-century surfaces were also recorded, although 
their function is not known as contemporary mapping 
shows this area as open ground. 


Verney Street 


* 2011; 2016 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 184 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Pink 2011; Steinmetzer 2016 


Roman town: several pits and ditches were recorded, 
including part of a curvilinear enclosure. One ditch may 
have an Iron Age date, although this dating rests on its 
relationship with the Roman ditches rather than from arte- 
factual evidence. Later medieval: a ditch running parallel 
to Sidwell Street as well as a large sub-circular pit were 
recorded. Post-medieval: most features recorded on the 
site were post-medieval postholes and possible 17th or 
18th-century rubbish pits. 


1-11 Sidwell Street (John Lewis), rear of 


* 2011 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 185 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Kerr-Peterson and Passmore 
2012 


Saxo-Norman: the earliest dated feature was an oval 
pit, which contained a sherd of Saxo-Norman pottery. 
Several other ditches and pits may be of a similar date. 
Later medieval: a 14th or 15th-century boundary wall 
was recorded. 


69—73 Sidwell Street 


* 2012 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 186 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Passmore and Stead 2012 


19th-century building activity on the site had removed 
any early archaeology. 


Underground Passages 
* 2012 
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* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 187 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Hughes 2012 


Later medieval: a trench was excavated with the aim 
of locating and exposing the tops of the Underground 
Passages (consisting of two separate conduits — the City 
Passage and the Cathedral Passage) that supplied water to 
medieval Exeter. Only a short undisturbed length of the 
construction cut of the Cathedral Passage was found due 
to later truncation, although a small section of vertical 
breccia masonry may have formed part of the side wall 
of the passage. 


1 Cheeke Street 


• 2017 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 188 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Rainbird 2017 


No archaeological features were recorded as the 
site had been levelled during post-Second World War 
redevelopment. 


St Sidwell's Point 


* 2010; 2018 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 189 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Farnell and Salvatore 2010; 
Clarke 2018; Orellana 2019 


Evidence of a previously unknown Early Roman fortifi- 
cation was found, represented by two parallel NWSE ori- 
entated ditches, the profile of one of which corresponded 
closely to the Punic typology commonly used during the 
Roman period for military defensive ditches. Pottery 
recovered also dated to the mid 1st-2nd century AD. 
Deposits of clay that had slumped into the ditch indicate 
the existence of a rampart. The ditches probably represent 
the remains of a fort, or fortlet or some sort of defended 
military compound. The two ditches were truncated by a 
later Roman civil boundary. 


Brunel Close 

• 2007 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 190 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Exeter Archaeology 2007 


No pre-modern archaeological features were recorded. 


St David's Church 


* 2017 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 191 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Chapman et al. 2017; 
Steinmetzer forthcoming 


Roman fortress: a small excavation within the western 
end of the present church recorded a large quantity of tile 
and possible tile kiln waste, indicating the location of a tile 
manufacturing site in the period c. AD 70-80. After the 
abandonment of the tile manufacturing, there was no evi- 
dence of subsequent occupation or activity on the site and the 
land reverted to agricultural use until the early 19th century. 


95-96 Fore Street, rear of 


* 2017 

* Location: insula XI/XII 

* EAPIT Site number: 192 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Farnell and Passmore 2017 


Archaeological deposits were recorded in six geotech- 
nical pits, including several walls, although they were not 
securely dated. 


Exeter Castle 


• 2006 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* EAPIT Site number: 193 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Jenkins 1806; Phear 1892; 
Blaylock and Higham. forthcoming 


Roman town: tile, red-painted wall plaster, tesserae, 
window glass and mortar fragments of a substantial but 
unlocated building were found, possibly a later town 
house. Evidence of earlier quarrying was also found, 
representing the first time Roman quarrying had been 
recorded in the immediate vicinity of Rougemont. Early 
medieval: eight inhumations orientated ENE-SWS were 
recorded (18 graves were also recorded during building 
work in the 1890s and further burials had been found in 
1774 building works, although they were not recognised 
as pre-Norman until this investigation). Some of the inhu- 
mations were charcoal burials and their presence suggests 
the presence of a pre-Norman chapel here, although no 
documentary or other archaeological evidence for one has 
been found. Norman: evidence of the Norman rampart, 
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together with its subsequent heightening, was noted. Later 
medieval: walls of 12th/13th-century buildings including 
a chapel and gatehouse were recorded. Post-medieval: 
buildings including the Devon Assize Hall Sessions 
House, as well as later landscaping activities including the 
demolition of the later medieval buildings, were recorded. 


Kalendarhay 


* 2018 

* Location: Kalendarhay 

* EAPIT Site number: 194 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Allan 2018 


Early medieval/Saxo-Norman: 63 fragments of disar- 
ticulated human bones were recovered. Three were sub- 
mitted for radiocarbon dating and considered together they 
are likely to represent burials spanning the Late Saxon to 
the Norman periods with the burial deposit dating from 
the 8th to 12th centuries (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.8). 


Exeter Cathedral School (Kalendar Hall) 


• 2013 

* Location: insula XIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 195 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Simpson et al. 2014 


Roman town: walls of two buildings belonging to the 
public baths previously recorded at Site 17 were found. 
Later medieval/post-medieval: the retaining wall pre- 
serves fragments of a building of the late 14th-century 
college and evidence of many subsequent changes. 


Custom House 


• 2007 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 196 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Steinmetzer 2008 


Post-medieval: the remains of a cobbled surface and 
Heavitree stone foundations pre-dating the Custom House 
were recorded in excavations within the building. 


Well Street 

* 2014 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 197 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Tizzard et al. 2017 


Later medieval: an octagonal structure of Heavitree 
stone is thought to represent the late medieval phase of 


the holy well of St Sidwell. The structure was substantial 
enough to have supported a roof and was surrounded by a 
cobbled surface with a drainage channel. It was succeeded 
by a later 19th-century well adjoining it. 


Honiton Inn, Paris Street 


* 2018 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 198 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Beaverstock and Socha- 
Paszkiewicz 2018 


No deposits earlier than the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury were recorded, other than some late 17th/18th-century 
waste from clay pipe manufacture that the excavators 
thought was redeposited. 


Belgrave Road 


* 2019 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 199 

* City HER number: N/A 

* Additional references: Austin and Evans 2019; Clarke 
2019 


Two phases of trenching were carried out on this site, 
and no archaeological deposits were recorded. 


The Mint 


* 1812; 1837 

* Location: insula VI 

* EAPIT Site number: 200 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Bidwell 1980, 72 


Roman town: in 1812 a tessellated pavement was 
found in digging the foundations of the new Roman 
Catholic chapel in the Mint. In 1837 labourers laying 
gas-pipes in the Mint (presumably the alley itself) 
found a Roman foundation with a coin of Faustina II 
embedded in it. 


Bartholomew Street West 


* 2012-14 

* Location: city wall and defences 

* EAPIT Site number: 201 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Thomson et al. 2014 


Later medieval: one of the series of watching briefs under- 
taken as part of gas main replacement works across central 
Exeter revealed a NW-SE orientated wall foundation proba- 
bly representing surviving courses of the medieval city wall. 
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Cathedral Yard 


• 2006 

* Location: insulae XIII and XIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 202 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Goodwin 2007 


Roman fortress: six compact layers of silty clay were 
interpreted by the excavators as possibly representing street 
surfaces and associated makeup/levelling layers. Its position 
suggests it was the street that ran SW of the legionary bath- 
house, although their makeup of silty-clay seems unlikely for 
Roman street surfaces. Roman town: a compact lime-mortar 
floor was tentatively identified as the surface of an aisle 
around the forum. An area of metalled surface may possibly 
bea Roman street surface, as suggested by the form and qual- 
ity of its construction and the appearance of the underlying 
deposits while a Roman tile was also recovered. A wheel rut 
does not correspond to any known Roman road alignment. 
?Roman town/early medieval: a substantial robbed-out wall 
was recorded and the fairly clean fills of its construction 
cut were devoid of post-Roman material, suggesting it was 
either a later Roman or early medieval wall. One possible 
function for this structure is as part of the early minster 
precinct. Saxo-Norman/later medieval: several graves were 
excavated in four pits around Cathedral Yard. One grave 
contained bones that were radiocarbon dated to 1010—1160, 
while bones from another grave were radiocarbon dated to 
1410-1630 (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.8). 


St Thomas Court 


* 2017-18 

* Location: extra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 203 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 

* Additional references: Litchenstein and Hughes 2020 


Post-medieval: pits, ditches, buried soils and demolition 
layers of the post-medieval period were recorded as well as 
the remains of a probable late 19th/early 20th-century cellar. 


City Arcade 


* 2019 

* Location: insula XUXII 

* EAPIT Site number: 204 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Andrew Pye pers. comm. 


Roman fortress: post-trenches relating to the legionary 
fortress's barrack blocks were recorded. Roman town: a 
large circular pit with cross-shaped flues or trenches at 
its base, containing lime and charcoal deposits, may be a 
limekiln. Several probable rubbish pits were also found 
and the foundations of stone walls may represent Roman 
structural remains. Post-medieval: numerous large rubbish 
pits were recorded dating to around 1700. 


Mama Stones 


* 2019 

* Location: intra-mural 

* EAPIT Site number: 205 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Andrew Pye pers. comm. 


Roman fortress: although most of the site had been 
heavily truncated by later building activities, remains of 
the legionary fortress's defensive ditch was seen as well 
as the base of the associated rampart. Saxo-Norman/later 
medieval: the fortress ditch was cut by a medieval rub- 
bish pit and a partially exposed trench containing a stone 
structure, although its function could not be established. 
Pottery recovered from the construction backfill dated 
from AD 950-1350. 


The Deanery 


* 2005-6 

* Location: insula XVIII 

* EAPIT Site number: 206 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Goodwin and Gent 2007 


Roman town: material possibly associated with the 
demolition of the Roman bath-house was encountered, 
above which was a layer of Roman soil. Saxo-Norman: 
five incomplete burials were recorded, one radiocarbon 
dated to 1030-1220 cal AD (EAPIT 1, Fig. 7.8). The 
presence of these burials was unexpected as the college 
of the Vicars Choral extended along Kalendarhay to the 
north, forming the boundary to the cemetery of St Mary 
Major church and the Cathedral, suggesting that these 
burials predate these buildings and likely follow the estab- 
lishment of the Late Saxon minster in c. 930. Although 
only one bone was radiocarbon dated, the alignment of 
these burials suggest they represent two phases of the Late 
Saxon minster cemetery, with two burials being possibly 
earlier, dating to the 7th-10th century. Later medieval: 
the remains of the college of the Vicars Choral may be 
represented by a wall, probably part of a cell that opened 
to a small yard. 


Royal Clarence Hotel 


* 2016-19 

* Location: insula XIV 

* EAPIT Site number: 207 

* City HER number: no HER number allocated yet 
* Additional references: Andrew Pye pers. comm. 


Roman town: following a fire on the site, archae- 
ological monitoring and test pits recorded three pits, 
one containing a waterlogged deposit, and a posthole 
along with Roman pottery, glass and ceramic building 
material. Later medieval: medieval pottery was also 
recovered. 


Roman Exeter: The Fortress Plan, апа Gazetteers of Evidence 
for the Street Plans and Stone Buildings 


Paul Bidwell and David Gould 


This chapter contains three sections all relating to the Roman 
fortress and town at Exeter. The first is a detailed description 
of the fortress plan by Paul Bidwell, the second a gazetteer 
ofthe evidence for the Roman streets in Exeter, and the third 
a gazetteer ofthe evidence for the Roman civilian buildings, 
updating the ‘Gazetteers of Buildings’ in Paul Bidwell's 
(1980, 53—55, 69—79) Roman Exeter: Fortress and Town. 
The Site Numbers referred to are those in Chapter 2 above. 


Section 3.1: The plan and buildings of the 
legionary fortress at Exeter 
by Paul Bidwell 


Introduction 


The history and setting of the fortress have been discussed 
in the first volume of these studies, together with its place 
in the evolution of fortress plans (EAPIT 1, Chapter 5). 
The opportunity 1s taken here to summarise the evidence 
for the Exeter plan. Its reconstruction has partly depended 
on Henderson's model for the blueprint which the original 
Roman surveyors seem to have followed (Fig. 3.1). This 
new study makes some additions and modifications, but 
none directly contradicts the underlying scheme which 
Henderson deduced. 

The first attempt to reconstruct the plan of the fortress 
drew on the results of excavations in the 1970s (Bidwell 
1979, fig. 2; repeated in Bidwell 1980, fig. 7, with the addi- 
tion of buildings found at Queen Street in 1978 (Site 68)). 
Excavations in 1982 and 1986 (Sites 76 and 86) showed 
that the fortress had extended farther to the north-east and 
faced south-west, overlooking the river crossing, rather 
than in the opposite direction as Bidwell had suggested. 
Parts of barracks found near the western corner of the for- 
tress at Bartholomew Street East in 1980-1 (Site 73) and at 
St Nicholas Priory in 1983-4 (Site 78) allowed Henderson 
to propose an overall reconstruction of its plan (1988, 


94—5, fig. 5.3). He noted that the plots for the buildings 
had been laid out using multiples of the pes monetalis, 
and in a subsequent paper he explored the metrology of 
the fortress in great detail (Fig. 3.1; 1991, fig. 13.1, with 
minor amendments to the 1988 plan). In 1992-4 levels 
of the military period across all the unpublished sites 
in the fortress and its surroundings were described and 
illustrated in a series of detailed reports written mainly 
by Bedford and Salvatore but with some contributions by 
Earwood, Henderson and Simpson; they were intended 
to serve as the basis for a comprehensive account of the 
fortress which was never written. The reports included 
lists of pottery and coins; other categories of finds from 
sites excavated in 1971—9 had been published in Holbrook 
and Bidwell (1991), but later finds, apart from the pottery 
and coins, were not considered. 

Detailed accounts of sites excavated in the two dec- 
ades after the establishment of the Exeter Museums 
Archaeological Field Unit in 1971 were made widely 
available through the Archaeology Data Service as 
part of the Exeter Archaeology Archive Project (2015). 
Subsequent reports, published and unpublished, are 
referred to in the bibliography. Finally, Allan (2005, figs 
on p. 11 and back cover) reproduced Henderson's plan of 
the fortress with some updating as well as another plan 
showing what had actually been found in relation to the 
modern street system. 


For basic information about most of the fortresses cited 
in this chapter, together with plans and bibliographies, see 
Bishop 2012; references to later or more detailed accounts 
are given where necessary. Figure 3.2 illustrates the Latin 
terminology for the various parts of the fortress. 


The plan as reconstructed by Henderson 


The dimensions of the fortress measured from the inner lip 
of the ditch are about 349 m by 476 m giving it an area 
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Fig. 3.1 Henderson’s schematic reconstruction of the fortress plan based on ‘standard plan units measured in multiples of a quarter 
of an actus' (Henderson 1991a, 73). The value used for the pes monetalis (pM) was 0.2959 m; an actus is 120 pedes (after Henderson 
1991a, fig. 13.5) 
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Fig. 3.2 Latin terminology for the different parts of the fortress. 
The areas flanking the principia are the latera praetorii (drawn 
by David Gould) 


of 16.6 ha. The ditch and rampart have been seen on all 
four sides of the fortress (Table 3.1); its overall footprint 
is not in doubt, but there are minor irregularities in its 
outline (Fig. 3.3). Two interval towers spaced c. 30.0 m 
apart, the completely exposed example having a width of 
C. 3.0 m, were seen at Friernhay Street in 1981 (Figs 3.6 
and 3.11; Site 75). Henderson deduced that the intended 
spacing between the towers was 99 pedes monetales 
and that the width intended for the towers was 11 pedes 
monetales. According to his reconstruction the entire 
circuit would have had 44 interval towers. The validity 
of his hypothesis was demonstrated by the discovery in 
its predicted position of another example at Catherine 
Street, on the side of the fortress opposite Friernhay Street 
(Site 89; Henderson 1991a, 73—5, figs 13.1 and 13.7-11). 
Additional confirmation came from the positions of towers 
found behind the Cathedral School in 1992 (Site 100) and 
at the Quintana Gate site in 2017 (Site 169). 

Fixed points in the internal layout are provided by the 
viae praetoria and decumana which would have occupied 
a line bisecting the fortress from north-east to south-west. 
The south-east side of the via decumana was excavated at 
41-42 High Street in 1980 (Site 72). The via praetoria has 
never been seen, and neither has the via principalis, the 


Table 3.1 Excavations on the intervallum, rampart and inner 
ditch. The list begins at the northern corner and proceeds 
clockwise. Observations of the outer ditch, dug early in the 
civilian period, are also noted. EAAP = Exeter Archaeology 


Archive Project (2015) 


Site no. Location Description Publication 
86 NE side: Upper Inner ditch EAAP 
Paul Street 
89 NE side: Rampart, interval EAAP 
St Catherine’s tower, inner ditch 
Almshouses 
156 Princesshay Inner ditch Steinmetzer, 
Stead, 
Pearce, 
Bidwell 
and Allan 
forthcoming 
23 NE side: Chapel 1955 excavation Greenfield 
Street across line of 1964 
defences but only 
top of outer ditch 
seen 
100 SE side: Rampart and EAAP 
Cathedral interval tower. 
School Possible stone 
refacing; if so 
probably early 
town 
None ВЕ side: Rampart Thomson 
Bishop’s Palace et al. 2014 
63 SE side: Part of rampart, EAAP 
Mermaid Yard inner and outer 
ditches 
52/64  SE/SW sides: Inner and outer Chapter 8, 
Rack Street ditches this volume 
75 SW side: Complete transect ЕААР 


Friernhay Street 


including two 
interval towers 


169 NW side: Complete transect Farnell 2018 
Quintana Gate/ including interval 
Mary Arches tower 
Street 

35 NW side: 10-18 Via sagularis Holbrook 
Bartholomew and intervallum and Fox 
Street East buildings 1987 

76 NW side: Paul Inner and outer EAAP 
Street ditches 


third of the major streets within the fortress; also still to 
be excavated are the four gates of the fortress. The general 
position of the latera praetorii, the row of building plots 
facing the via principalis with the principia at its centre, 
was evident by 1979 when the fortress was thought to have 
faced north-east. Now that it is known that the fortress 
faced in the opposite direction, towards the river, the via 
principalis would have been on the south-west side of 
the latera praetorii. Henderson’s model for the metrology 
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of the fortress defences indicated the positions of the 
gates at the ends of this street, their width of 66 pedes 
monetales interrupting the regular spacing of the interval 
towers (Henderson 1991a, fig. 13.8). Corroboration of this 
aspect of the model came subsequently from Henderson's 
demonstration that the first two of the six surfaces of the 
road at the site of ће later South Gate of the Roman town 
could reasonably be assumed to have been of the fortress 
period (Site 96; Henderson 2001, 53—5, figs 1—4). At this 
point the road, which ran south-east to St Loye's and 
Topsham, was on the same line as that indicated for the 
via principalis by the metrology of the defences. 

Knowledge of the fortress buildings within the 
framework determined by the major streets depends 
mainly on five large excavations in its north-western 
half, which were at Goldsmith Street and Trichay Street 
(Chapters 5—6 in this volume) and at Bartholomew Street 
East, Friernhay Street and St Nicholas Priory (Sites 73, 
75 and 78). In the other half of the fortress, the baths 
have been partly excavated (Bidwell 1979), but the 
areas explored at Market Street in 1995—2002, though 
large, were badly damaged in places or did not always 
require full excavation is advance of development (Site 
115; Stead 2002, with references to earlier work not 
included in Exeter Archaeology Archive Project 2015). 
Also of great importance have been the numerous minor 
excavations and watching briefs which began in 1945 
during the clearance of War-damaged areas and are still 
continuing (see Chapter 2 above). 


The cohort blocks: their locations and details of 
the barracks 

In fortresses, the barracks (centuriae) were usually 
arranged in blocks of six, consisting of three facing 
pairs (maniples), each block accommodating one of the 
ten cohorts of the legion. Henderson assumed that as at 
Inchtuthil the cohort blocks were arranged symmetrically 
to either side of the central axis of the fortress, with the 
exception of the two blocks in the latera praetoria. The 
structural evidence is set out below. For convenience the 
cohort blocks in Henderson's model are designated A—J, 
the sequence running across the width of the fortress, 
starting in the northern corner and ending in the southern 
corner (Fig. 3.3). The barracks in each cohort block are 
numbered from 1—6, from north-west to south-east, or in 
the case of cohort blocks C-D and H-I, from north-east 
to south-west. The existence of two of the cohort blocks 
postulated by Henderson is very doubtful; they are not 
designated by letters and numbers, and their supposed 
structural remains are discussed in the next section. 

As reconstructed by Henderson (1991, fig. 13.3), all 
the barracks were 60.4 m in length overall, each with 12 
contubernia with a veranda at their front and a centurion's 
house 17.8 m in length. From the details now available 
it is clear that there were minor variations in the size and 
plans of the barracks. 


Cohort block A (Fig. 3.4): two fragments of the rear 
(south-east) wall of A6 were seen at Queen Street in 
1978 (Site 68). It extended c. 4.00 m further south-west 
than the limits of the cohort block as reconstructed by 
Henderson, who omitted the south-eastern fragment from 
his plan and showed a street running from north-west to 
south-east across its position (1991, fig. 13.1). He perhaps 
regarded the post-trench as a surveying error, but a similar 
departure from his overall scheme occurs at the north-east 
ends of G1—2 and J5 (see below). It 15 difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the barracks in cohort blocks A, G 
and J were longer than those in C, the difference perhaps 
explained by the provision of an extra contubernium in 
each barrack. 

Cohort block B: in 1994 a short length of what appeared 
to be the rear (south-east) wall of B6 was recorded during 
sewer repairs in the Cathedral Close (Site 105). It was 
found after the final version of Henderson's reconstructed 
plan was published but was in its predicted position. 

Cohort block C: for Ј2—3 (Goldsmith Street I-III, Sites 
37 and 39), see EAPIT2, Chapter 6, and for J5—6 (Trichay 
Street, Site 42), EAPIT2, Chapter 5. 

Cohort block D: short lengths of post-trenches fitting 
the positions suggested by Henderson for D5—6 were seen 
in 1998 during an evaluation in the Cathedral Cloisters 
(Site 133). 

Cohort block E: the barracks were probably those of the 
First Cohort, the size of which is uncertain (see below). 
If it was larger in numbers than the other cohorts, the 
entire area between the via sagularis and the principia 
might have been required for its accommodation. The 
only relevant observations were made when cellar walls 
were stripped out at the junction of Waterbeer Street and 
North Street in 1973-4 (Site 51). A street was seen which 
presumably marked the north-eastern limit of the cohort 
block; it ran at right angles to another street running 
from north-east to south-west. Timber buildings were 
seen on both sides of the junction to the south-west. The 
south-eastern building was represented by post-trenches 
which with a depth of 1.20 m were much more substantial 
than those of the barracks elsewhere in the fortress. 

Cohort block F: nothing is known about this cohort 
block other than the line ofthe street that defined its north- 
east side, which was excavated at 2-8 Bear Street in 1953 
(Site 32); it was a continuation of the street bounding the 
north-east side of cohort block E. 

Cohort block G: fragments of G2-4 were excavated 
at Bartholomew Street East in 1980-1, together with a 
building of uncertain function to their north-east (Site 
73). Henderson restored their plan in conformity with 
his standard barrack length (see below), but the detailed 
report can be taken to suggest that barrack G2 had orig- 
inally extended further north-east (Fig. 3.5). This seems 
to be confirmed by the Quintana Gate/Mary Arches Street 
excavations in 2017 (Site 169) which located what appears 
to have been the eastern corner of G1 and two veranda 
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Fig. 3.3 Revised plan of the fortress. The numbers in red are those of the sites in the ‘Gazetteer of Observations of the Streets Associated 
with the Fortress and Early Town' in Section 3.2 of this chapter. Wall lines found in excavations in 2019 approximately in the area 
of barracks I5 — 6 are not shown. Scale 1:2500 (drawn by David Gould) 
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Fig. 3.4 Queen Street and Goldsmith Street (Site 68) 1978—9. The street ran along the south-east side of cohort block A. The post-trench 
running through the main areas represented the back wall of barrack Аб with part of an internal partition wall to the north-west. The 
post-trench seen in section to the south-west (labelled 2001) will have been for the back wall of the south-eastern ‘immunes barrack’, 
and a possible partition wall (2011) was seen to the north-east. The post-trenches south-east of the street were thought to have been 
part of another cohort block, the existence of which now seems unlikely. This plan of Site 68 (Bedford and Salvatore 1993c) was 
republished to include the features to the south-east which were only seen in section as an appendix (Appendix 1, fig. app. 1.2) in the 
report on Goldsmith Street I-III (Sites 37/39). Scale 1:200 
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Fig. 3.5 Excavations at Bartholomew Street East in 1980—1 (Site 73). Buildings 3—5/Barracks А—С are barracks G2—4. More of 
Building 2, originally thought to have been a stable block, was seen in 2017 in the Quintana Gate/Mary Arches Street excavation 
(Site 169) which also uncovered part of barrack G1. Scale 1:250 (after Salvatore and Simpson 1992, fig. 3) 


posts, extending c. 4.0 m north-east of the end of the 
barrack as reconstructed by Henderson. 

Cohort block H: fragments of H4—5 were excavated at 
St Nicholas Priory in 1983-4 (Site 78) and at Friernhay 
Street/Knapmans Yard Mint in 1994 (Site 107). The 1994 


trench also contacted the north-east wall of H6, and its 
south-west wall was seen at Friernhay Street in 1981 
(Fig. 3.6; Site 75). 

Cohort block I: the front (north-east) wall of 12 was 
recorded at Smythen Street/Market Street in 1998 (Site 115). 
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Fig. 3.6 Excavations at Friernhay Street in 1981, showing the earliest military features (Site 75). Scale 1:250 (Bedford and Salvatore 


1992b, fig. 2; redrawn by David Gould) 


Excavations in 2019 on the south-east side of Fore Street 
apparently revealed further barracks in this cohort block, 
presumably 15—6, but details are not yet available. 

Cohort block J: the front wall of J1 and the adjacent 
rear walls of J2 and J3, together with a front wall and 
partition between two front rooms of J2 and part of a 
partition between two rear rooms of J3, were recorded at 
Preston Street in 1998 (Site 115). At earlier excavations in 
Preston Street (1976-7, Site 60), a post-trench in the posi- 
tion postulated as that of the veranda of J5 in Henderson’s 
reconstruction extended at least 3.00 m beyond the sug- 
gested north-eastern limits of the cohort block. Elsewhere 
in the fortress, the supports of the verandas are represented 
by postpits rather than continuous post-trenches, and it is 
possible that the barracks of this cohort had small blocks 
for the accommodation of the under-officers at their ends 
(cf. Davison 1989, 33-5). In the same excavation, the 
wall dividing the front and rear rooms of J5 was seen, 
as well as the party wall between two of the rear rooms 
(Fig. 3.7). In 1977 at Mermaid Yard, a site immediately 
south-east of the earlier excavations, the rear wall of J6 
was recorded (Site 63). 

Overall, the arrangement of the cohort blocks in the 
north-western half of the fortress is clear, excluding the 
barracks of the first cohort. The extent of blocks C, G and 
H has been determined; only a small fragment of block A 
has been seen (the back wall of A6), but barracks almost 


invariably occupied the corners of fortresses. In the other 
half of the fortress, the remains of block J, though very 
fragmentary, correspond to the layout of block G. Scarcely 
anything that might have represented block I had been 
seen before 2019, but if there were four cohorts in the 
praetentura, the position suggested by Henderson was 
the only space available for it; the recent excavations in 
Fore Street seem to confirm the existence of this block. 
There are only the scantiest traces of blocks B and D, 
but enough to suggest an arrangement that mirrored that 
of blocks A and C. 

In the more extensive excavations, most of the barracks 
displayed one or in some parts two periods of alterations or 
rebuildings which unfortunately were not associated with 
any dating evidence (summarised in Table 3.2). It would 
be rash to try and associate them with a particular stage 
in the history of the fortress, for example the reduction 
in its occupation in c. AD 75. 


Two supposed cohort blocks flanking the via 
decumana? 

A legion required ten cohort blocks to accommodate its 
full complement, but Henderson added two more to his 
reconstructed plan (Fig. 3.1). His main justification was 
that the positions of blocks A-D in the north-western half 
of the fortress would have left space for two blocks flank- 
ing the via decumana, so that the entire arrangement of 
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Fig. 3.7 Excavations at Preston Street in 1976—7 (Site 60). Building 1 is part of barrack J5 and Building 2 part of barrack J6. The 
features in Area 11 are pits, one possibly associated with the demolition of the barracks, the other perhaps earlier. The fragmentary 
survival is typical of the poor preservation in much of the southern quadrant of the fortress. Scale 1:250 (Bedford and Salvatore 


1992e, fig. 2) 


Table 3.2 Rebuildings of the barracks 


Site No. Part Rebuilds Comments 

37/39 C2 centurion's qtr 1 2nd rebuild probably 

37/39 C2  contubernia 2 same date as that of C3 
and C6 contubernia 

37/39 C3 centurion's qtr 1 

37/39 C3  contubernia 2 2nd rebuild probably 
same date as those of 
C2 and C6 

42 C6  contubernia 2 2nd rebuild probably 
same date as those of 
C2 and C6 

39 =  contubernia 1 ‘immunes’ barrack 

73 G2  contubernia 1 

73 G3  contubernia 2 

78 H5  contubernia 1 internal partitions 


barracks in the retentura would have mirrored that in the 
praetentura. Comparison with the plans of other fortresses 
does not entirely support to Henderson's reconstruction: 
there were usually four cohort blocks in the equivalent 
position, but there are exceptions. At Leon in Spain and 
at Neuss in Lower Germany there were large courtyard 
buildings, probably storehouses, in this position. 
Whether these two cohort blocks had existed is open 
to doubt. Very little is known about the plots flanking the 
via decumana. Remains to the south-east of cohort block 
A have been recorded only on the other side of the street 
running along the side of Barrack A6 (Fig. 3.4). At Queen 
Street there were two phases of construction (1978, Site 
68). Two post-trenches 4.10 m apart seemed to represent 
the side walls of a building, the front of which lay under 
the south-east side of a street (not shown on Fig. 3.4). A 
feature, possibly a post-trench, was also found under this 
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street in a section recorded in 1979 16.5 m south-east of 
the Queen Street site (Site 68; Appendix 1, Fig. App. 1.1, 
context 2024, in report on Sites 37/39). This period of 
activity was succeeded by the construction of the street 
and another building immediately to the north-east of 
the earlier example on the main site; only the western 
corner of this later building, where there was a room 
with an internal area of c. 3.00 m by 2.00 m, fell within 
the limits of the excavation. The room was originally 
identified as the rear room of a contubernium (Fig. 3.3), 
and then, after revision of the conjectural plan of the 
cohort block, as the front room in a barrack facing in 
the opposite direction (Henderson 1991a, fig. 13.1). 
This hypothetical barrack would not have fitted into the 
regular spacing of a cohort block extending as far north- 
east as the via sagularis and mirroring the position of 
cohort block H (as shown in Henderson 1988, fig. 5.3). 
In the later reconstruction (Fig. 3.1), the building is 
taken to represent the third barrack to the south-west in 
a cohort block which was set back c. 12.0 m from the 
north-eastern via sagularis, allowing space for a build- 
ing represented by post-trenches recorded at 228 High 
Street in 1975 (Site 61). A post-trench parallel to the via 
sagularis and much larger than those of the barracks was 
tentatively identified as the side wall of a granary. The 
remains, only seen in sections revealed when the walls of 
post-medieval cellars were removed, also included three 
parallel post-trenches spaced c. 1.0 m. They ran across 
at least part of the via sagularis and were tentatively 
identified as some sort of buttressing of the supposed 
granary to the south-west. Such an arrangement has yet 
to be recorded at other timber granaries, and it seems 
simpler to accept these post-trenches as settings for the 
supports of a raised floor in a granary which was built 
across the via sagularis. A building in this position would 
have belonged either to a late stage in the occupation 
of the fortress or even have had some sort of official 
function in the early town (see *Other buildings in the 
fortress', below). 

In addition, according to the later reconstruction, at the 
southern corner of the site of the supposed cohort block 
there should have been another barrack facing that to 
the north-east, but metalling continued for at least 2.0 m 
across the line that its end wall should have occupied, 
and no post-trenches were preserved in a contemporary 
surface that extended a further 2.0 m to the south-east 
(Site 68). Although it is possible that the planning of 
these supposed barracks could have been more irregular 
than elsewhere in the fortress, their existence still depends 
solely on a single room from which an entire cohort block 
has been projected. 

The second of these supposed cohort blocks lay to 
the south-east of the via decumana. Two post-trenches 
apparently of the fortress period were seen in the Cathedral 
Close in 1994, but their positions do not fit Henderson's 
reconstruction (Site 105). 


The presence of two successive buildings with different 
plans at Queen Street shows that the construction sequence 
in the area south-east of cohort block A differed from that 
on the site of the neighbouring barracks, and indeed at 
most if not all ofthe other barracks excavated elsewhere in 
the fortress. The only structure of any substance possibly 
preceding a barrack was a post-trench at Trichay Street, 
though it might have been part of an earlier barrack, the 
remainder of which was removed by a later rebuilding 
(Site 42; see below, Chapter 5). Other examples of two 
periods of buildings with different plans were represented 
by two substantial post-trenches meeting at a right angle 
north-east of cohort block G at Bartholomew Street East 
(Site 73) under the so-called stables (see below) and an 
earlier building (Building 4) on the site of the fabrica (Site 
42: see below, Chapter 5). The absence of any definite 
earlier activities on the sites of the barracks indicates 
that they were amongst the first buildings in the fortress 
to have been built, and that temporary occupation was 
allowed in other parts of the fortress on sites perhaps 
intended for other types of buildings. The primacy of the 
barracks is also evident in the construction programme 
at Inchtuthil, along with some other essential buildings 
such as the granaries. 


Cavalry barracks 

Henderson (1988, 103—5) argued at some length that 
cohort blocks G and J accommodated two quingenary 
alae, each consisting of 480 cavalrymen. Their presence 
thus accounted for the apparent need for two additional 
blocks in the fortress. Henderson followed the then current 
thinking which envisaged separate buildings for the men 
and their mounts and interpreted a building north-east 
of cohort block G as a set of stables (Fig. 3.5, Building 
2). Only a few years later, it began to be recognised that 
barracks which combined stables with quarters for the 
men were used to house cavalry. Sommer (1995) listed 
a number of barracks where there was clear evidence, in 
the form of roughly rectangular pits to collect urine, that 
the front parts were stables, with the rear rooms serving 
as living quarters for the men. Subsequent discoveries, 
particularly the complete excavation of series of examples 
at South Shields and Wallsend (Hodgson 2003; Hodgson 
and Bidwell 2004), confirmed Sommer's prediction that 
stable barracks would prove to be the standard form of 
cavalry accommodation. The absence in the barracks of 
cohort block G of pits to collect urine is enough to show 
that they were not built to accommodate cavalry. 

In the fortress at Neuss (Novaesium), in north-west- 
ern Germany, Claudio-Neronian buildings that can now 
be identified as stable barracks were in an area that 
seems to have accommodated an auxiliary unit (Koenen 
1904, 143-5, Tafn IV and XV; von Petrikovits 1975, 
56—7; Hodgson 2003, 73). At other fortresses, including 
Caerleon (Zienkiewicz 1993, 81-2), there are much 
less certain indications of auxiliary cavalry. There is 
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no evidence at Exeter for this sort of accommodation. 
Moreover, a defended enclosure north-east of the fortress 
at Princesshay could have accommodated a cavalry unit 
(EAPIT 1, Chapter 5). 

Part of a legion's regular strength included a small 
contingent of cavalry, the equites legionis. Josephus gave 
their number as 120 in the 1st century AD, and buildings 
that might have accommodated them have been variously 
identified (von Petrikovits 1975, 50—4; Pitts and St Joseph 
1985, 169—70, 181—2; Manning and Scott 1989, 119-20). 
None has the urine pits typical of cavalry accommodation, 
and where the equites legionis were located in fortresses 
is still an unsolved problem. 


‘Immunes barracks’ 

Immediately south-east of cohort block C there seems to 
have been an additional pair of barracks. Their plot was 
defined by streets to their south-west and south-east, and 
by the cohort blocks to the north-west and north-east. 
Parts of five contubernia in the north-west barrack were 
seen in Area III at Goldsmith Street in 1971-2 (Site 39, 
Fig. 3.8; see below, Chapter 6, Fig. 6.1). Their post- 
trenches were larger than those in the adjoining cohort 
block, and the front rooms were smaller, but overall the 
floor areas of these barracks in their second phase were 
similar to the others at Exeter, contrary to Davison's 
(1989, 45) discussion of them. Post-trenches along the 
side of the street defining the south-east side of the plot 
were recorded in a section exposed in 1979, 16.5 m 
south-west of the Queen Street site (Site 68). They seem 
to have represented the back wall of a second barrack 
together with the side walls of a contubernium. Finally, at 
Pancras Lane, part ofthe larger Trichay Street excavations 
in 1972-3, the south-west end of the plot was explored 
in two narrow trenches (Site 42; see below, Chapter 5, 
Fig. 5.7). Henderson interpreted the remains as those of 
two adjoining ‘centurial or officers’ quarters’ of unequal 
width, and they certainly did not represent a continuation 
of the contubernia to the north-east. 

Henderson thought that these barracks were possibly 
for immunes, soldiers whose special skills excused them 
from routine duties, in this specific instance because they 
were craftsmen (fabri) working in the nearby fabrica 
(Henderson 1988, 103). As Salvatore and Steinmetzer 
(2018, 797) have noted, the small size of the rooms at 
the front of the north-western barrack, compared to their 
equivalents in the cohort barracks, might mean that they 
were used not for storing arms but were for the craft tools 
and other equipment of the fabri. 

The previous Exeter reports have not noted the resem- 
blances between the placing of these barracks in the 
fortress plan and the arrangements at Inchtuthil, where a 
*barrack-like' building in the latera praetorii lay imme- 
diately south of the fabrica (Pitts and St Joseph 1985, 
161—2, figs 43 and 79). At Exeter the fabrica was sited 
almost immediately south-west of the barracks, separated 


from them only by a small building which Henderson 
identified as perhaps the house of 'the officer in charge of 
the workshops' (Henderson 1988, 103). It is even possible 
that the Exeter barracks took the same form as those at 
Inchtuthil, with only one set of what in a normal barrack 
would have been the centurion's quarters. If the south-west 
end of the street between the barracks was not closed off, 
contrary to Henderson's reconstruction, there would have 
been more immediate access to the fabrica. 

Whether the immunes were separated from their cen- 
turies is a question which has been much discussed (von 
Petrikovits 1975, 43—50; Baatz 1977; Pitts and St Joseph 
1985, 170—1). The similarities between the siting of the 
fabricae and of barracks not associated with cohort blocks 
at Exeter and Inchtuthil strengthens the case for special 
accommodation of the fabri. 


Barracks of the first cohort 

From the Flavian period onwards, the barracks of the 
first cohort in new fortresses were usually placed on 
the dextral side of the latera praetorii. Nijmegen, in 
the Netherlands, is an exception, but the position of 
the first cohort on the dextral side of the praetentura 
can be explained by the proportions, width to length, of 
the fortress (Driessen 2009). The relative width of the 
fortress at Exeter is even smaller than that of Nijmegen 
(EAPIT 1, Chapter 5), and not enough is known of the 
equivalent area at Exeter to rule it out as the location for 
the barracks of the first cohort. However, the question 
depends partly on the size of the first cohort, the strength 
of which was substantially increased in or possibly before 
the Flavian period. Its accommodation at Inchtuthil, a 
fortress built in c. AD 82—86/7 and then abandoned, 
consisted of ten barracks rather than the six required by 
each of the other cohorts: a strength of 800 rather than 
480 men is thus indicated for the first cohort. This extra 
provision is not quite as large as Hyginus specified in de 
munitione castrorum, describing the plan of a marching 
camp ‘as the first cohort is of double strength, it will 
have a double assignment of space’ (Miller and DeVoto 
1994, 68; the translation is Frere's (1980, 51)). Frere 
argued that Hyginus's essay was of late Ist-century AD 
date and cited indications that at other fortresses of this 
period extra space had been allowed for the first cohort. 
Keppie (1984, 176) considered it possible that its aug- 
mented size might have continued from practice in the 
Republic. In the 2nd century AD the size of the cohort 
was reduced to that of the others. 

The evidence from Claudio-Neronian fortresses is 
equivocal. At Claudian Colchester there seem to have 
been six barracks on the dextral side of the latera 
praetorii; at late Neronian Gloucester there were also 
barracks 100.0 m in length in the same relative position, 
but their exceptional size suggested that the strength 
of centuries had been augmented (Davison 1989, 56). 
Henderson's placing of the first cohort in the plan of 
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the Exeter fortress follows a common pattern, but other 
possibilities cannot be excluded. At Usk the dextral 
side of the latera praetorii was mainly occupied by 
fabricae (Manning and Scott 1989, 168—9, figs 71—2), 
and, as noted above, at Nijmegen the first cohort was 
accommodated in the praetentura. 


The size and position of the barracks and the 
internal plan of the fortress 

The complete dimensions of a barrack at Exeter have yet 
to be recorded, but reasonable estimates have been made 


for a number of examples. Lengths of c. 62.0 m were 
proposed for those of cohort block C by Bidwell (1980, 
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35, tab. 1). A more precise measurement was given by 
Henderson (1988, 102—3; 1991, 80—3, figs 13.3-4, 13.6, 
13.12): allowing for a space of 2.0 m between the ends 
of the barracks and the north-western via sagularis, their 
length would have been 204 pedes monetales (60.4 m), 
giving them proportions width to length of 1:6. Space 
2.0 m wide between the cohort blocks and the via sagu- 
laris was established by the positions of the back walls 
of barracks H1 and J6 and was assumed to have been 
repeated elsewhere. 

It must be accepted that the dimensions of barracks 
elsewhere in the fortress differed from those in cohort 
block C. Barracks Аб, G2, J6 and, it seems, G1 were 
between 2.5 m and 4.0 m longer than in Henderson's 
reconstruction. The dimensions of cohort blocks Е-Е and 
H-I, as estimated by Henderson, were mainly determined 
by the existence of tabernae and porticos lining the viae 
praetoria and principalis; the existence of at least some of 
these structures is doubtful (see below), and the barracks 
might have extended into areas which they were thought 
to have occupied. Variations in the lengths of barracks in 
other fortresses have been described by Davison (1989, 
23-4). 

The barracks at Exeter were thus up to 64.0 m in 
length, and it is conceivable that those in cohort blocks 
Е-Е and H-I were even longer. They were nevertheless 
much smaller than barracks in other legionary fortresses, 
which is accounted for not only by the small size of 
Exeter but also by its constricted width (Henderson 1988, 
95; EAPIT 1, Chapter 5). The second factor is also the 
reason why cohort blocks H and I are placed with their 
centurions’ quarters next to the via praetoria rather 
than the via sagularis which was the usual arrangement 
for barracks other than those in the latera praetorii. At 
Exeter there was not enough room to place four cohort 
blocks with the same orientation across the width of 
the fortress. 

These apparent variations in the size of barracks, even 
the perhaps larger ones in cohort blocks E and F, could all 
be contained within the plots delimited by Henderson's 
design dimensions for the streets of the fortress (Fig. 3.1). 


Accommodation for the tribunes and other senior 
officers 

The legion had six tribunes and a praefectus castrorum, 
each with their own residences. These buildings took the 
form of large courtyard houses, usually with additional 
wings for domestic and administrative activities, which 
occupied plots along the via principalis on the side oppo- 
site the principia (Pitts and St Joseph 1985, 136-41). The 
only relevant excavation at Exeter was at Mary Arches 
Street in 1975 (Site 54) where a street ran between two 
buildings which might well have been senior officers' 
houses. Henderson in his reconstruction of the fortress 
plan allowed ten plots for these houses, which 1s more than 
necessary. Other buildings might also have been placed 


on this side of the via principalis, as at Usk where there 
were three granaries next to the porta principalis dextra. 
The praetorium is discussed in the next section. 


Other buildings in the fortress 

It can be estimated that about 58% of the fortress interior 
was occupied by living accommodation, a figure calcu- 
lated on the basis of the cohort blocks as reconstructed 
in this survey, adding the praetorium (see below) and 
seven houses for the senior officers. Rather more space 
was allocated to accommodation in three other fortresses 
analysed by von Petrikovits (1975, 116): 67.5% at Neuss 
in Germany, 76.3% at Inchtuthil (though several other 
building types were missing) and 79.5% at Carnuntum 
in Austria. The difference between Neuss and Exeter 1s 
not very large, and if the auxiliary barracks at Neuss, not 
paralleled in other fortresses, are excluded, the areas are 
similar. Since von Petrikovits’ study was published, much 
has been added to the plan of Chester, and, though the 
function of some ofthe buildings is uncertain, only a little 
more than half of the interior seems to have been occupied 
by accommodation (Mason 2012, ill. 20b). 

The areas at Exeter which were occupied by other 
building types thus seem to have been proportionate to 
those at some other fortresses. A few have been identified, 
but it is impossible to reconstruct the full complement. 
The fabrica south-west of cohort block C is referred to 
in this volume (see below, Chapter 5), but it was perhaps 
only one of several workshops with a variety of plans: von 
Petrikovits (1975, Tafn 3 and 6) identified two at Caerleon 
and four at Neuss, some tentatively, with further examples 
in the intervallum at both fortresses. Likewise, granaries 
were probably sited in several parts of the fortress; sites 
close to the gates were favoured, and at Exeter only a 
position next to the south-west gate, occupied by cohort 
blocks H and I, can be excluded. Large store buildings of 
courtyard type, presumably for consumables other than 
cereals, are also found in a number of fortresses (von 
Petrikovits 1975, Bilder 20-1). Finally, a variety of further 
building types occur in some fortresses, the functions of 
which remain uncertain; suggested identifications include 
market buildings (macella), guild buildings for privileged 
groups (scholae), prisons and religious buildings. 

Details of buildings other than barracks that have been 
identified at Exeter are as follows: 


The baths: see EAPIT 1, Chapter 5. 

The hospital (valetudinarium): bathing was often a med- 
ical treatment, and the fortress hospital was usually 
next to the baths. At Exeter the hospital could have 
been sited immediately north-east or south-east of the 
baths. The former is more likely: to the south-east of 
the baths the ground begins to slope downwards; the 
level ground to the north-east would be more suita- 
ble for the hospital, which would have been a large 
courtyard building. 
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The granaries (horrea): in 1972-3, at 196—7 High Street 
(Site 43: see below, Chapter 7) a grid of postholes 
spaced c. 1.5 m apart represented the supports for the 
raised floor of one or more granaries. Both the spac- 
ing and the size of the individual postholes, usually 
0.3–0.4 m deep and up to 0.15 m in diameter, were 
very similar to those of some of the granaries at Usk 
(Manning 1981, fig. 69). For another possible granary 
of a different type and later date, seen at 228 High 
Street in 1975 (Site 61), see above. 

The headquarters (principia) and legate's residence 
(praetorium): these buildings were always adjacent, 
with the principia sited at the intersection of the viae 
principalis and praetoria. The praetorium was usually 
sited immediately behind the principia, both buildings 
occupying a plot of the same width, but at Exeter 
the position of the baths precludes this possibility 1f 
due allowance 1s made for the space taken up by the 
palaestra. There was probably space for the praeto- 
rium immediately south-east of the principia; the first 
cohort might have occupied the entire area to the north- 
east. If this was the case, Fox's House 2, excavated 
at South Street in 1945—6 (Site 15; Fox 1952a, 7—10, 
33-6, fig. 3, pls XIV and XVII) would have been part 
ofthe praetorium. The excavated area included a range 
of rooms 9.8 m in width with a probable veranda to the 
south-east (Fig. 3.9). Immediately behind this feature 
was a room of considerable size, 5.7 m wide and at 
least 11.3 m in length; it had a clean, sanded floor in 
the centre of which was a rectangular hearth made of 
thick tiles and stone fragments (Fox 1952a, pl. IIIB; a 
tegula is visible). Dividing this room from a street to 
the north-west was a lobby or passage 2.35 m wide, 
probably with an entry from the street. On the south- 
west side ofthe large room, a door communicated with 
another room described as a kitchen. On the opposite 
side of the street, which was 2.75—3.05 m wide with 
a central drain, was a substantial wall represented by 
post holes 0.8 m deep spaced 0.9 m apart on average 
(Fox 1952a, 36-7). The wall was interrupted by an 
entry which was opposite the probable door opening 
into the lobby or passage of House 2. 


A feature which distinguishes these buildings from 
others in the fortress is their construction with posts 
driven directly into the ground rather than set in trenches. 
The depth of the postholes in Fox's House 2 is uncertain, 
but their diameters were smaller than those of the other 
building. Tiles were found in the filling of the drain in 
the centre of the road and in occupation layers in House 
2 (Fox 1952a, 8, 33), indicating that one or both of the 
buildings had tiled roofs, which elsewhere in the fortress 
only occurred at the baths. The occupation in House 
2 seems to have been mainly domestic, but from both 
buildings there were fragments of crucibles. They were 
originally thought to have been used in preparing materials 


for enamelling (Fox 1952a, 64), but some have now been 
shown to have traces of leaded bronze while others were 
used in the refining or assaying of silver (Chapter 10 in 
this volume). 

The width of House 2 (9.8 m) is similar to those of 
the centurial quarters in the Exeter barracks, but the latter 
were without verandas. Most of its width was occupied 
by a single large room which was at least 11.3 m in 
length which would have taken up more than half the 
overall length of centurial quarters of the dimensions 
known at Exeter. The rooms in centurial quarters were 
usually arranged around a central corridor (Hoffmann 
1995, 128—9). The plan of House 2 combined with its 
exceptional construction make it most unlikely to have 
been part of a barrack. Instead, it might have been part 
of one range of a courtyard house, a standard plan for 
praetoria and the houses of tribunes. The other building 
(House 1), with its deeply-founded posts, was presumably 
one of the ranges surrounding the courtyard which formed 
the most extensive element of the principia. The overall 
dimensions of the whole complex, which would also 
have included a basilica and a rear range with a shrine 
(aedes) at its centre flanked by offices, can be estimated as 
с. 60—64 m by 64 m, perhaps larger than its equivalent at 
Usk, which would have had a maximum depth of 55.0 m, 
though there is no indication of its width (Manning and 
Scott 1989, 167, fig. 71). 

Intervallum buildings: small buildings were found 
in the intervallum on the north-west side of the fortress 
at 10-18 Bartholomew Street East in 1959 (Site 35; 
Holbrook and Fox 1987) and further buildings to their 
south-west in 2017 at Quintana Gate/Mary Arches Street 
(Site 169). Similar buildings and large ovens excavated 
in 1981 at Friernhay Street on the south-west side of 
the fortress (Fig. 3.11; Site 75) are discussed elsewhere 
(EAPIT 1, Chapter 5, section on the dating of the fortress 
occupation). 


Tabernae and porticos lining the via decumana? 

In 1980 excavations below the floor of the basement 
in 41-42 High Street encountered a sequence of activ- 
ities thought to have been of the fortress period (Site 
72; Fig. 3.10). The earliest features were a street, the 
via decumana of the fortress, which was bordered by 
a drainage ditch; the ditch had been filled and replaced 
to the south-east alongside the widened and resurfaced 
street. Then two pairs of postpits were dug, those to the 
south-east, which cut the second ditch, measuring up to 
1.24 m across and 1.30 m in depth. They were much 
larger than those 2.50 m to the north-west, the better-pre- 
served of which was 0.70 m across and 0.40 m deep. The 
postpits were at first regarded as probably of the early 
civil period, and one contained a sherd from a samian 
bowl (Dr. 29) of late Flavian date. Henderson (1988, 97) 
later saw them as part of a portico at the side of the via 
decumana, a common feature of the principal streets in 
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fortresses, and then suggested that the space south-east of 
the portico might have been occupied by rooms roughly 
2.00 m deep built against the ‘aqueduct wall’ (see below). 
These rooms, according to Henderson, would have been 
tabernae, open-ended structures behind porticos, the use 
of which is uncertain. They are prominent in the plan of 
the fortress at Inchtuthil, but as at other fortresses are 
very much larger (on average 8.23 m deep and 5.49 m at 
Inchtuthil: Pitts and St Joseph 1985, 179) than the space 


at Exeter would allow. Because they would have had to 
be improbably small and there is no structural evidence 
for their existence, Henderson's restoration of tabernae 
along the via decumana cannot be accepted. 

That leaves for consideration the postpits Henderson 
took to represent a portico. In another, earlier excavation 
at Broadgate in 1977 (Site 62), four postpits in two rows 
were found on the north-west side of the via decumana 
(Bidwell 1979, 120, fig. 35), and Henderson suggested that 
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both sides of the street were thus lined with porticos. In 
Bidwell's report the postpits were associated with the early 
civil period, because they represented the fourth stage in a 
sequence of activity: first came two water pipes probably 
laid almost at the end of the fortress period, then a ditch 
was dug along the side of the street, which was then cut 
by a large pit (Bidwell 1979, 60, fig. 14), in turn cut by 
one of the postpits. Henderson did not state his reasons 
for rejecting this sequence. The excavation, in the secu- 
rity vaults of a disused bank, was very difficult, but most 
of the features were intercutting, and their relationships 
seemed clear enough. 

At Usk there were porticos lining the via principalis 
which were not associated with tabernae; instead they 
ran along the fronts of open-ended compounds and, at 
one point, of a senior officer's house (Manning and Scott 
1989, 114—20, figs 37—40). The roofs of the portico were 
supported by two rows of large posts set in pits, all of 
which were of roughly the same size and arranged so that 
each post was directly opposite its pair in the other row. 
At the two sites bordering the via decumana at Exeter, 
the pits were of different sizes, those in the rows closer to 
the street being much smaller, and they were not placed 
opposite the larger pits in the other rows. 

Doubts about the date of the postpits at the Broadgate 
site extend to 41—42 High Street. The original interpreta- 
tion of the Broadgate features as part of a timber building 


of the early civil period still seems valid and also applies 
to the postpits at 41—42 High Street. The smaller postpits 
alongside the street can be interpreted as supports for 
verandas, the larger examples set farther back forming 
the front walls of buildings of substantial size. 

Itis nevertheless possible that there were porticos along 
at least parts of the viae principalis and praetoria. The 
building that was probably the praetorium (Fox's House 
2: Fig. 3.9) was traced to within c. 4.00 m ofthe estimated 
line of the via principalis. The end room, Fox's ‘kitchen’, 
was connected to the larger room to the north-east by a 
door and was certainly not part of an independent build- 
ing. Even 1f its south-western limit lay just beyond the 
excavated area, there would have been room for a portico 
but not for tabernae. 


Water supply 

The fortress baths required a large volume of water for 
their daily operation, perhaps something in the order 
of 32,000 litres (Bidwell 1979, 41). Such quantities 
could only have been supplied by an aqueduct, a short 
length of which, it has been argued, was found under the 
basement of 41—42 High Street in 1980 (Site 72; first 
identified in Henderson 1984, fig. 14; Henderson 1988, 
100—1, fig. 5.3). Its remains consisted of a foundation of 
trap rubble c. 0.70 m in width south-east of the postpits 
described in the preceding section. The wall above would 
have been no wider than 0.60 m if, as was usual, it was 
offset from the edges of the foundations. Lengths of solid 
walls supporting a channel or leat (substructiones) are 
used fairly commonly in the courses of aqueducts (Hodge 
1992, 129, fig. 80), but they are much wider than the wall 
at Exeter. Hodge also considered that 1f the level of an 
aqueduct had to be higher than 1.50—2.00 m, it would have 
been carried by an arched structure rather than a solid 
wall. Henderson (1988, 101) estimated that his wall would 
have been c. 6.00 m high when it reached the fortress 
baths, presumably because of the fall of the ground to the 
south-west. There seems to be no reason why the wall in 
the High Street basement should not have belonged to a 
building fronting onto the street ofthe civil period between 
Insulae X and XIV, which had been the via decumana of 
the fortress (for another wall of the civil period in the 
basement, see the Exeter Archaeology Archive Project 
2015, Committee Report, 27 June 1980, fig. 2). 

A more likely source for the water supplied to the 
fortress was the aqueduct known to have supplied the 
early town. The launder which carried it over the ditch 
of the north-western defences near their northern corner 
is dated to AD 100/101, and a pipe line has been traced 
across the Goldsmith and Trichay Street sites (see below, 
Chapters 5—6). A plausible but hypothetical course for 
the aqueduct between the town and springs 0.9 km to the 
north-east at Well Street has been plotted by Henderson 
(1988, fig. 5.14). This extra-mural part of the aqueduct 
could have been constructed in the fortress period, its 
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excavated elements in the town representing alterations 
to the route of the system early in the civil period. 

Series of wooden water pipes have been found in 
the fortress: they were joined with iron collars and laid 
on wooden sleepers in flat-bottomed trenches c. 0.80 m 
wide. One problem in understanding the distribution 
systems which they represented is that some were used 
to supply fresh water, while others were for waste water. 
In the service areas south-east of the bath-house, it is 
uncertain which purpose the pipes served, but later pipes 
in the street to the south-east were connected to drains 
associated with the basilica and forum which replaced the 
baths (Bidwell 1979, 35—7, 77, figs 7, 12 and 19). The 
pipeline which was traced along the side of the fabrica 
(Site 42) turned south-east to run beside the granaries 
down to the via decumana (Bidwell 1979, 60, fig. 14); 
the pipe was clearly running to or from the baths, and 
because of the distance it traversed can scarcely have 
been for waste water. Another wooden water pipe was 
found in the via sagularis at Friernhay Street (Site 75; 
Fig. 3.11). 


Conclusions 

The analysis set out above relies on a combination of 
area excavations and many more fragmentary obser- 
vations. Taken together, they have produced the most 
extensively explored plan of any Claudio-Neronian 


water pipe 


intervallum 


second fortress 
ditch 


fortress in the Roman world (EAPIT 1, Chapter 5). 
Much of this was made possible by the efforts of the 
late Christopher Henderson and his colleagues who 
seized, and indeed sometimes ruthlessly engineered, 
any opportunity to record the Roman archaeology of 
Exeter. Another achievement was the deduction of the 
surveying principles on which the fortress plan was 
based, making sense of even the smallest discoveries. 
Nevertheless, the Exeter plan is far from complete, and 
after many years when little came to light, the recent 
excavations at Quintana Gate (Site 169) and Fore Street 
(Site 204) should add important details when they are 
fully published. 


Section 3.2: Gazetteer of observations of the 
streets associated with the fortress and early town 
by David Gould 


The following gazetteer lists all known elements of 
Exeter's Early Roman street system that have been 
revealed through excavation. The gazetteer combines 
evidence from the legionary fortress as well as the early 
civil town because, with a small number of exceptions, 
the fortress street system was maintained in the early civil 
town before an expansion of the street grid occurred from 
the later 2nd century AD once the new defensive circuit 
had been constructed (EAPIT 1, Chapter 6). It should 
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Fig. 3.11 Excavations at Friernhay Street in 1981 (Site 75), latest military features. Barrack Нб is labelled as Building 1 Scale 1:250 


(Bedford and Salvatore 1992b, fig. 3; redrawn by David Gould) 
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be noted that the military streets were not in every case 
followed exactly in the early town. The via decumana of 
the fortress (Street D) was seemingly replaced by a new 
street c. 3 m further to the north-west to judge from the 
evidence adjacent to the forum (DCi). Presumably this 
was to create a wider plot for the forum. 

Figure 3.13 depicts the street layout of Roman Exeter 
and the organisation of its insulae during the early civil 
period with the areas of excavated streets highlighted. 
Each major street has been assigned a letter (A, B, C, etc.) 
and where evidence has been found along those streets 
for contemporary Roman metalling then these have been 
assigned identifiers (Al, A2, B1, etc.). These excavated 
sections have then been given the suffix of -1 in order to 
differentiate them from street sections that date to the late 
civil period; these late civil streets have been given the 
suffix -ii and are detailed in Section 3.3 of this chapter. 
It is necessary to assign these suffixes because in some 
cases these streets do not demonstrate continuity of use, as 
excavations have in some instances produced evidence of 
early civil street surfaces but no evidence of later Roman 
metalling. Streets and alleyways that were in use during 
the military period (Fig. 3.12), such as inter barrack block 
streets, but were not retained in the early town's street 
grid, have been assigned the letter X. 

Each gazetteer entry below gives the following 
information: 


* Street number 

* Site name corresponding to the name of the excava- 
tion that produced evidence of the street as listed in 
Chapter 2 in this volume 

* Excavation gazetteer number corresponding to the site 
numbers listed in Chapter 2 in this volume 

* City HER monument number where the excavated 
street remains have been recorded by the City HER 

* Location within Exeter (i.e. its insula number or 
whether it was extra-mural) 

* The principal references recording details of the exca- 
vated street sections; the abbreviation EAACR refers to 
the Exeter Archaeology Advisory Committee Reports 


Street Number: Ali 

* Site Name: St Catherine's Almshouses 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 89 

* City HER monument number: 10089 

* Location: extra-mural 

* References: EAACR 1987; Frere 1988, 473 


A section of metalled road surface outside, and parallel 
to, the NE line of the defences of the fortress and early 
town. The road, probably leading to the NE gate of the 
Early Roman town, was resurfaced on several occasions. 
Originally thought to date to the period of military occupa- 
tion, the reassignment of the outer ditch to the early town 
suggests a civilian context. The street was obliterated in 


the late 3rd or early 4th century AD when a stone house 
was constructed above its line. 


Street Number: A2i 

* Site Name: Princesshay 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: extra-mural 

* References: Steinmetzer, Stead, Pearce, Bidwell and 
Allan forthcoming 


The street was recorded as being over 2.5 m wide at 
this point. 


Street Number: A3i 

* Site Name: Chapel Street Abbot's Lodge (Fox 1952 
Trench 17) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 29 

* City HER monument number: 10011 

* Location: extra-mural 

* References: Fox 1952a, 51-2 


A section of extra-mural road was at least 3 m wide 
although its full width was not seen during excavation. 
The road was resurfaced on at least three occasions and 
was equipped with a central drain. 


Street Number: A4i 

* Site Name: Paul Street; North Gate Court 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 76; 164 

* City HER monument number: 10093 

* Location: extra-mural 

* References: EAACR 1985; Henderson, 1985b, 24—25; 
Bedford and Salvatore 1993g, 1, fig. 3; Farnell 2010a, 
3, fig. 3 


Several sections ofthe extra-mural road running around 
the ditch of the early town were recorded in a number 
of trenches along Paul Street. It had a distinctive com- 
position, metalled with pebbles and volcanic chippings 
in a clay bedding and had been resurfaced on several 
occasions. Although most of the evidence for the road's 
upper levels had largely been destroyed by post-Roman 
disturbance, in one area (Trench 16) it was established 
that the road continued in use until the late 2nd century 
AD. The road was recorded as being just over 4 m wide 
at the SW limit of the excavation but was around 15 m 
wide at the NE end of the site. It was hypothesised that 
the road may have widened here because it curved away 
from the fortress's defences to meet a street at right 
angles or that instead it may have split in two, with one 
section running around the defences and another leading 
off towards the NW. Subsequent discoveries of metalling 
at Site 164 have however challenged the notion that the 
road was narrower at the SW. 
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Fig. 3.12 Roman Exeter during the military period showing the areas where physical evidence of its street plan have been excavated 
(drawn by David Gould) 
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Fig. 3.13 Roman Exeter during the early civil period showing the areas where physical evidence of its street plan have been excavated 
(drawn by David Gould) 
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Street Number: B1i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: 228 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 161 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: extra-mural 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 23; Bedford and Salvatore 
1993b, 1—2 


Two sections of metalling were observed. Initially 
interpreted as part of a road or trackway running around 
the outer perimeter of the fortress, subsequent discov- 
eries have shown that it probably represents part of the 
via sagularis, the perimeter street inside the rampart 
(Fig. 3.2). 


Street Number: B2i (via sagularis) 

e Site Name: 5 Cathedral Close (Annuellars’ College) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 10 

* City HER monument number: 10012 

* Location: extra-mural 

e References: Montgomerie-Neilson 1934, 62-3; Fox 
1952a, 103 


The observation in 1933 of rammed river gravels 
bonded with clay approximately 2.4 m below ground level 
was interpreted as the floor of a stable block. It is now 
recognised as part of the via sagularis. It is not known 
whether the north-east section of the via sagularis was 
retained in the early town. 


Street Number: B3i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: Cathedral, outside Speke Chapel 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 12 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XIX 

* References: Radford and Morris 1936, 229-31; 
Bidwell 1980, 24 


A section of the via sagularis at least 4 m wide was 
recorded by Radford although only an approximate 
description of its location was given. It was resurfaced 
on at least three occasions and probably remained in use 
until the end of the 2nd century AD. 


Street Number: B4i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: Mermaid Yard 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 63 

* City HER monument number: 10012 

* Location: insula XV 

* References: Goodburn 1979, 324; Bedford and 
Salvatore 1992f, 1, fig. 2 


A section of the via sagularis was recorded here and 
may have continued in use the early civil period as it 
was resurfaced at least four times. Its full width was 


established at c. 6 m and it contained a central ditch which 
had also been recut at least once. 


Street Number: B5i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: 10012 

* Location: insula XV 

* References: Chapter 8 this volume; Bidwell 1980, 24; 
Bedford and Salvatore 1992d, 2, fig. 2 


Traces of the ditch that ran alongside the via sagularis 
were recorded over a length of 9 m, with the street here 
being 5.5—6 m wide; later activity had removed all traces 
of the via sagularis itself. 


Street Number: B6i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: 10116 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1992b, 1—3, 
figs 2-3 


The via sagularis was c. 4.8 m wide. It remained in 
use during the early civil period, although its width was 
reduced to c. 2.5 m. The first civil resurface was made 
up of demolition material which included much masonry 
rubble, probably from the fortress baths. 


Street Number: B7i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: 23-27 Mary Arches Street and Quintana 
Gate, Bartholomew Street West 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 169 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula I 

* References: Farnell 2018, 4—5, figs 2—3 


The full width of the military via sagularis was 
exposed, showing it to have been 4 m wide. It was resur- 
faced and widened early in the civil period, although it 
was encroached upon during the 2nd century AD when 
several large probable cesspits were dug through it. 
Further encroachments included a ditch that cut across 
the width of the street and extended through the surviv- 
ing rampart to intersect with the partially infilled fortress 
ditch. This ditch indicates that this section of the via 
sagularis probably went out of use whilst the early civil 
ditch remained extant, presumably before construction of 
the later town defences. 


Street Number: B8i (via sagularis) 

* Site Name: 10-18 Bartholomew Street East 
e Excavation gazetteer number: 35 

* City HER monument number: 10155 

* Location: insula II 
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* References: Fox 1961; Bidwell 1980, 24; Holbrook 
and Fox 1987, 28-9, 35-7 


The military via sagularis remained in use during 
the civil period, when an episode of slight resurfacing 
occurred. Two sections of this street were recorded over 
a distance of 25 m and it was found to have been at least 
4 m wide. Despite evidence of resurfacings, the street 
showed little sign of prolonged use and it had gone out 
of use before the late 2nd century AD when a layer of 
rubbish had accumulated above it. 


Street Number: C1i/ii 

* Site Name: Queen Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 68 

* City HER monument number: 10140; 10179 

* Location: insulae V and X 

* References: Goodburn 1979, 324; Bedford and 
Salvatore 1993c, 1—2, fig. 2 


A metalled length of the fortress's right lateral street 
c. 17.5 m long was found to have been resurfaced several 
times, with at least two resurfacing episodes during the 
military period. Its maximum width is likely to have been 
с. 5.5 m, considerably wider than the 3.5 m wide stretch 
of street at C41. The section of street here remained in use 
throughout the civil period. 


Street Number: C2i/ii 


* Site Name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10036; 10141; 10179 

* Location: insulae V and X, and IV and IX 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume; Henderson et al. 
1993b, 5, fig. 3 


Two further sections of the successor to the former 
right lateral street that had been laid down in the military 
period continued in use during the early civil period. The 
larger section had originally been laid down outside the 
fortress's fabrica and during the civil period separated 
insulae IV and IX. Immediately to the NE, a short section 
recorded in another trench would have separated insulae 
V and X; this section was found to have remained in use 
into the late civil period although similar evidence was 
not found for the longer section to its SW. 


Street Number: C3i/ii 

* Site Name: 45-46 North Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 51 

* City HER monument number: 10036; 10179 
* Location: insulae III and VIII 

* References: Salvatore 1993b, 1—2, fig. 2 


A section of the right lateral street was resurfaced at 
least twice during the military period and remained in use 


during the civil period. Its full width was not seen but 
allowing for side ditches it cannot have exceeded more 
than 5 m as it was flanked by two buildings 5.8 m apart. 


Street Number: C4i 

* Site Name: Mary Arches Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 54 

* City HER monument number: 10036 

* Location: insulae II and VII 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1992g, 2, 11 


A military street c. 3.5 m wide had been resurfaced at 
least once and in its earliest form appears to have been 
provided with a central drainage gully. It remained in use 
during the early civil period. 


Street Number: C5i/ii 

* Site Name: St Nicholas Priory 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 109 

* City HER monument number: 10179 
* Location: insulae I and VI 

* References: EAACR 1993 


A section of street metalling was recorded. 


Street Number: C6i 

* Site Name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: 10116 

* Location: insulae I and VI 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1992b, 1-3, 
figs 2-3 


The successor to the military-period street received 
four resurfacings during its lifetime although it was aban- 
doned and covered over in the mid to late 2nd century AD. 


Street Number: D1i (via decumana) 

* Site Name: 41—42 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 72 

* City HER monument number: 10072 

* Location: insulae X and XIV 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1993a, 1, fig. 2 


A section of the fortress's via decumana had been 
resurfaced and widened at least once and was flanked by a 
drainage ditch; the original ditch had been infilled during 
the street's widening and a second ditch was subsequently 
dug c. 3.5 m further to the SE of the original ditch, with 
evidence indicating that the road had been widened by at 
least 2 m along its SE edge although possibly more if the 
second ditch was immediately adjacent to the street's edge. 


Street Number: D2i (via decumana) 


* Site Name: High Street, NatWest Bank 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 62 
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* City HER monument number: 10137 
* Location: insulae XIII and IX 
* References: Bidwell 1979, 120 


A street-side ditch traced over a distance of 12 m 
was cut through a layer of metalling which probably 
represented the NW side of a street. The width of this 
street could have been no greater than 6.8 m, the distance 
between the ditch and the NW boundary wall of the basil- 
ica and forum. At some time, probably early in the civil 
period, the street's width was reduced by at least 1.8 m 
as it had been cut through by a large pit on its NW side, 
and after this had been filled in, by a four-post wooden 
structure. 


Street Number: D3i/ii (via praetoria) 

* Site Name: Fore Street/High Street British Gas 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 103 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae VII and XII 

* References: EAACR 1994, 8; Burnham et al. 1995, 
367 


Civil street metalling was reported in Trench 6 of the 
1994 High Street excavations. 


Street Number: E1i 

* Site Name: Cathedral Yard 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 202 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae XIV and XIX 

* References: Goodwin 2007, 7, 9 


An area of metalled surface may possibly be a Roman 
street surface, as suggested by the form and quality of 
its construction and the appearance of the underlying 
deposits, although a SW-NE depression interpreted as a 
wheel rut does not match the alignment of Street E. The 
identification of this metalled surface as a Roman street 
is therefore tentative. 


Street Number: E2i/ii 

• Site Name: Cathedral Close (Cathedral Green and St 
Mary Major) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: 10026; 10118; 10217 

* Location: insulae XIII and XVIII 

* References: EAACR 1976; Bidwell 1979, 26, 62, 77, 
89—90, 95, 97, 101, 103, 108 


The left lateral street of the fortress bounded the bath- 
house to the NW; it may have been resurfaced at least 
once during the military period. The street continued in 
use during the civil period. The street was constructed 


before the fortress's baths, with a width of 4 m, before 
being extended to over 7.6 m when the baths were 
built, although it was subsequently reduced to a width 
of 5.2 m. 


Street Number: ЕЗИП 

e Site Name: 11—12 South Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 17 

* City HER monument number: 10118; 10217 
* Location: insulae XIII and XVII 

* References: Fox 1952a, pl. XVI 


A section of the street separating the basilica and forum 
from the insulae to its SE was recorded here. 


Street Number: E4i/ii 

* Site Name: Market Street/Smythen Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 15113; 10217 

* Location: insulae XII and XVI 

* References: Stead 1999, fig. 7; 2002, 7-9; Thomson 
et al. 2014; 35 


A section of street was traced for 11 m during exca- 
vations in 2001-2 while a further small section was seen 
to the NW in a 2012—14 watching brief. The street was 
originally laid out during the fortress period and remained 
in use throughout the civil period, with four distinct 
resurfacing episodes recorded, the upper two dating from 
the civil period. It survived to a width of 3.5 m, although 
its full width could not be determined as it had been dis- 
turbed on both sides by later Roman buildings although 
in its later form, it would been at least 6 m wide. It was 
equipped with a central drain. 


Street Number: F1i/i 


* Site Name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10141 

* Location: insulae IV and V 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume; Henderson et al. 
1993b, 5, fig. 3 


A section of street was originally laid out in the military 
period where it lay between two barrack blocks C5 and C6. 
The street was abandoned in the Hadrianic-early Antonne 
period and built over. 


Street Number: F2i/ii 

• Site Name: Cathedral Close (Cathedral Green) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: 10223; 10225 

* Location: insulae XVIII and XIX 

* References: Frere 1977, 415; Bidwell 1979, fig. 33, 118 


A section of street was recorded here. 
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Street Number: Gli 


* Site Name: 45-46 North Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 51 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insulae IX and VIII 

* References: Salvatore 1993b, 2, fig. 2 


The street had been resurfaced several times, at least 
twice during the military period and remained in use into 
the civil period. 


Street Number: G2i/ii 


* Site Name: 2-8 Bear Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 32 

* City HER monument number: 10122; 10172 

* Location: insulae XVII and XVIII 

* References: Fox 1953, 31-4; Bidwell 1979, 21, 78 


This fortress street remained in use during the civil 
period. It was resurfaced with gravel after its level had 
been raised by a dump of clay and gravel during the late 
Ist/early 2nd century AD. Its width is unknown due to 
later disturbances, but it was more than 2.4 m wide and 
perhaps more likely to have been 3.7—4 m wide. A 37.5 cm 
wide stone-lined drain flanked the SW side of the street 
and was almost certainly one of the principal outfalls from 
the nearby public baths. 


Street Number: [1 


* Site Name: Bartholomew Street East 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 73 

* City HER monument number: 10081 

* Location: insulae I and II 

* References: EAACR 1980; Salvatore and Simpson 
1992, 2, fig. 3 


A series of patchy street surfaces consisting of three 
successive layers of gravels represents part of a fortress 
period street, or perhaps more likely an alleyway, which 
continued in use throughout the civil period. 


Street Number: I2i 

e Site Name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 10158 

* Location: insulae XI and XII 

* References: Hall et al. 1995, 9 


Two layers of a metalled surface associated with the 
terminus of a wall slot ofa timber building were recorded. 
The second surface was truncated by a pit which was 
subsequently sealed below a possible third surface. 


Street Number: 131 


* Site Name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 


* City HER monument number: 10157 
* Location: insulae XV and XVI 
* References: Hall et al. 1995, 7; Stead 1999, 4 


The fragmentary remains of a well-metalled street. It 
had been built within a wide and shallow trench, because 
of which it does not seem to have been raised significantly 
higher than the surrounding ground level. It survived to a 
width of 4.5 m, although it is likely to have been wider as 
its NE edge had been destroyed by later activity. A further 
small area of compacted metalled surface was recorded 
in the 2001—2 excavations to the SE. It represents part 
of a late Ist-century AD street and was resurfaced with 
cobbles in the 2nd century. 


Street Number: X1i 

* Site Name: Goldsmith Street Area I 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 37 

* City HER monument number: 10023 

* Location: Barrack C, 1—2 

* References: Henderson et al. 1993a, 5, fig. 3 


A section of metalled street between two centurial 
barrack blocks of the legionary fortress was excavated. 
It was not retained after the military period. 


Street Number: X2i 

* Site Name: Goldsmith Street Area II 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 37 

* City HER monument number: 10024 

* Location: Barrack C, 3-4 

* References: Henderson et al. 1993a, 5, fig. 3 


A section of metalled street between two centurial 
barrack blocks of the legionary fortress was excavated. 
It was not retained after the military period. 


Street Number: X3i 

• Site Name: Cathedral Yard 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 202 
* City HER monument number: N/A 
* Location: insula XIII 

* References: Goodwin 2007, 4 


Six compact layers of silty clay were interpreted by the 
excavators as possible street surfaces and dated to the Roman 
period. If correct, its location between the principia and baths 
suggests a military date, although these layers could instead 
be associated with levelling for the NW range of the forum. 


Street Number: X4i 

* Site Name: Fore Street/High Street British Gas 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 103 

* City HER monument number: 10155 

* Location: insula VIII 

* References: EAACR 1981 
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Five street layers were recorded belonging to a lane 
running parallel to the SE side of insula VIII about 5 m 
from the street next to the basilica and forum. The area 
between the lane and the street was occupied by timber 
buildings during the 2nd century AD, with the plot perhaps 
representing an area occupied by a row of shops fronting 
onto one of the town's principal streets. 


Street Number: X5i 

• Site Name: South Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 15 

* City HER monument number: 10008 

* Location: insula XIII 

* References: Fox 1952a, 32—33; Bidwell 1979, 78—81 


A section of a fortress street c. 3 m wide was traced 
for approximately 15.5 m. It had been furnished with a 
central drain, which may have been covered with planks 
when the street was in use. It is thought that the street 
flanked the fortress's principia, positioned on its NW side, 
while other buildings in the latera praetoria lay to its SW 
side. During the civil period, this area was covered with 
an area of metalling representing the town's marketplace 
to the SE of the basilica and forum. 


Street Number: X6i 

* Site Name: Bartholomew Street East 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 73 

* City HER monument number: 10080 

* Location: Barrack G, 3-4 

* References: EAACR 1981; Grew et al. 1981, 358; 
Salvatore and Simpson 1992, 2—5 


A section of street separating a pair of barracks of the 
legionary fortress was c. 5 m wide. Its surface consisted 
of patchy stony areas that may have formed through use 
and there was no clearly laid street surface. The street 
overlaid features interpreted as belonging to the primary 
construction of the barracks, suggesting that its surface 
layers became spread over the infilled post-trenches of 
the barracks’ veranda whilst respecting the posts that once 
stood there. The street remained in use during the early 
civil period, bisecting insula I. 


Street Number: X7i 

* Site Name: St Nicholas Priory 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 78 

* City HER monument number: 10095 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1992a, 7 


A section of street separating a pair of barracks of the 
legionary fortress. The metalling was lighter in the metre 
or so closest to the wall of the immediately adjacent bar- 
rack, underneath the area that would have been covered 
by its veranda, and heavier in the area forward of the 


veranda post, where it formed part of the street proper. It 
fell out of use after the military period. 


Section 3.3: Gazetteer of observations of the 
streets associated with the expanded later town 
by David Gould 


The following gazetteer lists all known new additions to 
Exeter's Late Roman street system that have been revealed 
through excavation; sections of the late street system that 
were in existence during the early civil period are listed 
above and have not been repeated here. Figure 3.14 depicts 
the street layout of Roman Exeter during the late civil 
period and the organisation of its insulae with the areas 
of excavated streets highlighted. 

Streets A and B of the early civil period fell out of 
use during the late civil period and so are not represented 
here. These sections of excavated street have then been 
given the suffix of -ii in the following gazetteer in order 
to differentiate them from sections of excavated streets 
that date to the early civil period. 

Roman Exeter was orientated towards the south-west 
with the result that Fig. 3.14, with north at the top of 
the page, has insula I positioned towards its bottom left. 
However, due to the growth of Exeter's street grid during 
the late civil period, several new insulae were created 
outside the early town's insulae. This has resulted in a 
system where, when depicted spatially, the numbering of 
Exeter's late civil insulae do not follow an orderly pattern; 
for example, insula XXX/XXXI is located immediately to 
the south of insula I. The numbering sequence of Exeter's 
late civil buildings follows this convention and are ordered 
according to the insula in which they were located. The 
numbering system of Exeter's late civil insulae was first 
devised by Bidwell in 1980 (Roman Exeter: Fortress and 
Town) although subsequent investigations have furthered 
our understanding of the late town's street grid, with the 
result that several of Bidwell's proposed insulae have 
been combined; for example, the south-westerly insula 
is here labelled as XXX/XXXI because no evidence has 
been found of Bidwell's proposed street that separated his 
insulae XXX and XXXI. 


Street Number: D4ii 

* Site Name: St John's School Trial Trenches 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 128 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae XL and X/XXI/XXVI 

* References: Montague 1935a, 188 


Two short trenches across the N end of St John's play- 
ground revealed traces of a probable Roman street. The 
exact locations of these trial trenches are unknown, how- 
ever, other than that they were in the N end of St John's 
School's playground and that the original report states the 
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Fig. 3.14 Roman Exeter during the late civil period showing the areas where physical evidence of its street plan have been excavated 
(drawn by David Gould) 
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trenches were dug in an attempt to find the Decumanus 
Maximus between the end of Catherine Street and the 
Decuman Gate. If dated to the late town, this street is 
likely therefore to represent a section of Street D leading 
towards the East Gate, although it could also represent 
the earlier extra-mural road leading from the East Gate 
towards modern St Sidwell's. 


Street Number: Е5п 

* Site Name: St Catherine’s Almshouses 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 89 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae XIV and XIX 

* References: EAACR 1987; Frere 1988, 473 


Street E was extended across the levelled defences of 
the early town but appeared to terminate at its intersection 
with early civil Street A. 


Street number: H1ii 

• Site Name: South Gate 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 96 

* City HER monument number: 10018 

* Location: insulae XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI and 
XXXVII 

* References: Henderson 2001, 57-8 


A military and early civilian extra-mural road over- 
lain by later Roman street leading to the South Gate. Its 
full width has not been established but it was probably 
c. 9 m wide. 


Street Number: J1ii 

* Site Name: Princesshay 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae XXII/XXIII/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX and XL 

* References: Steinmetzer, Stead, Pearce, Bidwell and 
Allan forthcoming 


Following the construction of the new town defences 
in the late 2nd century AD, the ditches of an early civil 
extra-mural enclosure were infilled and a new street was 
laid over them in the mid-late 3rd century AD (Road III), 
replacing a mid-late 2nd-century AD street that had been 
constructed slightly to the SW (Road II). It was up to 
10 m wide and was composed of trap rubble with chip- 
pings of the same material, possibly by-products linked 
to the construction of the town wall. In places where 
the street overlay the earlier enclosure ditches, it had 
slumped into their upper fills which required two main 
phases of infilling and resurfacing along with various 
minor episodes of localised patching and repair. Despite 


its substantial nature and evidence of maintenance and 
repair, the street did not survive past the late 3rd century 
AD as an extensive range of buildings was constructed 
across it. 


Street Number: K1ii 

• Site Name: 10 Cathedral Close 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 33 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae XXIV and XXIX 

* References: Greenfield 1964, 342; Bidwell 1979, 78; 
1980, 67 


A 2nd/3rd-century AD building was excavated in 
1955; the exterior levels of this period were described by 
Greenfield (1964, 342) as consisting of 'a single layer of 
broken trap rock, apparently laid on the subsoil’. Bidwell 
(1980, 67) interprets this as a street surface with a gully 
at its SE side. 


Street Number: K2ii 

* Site Name: 2-8 Bear Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 32 

* City HER monument number: 10173 

* Location: insulae XVIII and XXXVIII 
* References: Fox 1953, 33 


A section of street was excavated at a right angle to 
Street С211. It likely replaced former Street B which had 
now been abandoned. 


Street Number: L1ii 

* Site Name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insulae VI/VII and XXX/XXXI 

* References: EAACR 1981; Rankov et al. 1982, 382 


Both of the earlier streets at Friernhay Street (B61 and 
C61) went out of use by the end of the 2nd century AD, 
with the former via sagularis replaced by a new street 
laid out 25 m to its SW. 


Street Number: M1ii 

e Site Name: Mermaid Yard 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 63 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

e Location: insulae XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV and XXXIII/ 
XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: EAACR 1978 


The former defensive ditch of the early town was over- 
laid by a new street by the late 3rd century AD. 
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Street Number: M2ii 


* Site Name: Rack Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: 10187 

e Location: insulae XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV and XXXIII/ 
XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume; EAACR 1978 


A new street 6 m wide was laid outside the line of the 
backfilled town ditch in the late 3rd-early 4th century 
AD. Evidence was found of its surface being patched 
and re-made on several occasions as well as areas of 
crude localised resurfacings, suggesting that the street 
was maintained for a lengthy period. 


Street Number: M3ii 


* Site Name: Rack Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 52 

* City HER monument number: 10187 

* Location: insulae XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV and XXXIII/ 
XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume; EAACR 1978 


A further section of the street found at the 1977-8 
Rack Street excavation (M2ii) had also been observed 
at the earlier 1974—5 Rack Street excavation. The street 
was on a slightly different alignment to M2ii, however, 
turning W towards the town's West Gate. 


Street Number: N1ii 

* Site Name: Paul Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 76 

* City HER monument number: 10264 

* Location: intra-mural 

* References: EAACR 1984; Henderson 1985b, 27-28 


A substantial strip of gravel dating to the 3rd century 
AD was recorded in several trenches along Paul Street 
immediately to the rear of the rampart of the town defences 
and seems to have served as an intra-mural street, although 
in one trench it was composed of sandstone beach cobbles 
and roofing slates. It is unclear whether this street ran the 
whole course of the town walls. The street probably fell 
out of use in the middle of the 3rd century AD. 


Section 3.4: Gazetteer of buildings associated 
with the early town 
by David Gould 


The following gazetteer lists all known buildings within 
early civil Roman Exeter with the exception of the 
forum/basilica and the public baths, both of which were 
discussed in depth in Bidwell 1979. Figure 3.15 depicts 
the street layout of Roman Exeter and the organisation 
of insulae during the early civil period with the locations 
of recorded buildings plotted. Each building has been 


assigned a number followed by the suffix -i in order to 
differentiate them from buildings of the late civil town, 
which have been given the suffix -ii and which are detailed 
in Section 3.5 of this chapter. In some instances, a single 
building number will refer to several construction phases 
on the same site and do not necessarily therefore refer 
to a single building but rather a succession of different 
buildings; because it is not possible to depict different 
construction phases on Fig. 3.15 it has been necessary to 
combine such examples under single entries. Where dating 
evidence is lacking, observations of timber buildings 
within the bounds of the early town have been ascribed to 
this period, although it is known that timber construction 
continued in Exeter throughout the Roman period. 

Roman Exeter was orientated towards the south west 
with the result that on Fig. 3.15, with north at the top of the 
page, insula I is positioned at its bottom left. The numbering 
sequence of Exeter's Roman buildings follows this conven- 
tion and are ordered according to the insula in which they 
were located with Building 11 therefore also being located 
at the bottom left of Fig. 3.15 rather than at its top left. 

Each gazetteer entries below gives the following 
information: 


* Building number 

* Site name corresponding to the name of the excavation 
that produced evidence of the building as listed in 
Chapter 2 in this volume 

* Excavation gazetteer number corresponding to the site 
numbers listed in Chapter 2 in this volume 

* City HER monument number where the excavated 
building has been recorded by the City HER 

* Location within Exeter (i.e. its insula number) 

* The principal references recording details of the exca- 
vated buildings 


Building Number: li 

* Site Number: Bartholomew Street East 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 73 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula I 

* References: EAACR 1981 


After the demolition of the fortress, a building rep- 
resented by a clay floor covered by a thin trampled 
occupation layer was recorded. It appears to have been 
constructed of timber though no evidence of its walls was 
found, and it is possible that this floor was in fact the ear- 
liest layer associated with a later stone building (see 211). 


Building number: 2i 

* Site name: Mary Arches Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 54 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 
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Fig. 3.15 Roman Exeter during the early civil period showing the areas where physical evidence of its buildings have been excavated 
(drawn by David Gould) 
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* Location: insula II 
* References: Bidwell 1980, 53, 69 (Insula I: (1)) 


A masonry building (Building 611) was preceded by at 
least four successive timber buildings, the earliest con- 
temporary with a street surface on the SE side of insula 
II (Street C41), which overlay fortress buildings (and thus 
the street may have been wider in the civil period than it 
had been in the military period). 


Building number: 3i 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula IV 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Chapter 5 in this 
volume, structure RC4; Bidwell 1980, 53 (Insula IV: (1)) 


A timber building 13 m by 6.5 m with a white plaster 
external rendering. It was destroyed by fire c. AD 120-60 
and part of the site was subsequently occupied by another 
timber building (Building 41). 


Building number 4i 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10232 

* Location: insula V 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume, building not 
numbered 


A possible structure, represented by nine postholes 
and two associated postpits, was recorded on the site of 
the former Building 3i, which had been destroyed by fire. 


Building number: 5i 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula IV 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume, structure RC3; 
Bidwell 1980, 53 (Insula IV: (1)) 


A timber building was defined by two trenches at 
right-angles and would have been more than 5.8 m long 
and at least 5 m wide and furnished with a thin clay floor. 
The building was destroyed by fire c. AD 120-60. 


Building number: 6i 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula IV 


* References: Chapter 5 in this volume, structure RC2; 
Bidwell 1980, 53 (Insula IV: (1)) 


A timber building represented by two trenches that 
defined a structure 2.5 m wide; its length is unknown but 
cannot have exceeded 8.5 m as it presumably stopped short 
of a well recorded during the excavation. It was destroyed 
by fire c. AD 120-60. 


Building number: 7i 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 

* Location: insula IV 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume, structure RCI; 
Bidwell 1980, 53 (Insula IV: (1)) 


A timber building consisting of three sill-beam trenches 
defining three sides of a building 2.3 m wide and more 
than 6 m long. It was destroyed by fire c. AD 120-60. 


Building number 81 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula V 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Chapter 5 in this 
volume, structures RC5-7, 8—9; Bidwell 1980, 53-4 
(Insula V: (1)) 


A timber building was found to have undergone several 
phases of construction/reconstruction during the late 151 
and 2nd centuries, although since the excavation area was 
cut by numerous medieval pits, the plan of this building 
is very fragmentary and its function uncertain. After the 
earliest timber building (RC5) was demolished, it was 
covered by a dump of yellow clay over which a second 
timber structure (RC6) was constructed before itself being 
dismantled and a third timber building constructed (RC7). 
This third phase was destroyed by fire c. AD 120-60 and 
a further two sequential buildings (RC8-9) were then 
constructed, although the later phase may instead have 
represented structural additions to the fourth phase rather 
than a completely new build. 


Building number: 9i 

* Site name: Goldsmith Street III 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 39 

* City HER monument number: 10125 

* Location: insula V 

* References: Chapter 6 in this volume, structure RC3; 
Bidwell 1980, 54 (Insula V: (2)) 


A timber building is considered to be a separate struc- 
ture from Building 101, although conceivably they could 
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have formed a single building. Building 91 was at least 
14 m long by at least 5 m wide and contained at least four 
rooms, one with an opus signinum floor. The external walls 
were of either sill-beam or post-in-trench construction. АП 
the timber buildings recorded at Goldsmith Street appear 
to have been deliberately demolished although exactly 
when has not been established. 


Building number: 10i 

* Site name: Goldsmith Street III 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 39 

* City HER monument number: 10125 

* Location: insula V 

* References: Chapter 6 in this volume, structure RCI; 
Bidwell 1980, 54 (Insula V: (2)) 


A timber building of beam-slot construction survived 
in only a very partial state, and this may in fact be part 
of the same structure as Building 91 rather than a separate 
building. 


Building number: 11i 

* Site name: Goldsmith Street III 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 39 

* City HER monument number: 10124 

* Location: insula V 

* References: Chapter 6 in this volume, structure RC2; 
Bidwell 1980, 54 (Insula V: (2)) 


A timber building, of which only its E corner survived 
formed from 0.7 m wide stone footings. 


Building number: 12i 

* Site name: Queen Street, 22 Goldsmith Street and 
211-219 High Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 68 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula V 

* References: Goodburn 1979, 324; Bidwell 1980, 54 
(Insula V: (4)) 


Traces of a late Ist-century AD timber building at the 
side ofan early civil street (Street C11) were recorded imme- 
diately above the fortress levels in a trench at 22 Goldsmith 
Street; it was demolished before the Antonine period. 


Building number: 13i 

* Site name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: 10143 

* Location: intervallum SW of insula VI 

* References: EAACR 1981; Rankov et al. 1982, 382—3 


The remains of a timber building behind the rampart 
of the former legionary fortress, of which only a partial 


plan was recovered, contained a room which measured 
c. 4 m by at least 3 m. The building had mortar and con- 
crete floors and appears to have been in use throughout 
much of the 2nd century AD. Nearby, and probably associ- 
ated with the building, was a mid 2nd-century stone-lined 
pit which produced two complete bronze paterae. 


Building number: 14i 

* Site name: St Nicholas Priory 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 78 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: Allan 2019 


At least two phases of Roman timber buildings were 
recorded overlying a post-military demolition layer of the 
former legionary fortress. The earliest building phase had 
an earth floor, which was succeeded by a clay floor in 
which were two postholes. No firm dating evidence was 
recovered, but their stratigraphic position and the dating of 
similar timber structures elsewhere in Exeter suggests that 
they probably date to the late 1st or early 2nd century AD. 


Building number 15i 

* Site name: Mary Arches Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 54 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insula VII 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 54 (Insula VII: (1)) 


A timber building was erected shortly after the street 
was constructed in c. AD 80. It was destroyed by fire and 
at least three successive timber buildings were erected on 
its site before the construction of a masonry building in 
the later Roman period (Building 2011). 


Building number: 16i 

* Site name: Fore Street/High Street British Gas 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 103 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula УШ 

* References: EAACR 1981, 8—9 


A trench at Fore Street revealed a sequence of clay 
floors interleaved with layers of loam and deposits of burnt 
daub representing the remains of a series of timber build- 
ings. Their location on a narrow plot between a lane and 
one of the town’s principal streets next to the basilica and 
forum suggests they may have represented a row of shops. 


Building number: 17i 

* Site name: 196-197 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 43 

* City HER monument number: 10126 
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* Location: insula IX; 
* References: Chapter 7 in this volume, structures 
RCI-2; Bidwell 1980, 54 (Insula IX: (1)) 


A timber building (RC1), its full dimensions аге 
unknown. At some point in the late 2nd or 3rd century AD 
the building was demolished and a new structure (RC2) 
was erected and was defined by two parallel stone wall 
foundations. This building was destroyed by fire sometime 
between the late 2nd and early 3rd century AD. Ten post- 
holes cut into a clay levelling deposit might denote another 
timber structure datable to after the mid 3rd century AD. 


Building number 18i 

* Site name: High Street, NatWest Bank 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 62 

* City HER monument number: 10138 

* Location: insula IX 

* References: Bidwell 1979, 120—1; 1980, 55 (Insula 
IX: (2)) 


Four postpits formed part of a building which had 
encroached on Street D2i; traces of a timber building, 
possibly part of the same structure, were seen nearby in 
a section exposed by the collapse of a cellar wall. 


Building number: 19i 

* Site name: Queen Street, Goldsmith Street and 
211-219 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 68 

* City HER monument number: 10141 

* Location: insula X 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 55 (Insula X: (1)); Bedford 
and Salvatore 1993c, 19—21 


Part of a substantially constructed building was found 
immediately above the fortress levels. Its frontage onto 
Street Cli was at least 17.5 m long, and it appeared to 
have been divided into a series of rooms c. 2.4 m wide 
and at least 4.5 m long. It was cut by the post-trenches 
of another timber building which was demolished in the 
first half of the 2nd century AD. The site then remained 
free of buildings until the later 3rd century AD. 


Building number: 20i 

* Site name: Queen Street, Goldsmith Street and 
211-219 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 68 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula X 

* References: EAACR 1979, 5; Bidwell 1980, 55 (Insula 
X: (3) 


Floor levels associated with timber buildings were noted 
in the course of building work at 211—219 High Street 


Building number: 21i 

* Site name: 228 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 61 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula X 

* References: Bedford and Salvatore 1993b, 1—3 


What appears to be a military-style timber granary was 
constructed over the NE via sagularis indicating that it dates 
to the civil period when the interior of the fortress had been 
reorganised. Possibly this indicates a continuing area under 
military control immediately inside the NE gate ofthe town. 


Building number 22i 

* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
e Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 11527 

* Location: insula XI 

* References: Stead 2007, 7 


A linear feature 3 m long and 0.5 m wide was interpreted 
as a post-trench of a timber building; an irregular trench seen 
along part of the centre line of this feature contained a mixture 
of burnt clay and charcoal that was interpreted as backfill 
following the burning and removal of timbers from the 
post-trench. Although reminiscent of a military post-trench, 
the presence of a large quantity of pottery within the burnt 
fill, some datable to the late 2nd century AD, combined with 
the fact that it cut through what appeared to be a spread of 
levelling material, rather than simply subsoil, suggests that the 
post-trench represents a building of the Early Roman town. 


Building number 23i 

* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 11528 

* Location: insula XV 

* References: Stead 2007, 8 


Evidence of a possible timber building 6.4 m wide con- 
sisted of a series of apparently associated post-trenches. 
Thirty-three sherds of pottery were recovered from these 
trenches, broadly datable to the late 2nd century AD sug- 
gesting a construction date of the same period, although 
it is possible that this fill was in some way related to the 
disuse of the structure rather than its construction. 


Building number: 24i 

* Site name: Cathedral Close (St Mary Major) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XVIII 

* References: Bidwell 1979, 64, 115; 1980, 55 (Insula 
ХУШ: (1)) 
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A timber building with a frontage 8.2 m long was 
erected on the NW side of this insula when the legionary 
baths were reduced in size c. AD 75; it was demolished 
when the basilica and forum were erected in c. AD 90. 
Floor levels associated with later timber buildings were 
also found; one was destroyed by fire in the late 2nd/early 
3rd century AD. 


Building number 25i 

* Site name: Cathedral 
Close (Cathedral Green) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XIX 

* References: Bidwell 1979, 118; 1980, 55 (Insula 
XIX: (1)) 


Three successive timber buildings. An extraction-pit 
for a post of the third phase indicates the methodical dem- 
olition of this structure, after which its site was covered 
by a thin spread of clay and loam. 


Section 3.5: Gazetteer of buildings associated 
with the later town 
by David Gould 


The following gazetteer lists all known buildings of 
Roman Exeter's late civil period. Figure 3.16 depicts the 
street layout of Roman Exeter and the organisation of its 
insulae during the late civil period with the locations of 
recorded buildings plotted. During the late civil period 
at Exeter, a number of stone-built town houses were 
constructed, several of which were evidently wealthy 
structures equipped with mosaics; sites where in situ 
mosaics have been found have been depicted separately 
to distinguish them from buildings without mosaics and 
a distinction has also been made between mosaics, which 
have decorative motifs picked out in tesserae of differ- 
ent colours, and monochrome tessellated pavements. 
Each building has been assigned a number followed 
by the suffix -ii in order to differentiate them from 
buildings of the early civil town listed in Section 3.4. 
In some instances, a single building number will refer 
to several construction phases on the same site and do 
not necessarily therefore refer to a single building but 
rather a succession of different buildings; because it 1s 
not possible to depict different construction phases on 
Fig. 3.16 it has been necessary to combine such examples 
under single entries. 

Where dating evidence is lacking, observations of 
masonry walls (or more usually the robber trenches of 
these walls) within the bounds of the early town have 
been ascribed to the later civil period. The earliest known 
date of a masonry domestic structure in Exeter is the later 
2nd-century AD Building 3311. 


Building number: lii 

* Site name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: 10200 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: EAACR 1981; Rankov et al. 1982, 382—3 


A substantial 4th-century AD stone boundary wall cut 
across the truncated former fortress rampart before turning 
NW along the line of the former first fortress ditch. It was 
traced for 18 m to the NE and 26 m to the SW. The same wall 
may have been encountered at St Nicholas Priory (Site 109); 
it may have defined a temenos associated with a temple. 


Building number: 2ii 

• Site name: Bartholomew Street East 
e Excavation gazetteer number: 73 

* City HER monument number: 10196 
* Location: insula I 

* References: EAACR 1981 


Astone building 4.2 m wide had a mortar floor; its front 
wall line was represented by a rough stone footing com- 
posed of large irregularly set blocks of volcanic rubble. 
The building was destroyed by fire, with the destruction 
layers containing daub, tile, plaster and stone. 


Building number: 3ii 

e Site name: 23-27 Mary Arches Street and Quintana 
Gate, Bartholomew Street West 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 169 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula I 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Farnell 2018, 6 
(structure 4) 


A stone building apparently of a single construction 
phase, although its frontage lay beyond the limit of the 
excavation. Several sections of upstanding masonry 
walls survived as well as floor surfaces of angular trap 
stone cobbles topped with gravels, crushed tile and opus 
signinum. 


Building number: 4ii 

e Site name: 23-27 Mary Arches Street and Quintana 
Gate, Bartholomew Street West 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 169 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula I 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Farnell 2018, 6 
(structure 5) 


Two phases of stone building, the earlier phase being 
fragmentary and preserved only where a stone footing 
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Fig. 3.16 Roman Exeter during the late civil period showing the areas where physical evidence of its buildings have been excavated 
(drawn by David Gould) 
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had subsided into an earlier well. Painted wall plaster was 
observed. The second phase comprised three rooms, one 
of which contained a probable hypocaust floor and traces 
of Purbeck marble, perhaps associated with this floor. 
Another room was constructed over the remains of the 
former via sagularis, and its demolition layer contained 
numerous tesserae including fragments adhered together 
by mortar. 


Building number: 5ii 

* Site name: 10-18 Bartholomew Street East 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 35 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insula II 

* References: Fox and Holbrook 1987, 37 


The robbed remains of a wall that cut the former via 
sagularis may be associated with the rear of a building 
that was probably constructed during the second half of 
the 3rd century AD. 


Building number: 6ii 

* Site name: Mary Arches Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 54 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insula II 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 69 (Insula II: (1)) 


The corner of a masonry building was recorded during 
building work. A corridor or veranda at the side of the 
street was c. 1.5 m wide and at least 10 m long; behind it 
parts of two rooms were revealed, one measuring 7 m by 
at least 4 m. The building's walls cut through the remains 
of a series of successive timber buildings (Building 21). 


Building number: 7ii 

* Site name: North Street Gaumont Cinema 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 3 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula III 

* References: Montgomerie-Neilson and Montague 
1931, 130-1; Bidwell 1980, 69 (Insula Ш: (1)) 


Roman walls and a well were observed in the course 
of building work but no plan was recovered. 


Building number: 8її 

* Site name: 45-46 North Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 51 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula III 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 69 (Insula III: (2)) 


A wall was seen at the eastern corner of this insula. 


Building number: 9ii 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10177 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume (structure RC12); 
Bidwell 1980, 68—70 (Insula IV/V: (1)) 


A building constructed in the mid 2nd/early 3rd century 
AD that would have been more than 5.2 m long and 4.1 m 
wide, possibly constructed of timber with a wattle and 
daub walls. It was floored with cobbles and may therefore 
have been a barn or storehouse rather than a house and 
was demolished in the mid 3rd/early 4th century AD. 


Building number: 10ii 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10177 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume (structure RC15); 
Bidwell 1980, 68—70 (Insula IV/V: (1)) 


A building was built over the footprint of demolished 
buildings 9ii and 111 in the mid to late 4th century AD. 
Although its construction style is uncertain, the narrow 
width of its foundations suggests that it had a timber rather 
than stone superstructure. 


Building number: 11ii 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10177 

* Location: insula IV/V 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Chapter 5 in this 
volume (structure RC11); Bidwell 1980, 68—70 (Insula 
IV/V: (1)) 


A building constructed in the mid 2nd/early 3rd cen- 
tury AD was c. 7 m long and c. 5.6 m wide. It probably 
had a timber superstructure, while there was evidence 
of clay daub partition walls and an opus signinum floor 
in one room, with later structural additions including a 
hypocaust. It was demolished in the mid 3rd/early 4th 
century AD. 


Building number: 12ii 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10177 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume (structure RC14); 
Bidwell 1980, 68—70 (Insula IV/V: (1)) 


A small mid/late 4th-century AD timber structure was 
revealed by six very shallow postholes forming a broad 
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circle 5 m in diameter; it was perhaps a small animal pen 
or the base for a hayrick. 


Building number: 13ii 

* Site name: Trichay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42 

* City HER monument number: 10177 

* Location: insula IV/V 

* References: Chapter 5 in this volume (structure RC10); 
Bidwell 1980, 68—70 (Insula IV/V: (1)) 


A mid 2nd/early 3rd-century AD timber building 4 m 
wide and more than 6 m long. 


Building number: 14ii 

e Site name: Trichay Street; Goldsmith Street 1-1; 
Goldsmith Street III; Waterbeer Street (Police Station) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 42; 37; 39; 137 

* City HER monument number: 10177; 10178 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: see EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Chapters 5 
(structure RC13) and 6 (structure RC5) in this 
volume; Fox 1952a, 99-100; Bidwell 1980, 71—72 
(Insula IV/V: (1) and (2)); Cosh and Neal 2005, 
no. 157.1 


In the late 3rd century AD at the earliest, and indeed 
perhaps more likely not until the mid 4th century AD, 
a large stone-built house was constructed measuring 
more than c. 30 m long and c. 15 m wide, although it 
extended beyond the limits of the Trichay Street exca- 
vation area (Site 42). Fragments of mosaic pavement 
had been recorded in the vicinity prior to the excavation 
(at Site 137) and they may possibly have belonged to 
this building, while excavations at Goldsmith Street 
(Sites 37 and 39) may have revealed the NE and NW 
perimeter walls of the same building. If they do belong 
to the same building, then it would have been of court- 
yard plan c. 45 m by 60 m with the mosaics in the 
south-eastern range. 


Building number: 151 

* Site name: Goldsmith Street III 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 39 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Chapter 6 in this 
volume (structure RC4); Bidwell 1980, 71—2 (Insula 
IV/V: (2)) 


A building equipped with underfloor heating and tes- 
sellated and opus signinum floors suggests the presence 
of a town house. Although its full extent lay beyond the 
limits of the excavation, a corridor, or perhaps a portico, 
and five rooms were recorded. 


Building number: 16ii 

* Site name: Exeter Castle 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 193 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insula IV/V/XX/XXV 

* References: Blaylock forthcoming 


Pieces of Roman tile, red-painted wall plaster, tesserae, 
window glass and mortar from a substantial but unlocated 
building. Given its location within the later town walls, 
it probably represents an otherwise unknown building of 
the late civil period unless it was an extra-mural building 
of the early town. 


Building number: 171 

* Site name: Friernhay Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 75 

* City HER monument number: 10199 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: EAACR 1981; Rankov et al. 1982, 382 


A stone building was built in the late 3rd or early 4th 
century AD extending over the line of the former via 
sagularis and its early civil successor (Street B61). 


Building number 18ii 

* Site Name: The Mint 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 200 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 

* Location: insula VI 

* References: Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 1980, 72 (Insula 
VI: (1)) 


In 1812 a tessellated pavement was found in digging 
the foundations of the new chapel in the Mint, while in 
1837 labourers laying gas pipes found a Roman foundation 
with a coin of Faustina II embedded in it. 


Building number: 19ii 

* Site name: Mary Arches Street, Golden Ball Inn 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 2 

* City HER monument number: 10161 

* Location: insula VII 

* References: Montgomerie-Neilson and Montague 
1931, 128-30; Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 1980, 72 
(Insula УП: (2)) 


A 2nd/3rd-century AD wall approximately 0.9 m 
wide was recorded running on an approximately SW-NE 
alignment, along with the partially demolished walls of 
a 4th-century AD house, some of which were still extant 
above ground. 


Building number: 20ii 
* Site name: Mary Arches Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 54 
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* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula VII 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 72 (Insula VII: (1)) 


A wall was traced along the side of the street on 
the NW side of the insula. It was directly opposite 
Building 6и in insula П, with which its construction was 
contemporary. 


Building number: 21ii 

* Site name: 45-46 North Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 51 

* City HER monument number: 10182 

* Location: insula VIII 

* References: Goodburn 1976, 358; Bidwell 1980, 72 
(Insula УШ: (1)) 


The corner of a masonry building was found at 
the junction of the streets on the NW and NE sides 
of the insula. Evidence of stone buildings was also 
found in a smaller trench in Waterbeer Street beside 
Street Gli. 


Building number: 22ii 

* Site name: 196-197 High Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 43 

* City HER monument number: 10180 

* Location: insula IX 

* References: Chapter 7 in this volume (structure RC3); 
Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula IX: (1)); Cosh and Neal 
2005, no. 157.2 


The W corner of building was seen for a length of 
over 6 m and a width 3 m although it extended beyond 
the excavation area. It contained a tessellated floor, 
while fragments of tessellated pavement had also been 
reported along the frontage of 196—197 High Street in 
1777 and 1874. The locations of these finds, if they 
are related to the same structure, suggests this building 
would have been more than 15 m long and may have 
encroached on the line of the street bordering the basilica 
and forum. The building was constructed after the mid 
3rd century AD. 


Building number: 23ii 

* Site name: High Street, NatWest Bank 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 62 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula IX 

* References: Bidwell 1979, 121; 1980, 73 (Insula IX: (2)) 


A wall was revealed in section and it may have formed 
part of the same building as Building 22ii. Demolition 
deposits contained yellow-painted wall plaster. 


Building number: 24ii 

* Site name: Queen Street, 22 Goldsmith Street and 
211—219 High Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 68 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula X/XXI/XXVI 

* References: Fox 1952a, 99; Goodburn 1979, 324; 
Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula X: (1)) 


At the 22 Goldsmith Street, a masonry building was 
constructed after c. AD 250 in association with a builders? 
yard where evidence of mortar-mixing, preparation of 
tesserae and the working of Purbeck marble, sandstone 
and roof-slates was found. In 1843 and 1845, just to the 
NE of this site, part of a hypocaust, foundations and ‘the 
remains of Roman zigzag or herring-bone pebble pave- 
ments’ were found and which may be associated with 
this building. 


Building number: 25ii 

* Site name: 228 High Street 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 61 

• City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 
* Location: insula X/XXI/XXVI 

* References: Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula XXI: (1)) 


When the cellar-walls of 228 High Street were removed 
in 1975, a Roman wall c. 60 cm wide was exposed; it was 
associated with several floor levels and appears to have 
been partly rebuilt. 


Building number: 26ii 

* Site name: Abbot of Newenham's town house, High 
Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: N/A 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula X/XXI/XXVI 

* References: Shortt 1840, 55; Bidwell 1980, 74 (Insula 
XXVI: (1)) 


Shortt noted ‘solid foundation of Roman masonry, of 
the usual materials, near which were found, at nine feet 
deep, a coin of Domitian’ at the old town house of the 
Abbot of Newenham on High Street. 


Building number: 27ii 

* Site name: Smythen Street; Market Street/Smythen 
Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 1; 115 

* City HER monument number: 10126 

e Location: insula XXII 

* References: Montgomerie-Neilson and Montague 
1931, 124-8; Fox 1952a, 100; Bidwell 1980, 73 
(Insula XI: (1)); Hall et al. 1995, 9; Stead 2002, 10—12 
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In 1931 a room measuring 4.2 m by 3.2 m with walls 
still standing to a height of 1.2 m was excavated and 
was thought to have been equipped with a hypocaust. 
Further traces of this building, including a mortar floor 
surface and mortared walls, were recorded in 1995 and 
again in 2001—2002 when four parallel walls and traces 
of both opus signinum and mortar floor surfaces were 
found. The building would have been very extensive 
and was essentially rectangular in plan, consisting of a 
corridor flanked by a single range of rooms to the SE 
and a double range of rooms to the NW. A building was 
found in the NE corner of insula XI and the SE corner 
of insula XII indicating that the former Street I2i had 
fallen out of use in the late town as it had been built 
over by this building. Pottery recovered from the floor 
levels suggests a construction date of the mid to late 2nd 
century AD or later. 


Building number: 28ii 

* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 11530 

e Location: insula XI/XII 

* References: Stead 2002, 10 


The poorly preserved remains of a stone building were 
recorded consisting of a 3.6 m length of wall aligned on 
the adjacent street (Street I21), suggesting the street was 
still in use when the building was constructed. The walls 
were of volcanic trap rubble bonded with a hard lime 
mortar, while a mortar floor was also recorded. Its origi- 
nal layout remains unclear due to later disturbances and 
because its full extent lay beyond the excavation limits. 
The excavators interpreted this building as being earlier 
than the adjacent Building 271. 


Building number: 29ii 

* Site name: 93—94 Fore Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 14 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XI/XII 

* References: Ransom Pickard 1938, 83; Fox 1952a, 
100-1; Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula ХП: (1)) 


An unpublished account of observations made by Col. 
Ransom Pickard records that several Roman walls of 
volcanic trap rock were found here, although their true 
nature is unclear. 


Building number: 30ii 

* Site name: Catherine Street, Annuellar's College; St 
Catherine's Almshouses; Catherine Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 19; 89; 129 

* City HER monument number: 10169 

* Location: insulae XIV and XXII 


* References: EAPIT 1, Figs 6.14 and 6.15; Fox 1951a, 
40-41; 1952a, 46—9; Bidwell 1980, 73-4 (Insula XXII: 
(1)); Holbrook et al. 1989, 43—52; Cosh and Neal 
2005, no. 157.5-6, 8 


In 1943 traces of mosaic were recorded following the 
destruction of buildings during the Blitz and in 1945—7 the 
remains of a late town house, consisting of fragmentary 
remains of walls and further small patches of tessellated 
floors, were excavated. Further elements of this building 
were uncovered in 1950 and 1987-8, with the latter exca- 
vation revealing a 3 m long corridor mosaic, the most 
impressive recorded in Exeter. The house was probably 
built in the late 3rd or early 4th century AD and abandoned 
by the third quarter of the 4th century at the latest. 


Building number: 311 

* Site name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 52 

* City HER monument number: 10186 

* Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume (structure RC3); 
Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula XVA: (1)) 


A mid 4th-century AD stone building was defined by 
three robber trenches. It was 12.3 m wide and over 5.2 m 
long. No internal features or floors survived. 


Building number 321 

* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 10241 

* Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 
* References: Stead 1999, fig. 7 


The report for the 1998 Market Street excavation 
records four sections of walls in its figure 7 *Later Roman 
features within the Smythen Street/Market Street sites’. 
The building was reconstructed as a NW-SE orientated 
building of three rooms, although it is not mentioned in 
the text of the report itself. 


Building number 33ii 

* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 10243 

e Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 
* References: Hall et al. 1995, 7 


The truncated remains of what the excavators describe 
as ‘the corner ofa construction trench’, perhaps indicating 
a robber trench for a stone wall, were observed aligned 
NE-SW, parallel to the modern Preston Street. 


Building number 34ii 
* Site name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
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* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XV/XVA 

* References: Stead 1999, 5 


The remains of a masonry wall foundation 0.35 m wide 
and made of volcanic trap fragments. No facework or 
associated surface features survived, however, and given 
its narrow width it is possible that it represents a property 
boundary rather than a building. 


Building number: 35ii 

e Site Name: Market Street/Smythen Street 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 11531 

* Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 
* References: Stead 2002, 12-13 


A building was identified by several associated robber 
trenches, although their attribution to the Roman period is 
tentative and based largely on the evidence of their finds 
as no architectural features survived; robbed out mortar 
did suggest the former presence of a mortar-bonded wall, 
however. The most extensive robber trench was aligned 
NE-SW and was traceable for 21 m. 


Building number: 36ii 

• Site Name: Market Street/Smythen Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 115 

* City HER monument number: 10242 

* Location: insula XV/XVA/XVI/XXXIV 

* References: Hall et al. 1995, 7; Stead 2002, fig. 7 


The truncated remains of two intersecting construction 
trenches forming a corner were seen. The 1995 excavators 
(Hall et al.) assigned the trenches to the later Roman 
period, although Stead (2002) later expressed some doubt: 
although depicted in his report's figure of Late Roman 
features, these trenches were marked as ‘phase uncertain’ 
and it is perhaps noteworthy that their alignment of N-S 
and E-W differs from the other Late Roman buildings 
recorded at Site 115. 


Building number: 37ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Close (St Mary Major and 
Cathedral Green) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: 10255 

* Location: insula XVIII 

* References: Frere 1977, 415; Bidwell 1979, 115—8; 
1980, 73 (Insula XVIII: (1)); Cosh and Neal 2005, 
no. 157.4 


In the 1971 St Mary Major excavation a wall-founda- 
tion in a trench 1.2 m wide was observed; it is possible that 


a continuation of it was seen at the 1976 Cathedral Green 
excavation where the remains of two successive masonry 
buildings were excavated. The first phase survived only 
as fragmentary walls and their robber trenches but was 
thought to consist of an L-shaped range of at least five 
rooms and probably dated to the late 2nd century AD. 
Before с. AD 250 it was substantially rebuilt, although 
the NE range of the earlier building may well have been 
retained. One room contained a badly damaged mosaic. 


Building number: 38ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Cloisters 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 133 

* City HER monument number: 10208 
* Location: insula ХУШ 

* References: Stead and Parker 1998, 3 


A short length of wall foundation was recorded of 
probable 3rd or 4th-century AD date. It was 0.8 m wide, 
running NW-SE and consisted of clay-bonded volcanic 
trap rubble. 


Building number: 39ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Close (Cathedral Green) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 40 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XIX 

* References: Bidwell 1979, 118; 1980, 73 (Insula 
XIX: (1)) 


Two successive mortar floors on pitched rubble foun- 
dations, their full extents not established. The date of 
these floors is not clear, and they could be post-Roman: a 
few metres to the W a mortared floor on a pitched rubble 
bedding was associated with the 11th-century cathedral, 
although the uppermost layer encountered here was a 
deposit of dark humic soil which is also similar in char- 
acter to the post-Roman ‘dark earth’ which covered later 
Roman levels elsewhere in Exeter. 


Building number: 40ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Cloisters 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 133 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XIX 

* References: Stead and Parker 1998, 8 


A small section of the foundation of a clay-bonded 
volcanic trap wall. Although it had been cut through by 
the masonry of the Norman cathedral, no other dating 
evidence was found and it cannot be related to any other 
feature recorded in the excavation trench. It might there- 
fore feasibly be Late Saxon/Early Norman as opposed to 
Late Roman. 
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Building number: 4 lii 

* Site name: Cathedral, St Andrew's Chapel 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 11 

* City HER monument number: 10164 

* Location: insula XIX 

* References: Radford and Morris 1936, 227-8; Fox 
1952a, 102; Bidwell 1980, 73 (Insula XIX: (1)) 


A small heated room with an internal apse floored 
with a thick layer of opus signinum with a quarter-round 
moulding. Beneath the floor was a system of radiating 
flues connecting with a hypocaust largely destroyed by 
the walls of the Norman cathedral. 


Building number: 42ii 

* Site name: Chapel Street Abbot's Lodge (Fox 1952 
Trench 17) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 29 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XXII/XXII/XXIV/XXVIUI/XXVIII/ 
XXIX 

e References: Fox 1952a, 51-2; Bidwell 1980, 74 
(Insula XXIV: (2)) 


Large pieces of bedded trap were seen and interpreted 
as the foundations of a building. 


Building number: 43ii 

* Site name: Princesshay 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XXII/XXII/XXIV/XXVII/XXVIII/ 
XXIX 

* References: City HER event number 803.32 


A slab of opus signinum was observed at a trial 
trench at Bedford Street; it was regarded as being in 
situ and probably represents the floor of a Late Roman 
building. 


Building number: 44ii 

* Site name: 28 Catherine Street (Fox 1952 Area VI) 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 20 

* City HER monument number: 10170 

e Location: insula XXII/XXIIUVXXIV/XXVIUXXVIII/ 
XXIX 

* References: Fox 1952a, 49—50; Bidwell 1980, 74 
(Insula XXVII: (1)) 


Two short lengths of wall foundations, described as 
being made of trap and measuring 0.58 m by 0.79 m 
were recorded here. Although Bidwell (1980, 74) records 
these remains as one building, Fox (1952a, 50) wrote that 
they were on two slightly different alignments ‘as though 


they belonged to two different buildings’. Both buildings 
overlay the late Street J indicating that it was constructed 
after that street had fallen out of use. 


Building number: 45ii 

* Site name: Princesshay 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

e Location: insula XXI/XXHIUXXIV/XXVIUXXVIIU/ 
XXIX 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Steinmetzer, Stead, 
Pearce, Bidwell and Allan forthcoming (building 1) 


A building consisting of a range over 30 m long, with 
rooms attached to the NW, which extended beyond the 
excavated area. At least two of its rooms were equipped 
with hypocausts, while another room had a curved wall 
suggesting that it was either an apsidal room, perhaps part 
of a bath-house. The building likely had a mosaic: 500 
loose tesserae were recovered, although (less likely) they 
may have come from Building 471. The building overlay 
former Street J indicating it was constructed after that 
street had gone out of use. The building was occupied 
between the late 3rd century AD and c. AD 370. 


Building number: 46ii 

* Site name: Princesshay 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

e Location: insula XXI/XXHIUXXIV/XXVIUXXVIIU/ 
XXIX 

* References: Steinmetzer, Stead, Pearce, Bidwell and 
Allan forthcoming 


A lime mortar floor with a smooth upper surface; the 
surviving portion bisected by a row of stake-holes which 
probably represent a wall-line of a late 3rd-century AD 
timber building which was not orientated on the street 
grid. No trace of enclosing walls was found around the 
floor, suggesting that they had sat on the ground surface 
and thus left no trace. 


Building number: 47ii 

* Site name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: 10184 

e Location: insula XXXII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume (structures RCI 
and RC2); Bidwell 1980, 74-6 (Insula XXXIII: (1)) 


A late 3rd/early 4th-century AD timber-framed build- 
ing consisting of a row of five substantial postpits and a 
roughly parallel row of six postholes. At some point the 
building was burnt down and was succeeded by another 
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timber-framed building that consisted of a series of post- 
trenches defining a building over c. 14 m long and c. 12 m 
wide. It had also been destroyed by fire by the mid 4th 
century AD and was succeeded by buildings 48 and 491. 


Building number: 48ii 

* Site name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: 10185 

e Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume (structure RC4); 
Bidwell 1980, 74 (Insula XXXIII: (1)) 


A stone building, represented by lines of robber 
trenches and various floor surfaces. Its dimensions are 
uncertain although it may have been c. 12.25 m long and 
8 m wide. 


Building number: 49ii 

* Site name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: 10184 

e Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume (structure RC5); 
Bidwell 1980, 74—6 (Insula XXXIII: (1)) 


A stone building 12 m long by 8 m wide contained 
four substantial ovens; each displayed evidence of intense 
burning although it cannot be demonstrated that they were 
all in use contemporaneously. 


Building number: 50ii 

* Site name: Rack Street 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 64 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

e Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: Chapter 8 in this volume (structure RC6); 
Bidwell 1980, 74-6 (Insula XXXIII: (1)) 


A2.2 m wide cobbled alleyway separated this structure 
from Building 491 to its SW, although the only evidence 
for it was a single robber trench, 0.9 m wide. 


Building number: 511 

* Site name: Mermaid Yard 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 63 

* City HER monument number: 10193 

e Location: insula XXXIII/XXXV/XXXVI 

* References: EAACR 1977; Bidwell 1980, 76 (Insula 
XXXIII: (2)) 


The remains of two successive buildings were found on 
the frontage of Street M. The first building was of timber 
construction and probably dates from c. AD 275 when the 
street was laid out. Its successor was constructed in stone 


and appeared to consist of a range of at least three small 
rooms. A coin of AD 346-50 was found in the debris 
resulting from the demolition or decay above the floor 
levels of the building. 


Building number: 52ii 

* Site name: Palace Gate Convent Garden 
e Excavation gazetteer number: 8 

* City HER monument number: 15065 

* Location: insula XXXVII 

* References: none 


A watching brief in the courtyard fronting Palace Gate 
noted the exposure of some possible Roman masonry 
below the SE wall of the S range of the Palace Gate 
Convent. Further details are not recorded, although the 
City HER records the masonry as belonging to the late 
civil period. 


Building number: 53ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Green/Palace Gate/Bishops 
Palace 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 170 

* City HER monument number: no HER number assigned 

* Location: insula XXXVIII 

* References: Thomson et al. 2014, 11 


At a watching brief in Palace Gate a probable Roman 
wall footing was revealed in section only and comprised 
volcanic trap rubble bonded with light yellow white lime 
mortar. It appeared to be orientated broadly E-W. 


Building number: 54ii 

* Site name: Cathedral Green/Palace Gate/Bishops 
Palace 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 170 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

* Location: insula XXXVIII 

* References: Thomson et al. 2014, 11 


A Roman wall foundation, orientated N-S, was seen 
at a watching brief in Palace Gate. It comprised one layer 
of red sandstone blocks bound by a grey gritty mortar, 
possibly representing the corner of a structure. 


Building number: 55ii 

* Site name: Cathedral, outside of Speke Chapel; 
Cathedral School; Vicinity of St Peter's Cathedral 
Church 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 12; 100; 136 

* City HER monument number: 10165; 10166; 10266 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* References: Radford and Morris 1936, 226, 228-31; 
Fox 1952a, 102—3; Bidwell 1980, 76 (Insula XXXIX: 
(1); EAACR 1992; Cosh and Neal 2005, no. 157.9 
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In 1936, three Roman walls were found running paral- 
lel to each other from SW to NE. A tessellated pavement 
had been found nearby in 1843, measuring c. 7 m by 
c. 2.4 m and probably belonged to the same building. 
Further traces of this building were excavated in 1991 
when a long narrow flue and stoking pit belonging to 
some form of furnace, perhaps a corn-drying kiln, was 
located. 


Building number: 56ii 

* Site name: 10 Cathedral Close 

e Excavation gazetteer number: 33 

* City HER monument number: 10174 

* Location: insula XXXIX 

* References: Fox 1956, 212-21; Greenfield 1964, 
339-751; Bidwell 1980, 74 (Insula XXIV: (1)) 


Part of a building was excavated which was probably 
laid out in the late 2nd century AD. The corner of a 
single room 5.2 m by 4.5 m was explored; its interior 
was occupied by drains and hearths. Very little material 
was associated with its construction. It appeared to have 
been demolished at the beginning of the 4th century AD. 


Building 57ii 

* Site name: 28 Catherine Street (Fox 1952 Area VI) 
* Excavation gazetteer number: 20 

* City HER monument number: 10170 


* Location: insula XL 
* References: Fox 1952a, 49—50; Bidwell 1980, 74 


One of the two lengths of wall recorded by Fox who 
felt that it represented a separate structure from Building 
4411 located immediately to the SE. 


Building number: 58ii 

* Site name: Princesshay 

* Excavation gazetteer number: 156 

* City HER monument number: no HER number 
assigned 

e Location: insula XXI/XXHIUXXIV/XXVIUXXVIIU 
XXIX/XL 

* References: EAPIT 1, Fig. 6.14; Steinmetzer, Stead, 
Pearce, Bidwell and Allan forthcoming (building 2) 


Immediately to the E of Building 4511 was another stone 
structure. It consisted of a rectangular main block 12.5 m 
by 10 m, with a wall dividing it into two rows of rooms. 
Patches offloor survived, and debris indicates that the build- 
ing had a slate roof and at least three schemes of painted 
wall-plaster; impressions in the backs of some plaster frag- 
ments indicate that they came from a room with a hypocaust 
although whether they represent spread from Building 451 
is unknown. The building overlay former Street J indicating 
that it was constructed after the street had gone out of use. 
The building dates from the late 3rd century AD onwards. 


Medieval Documentary Evidence Relating to the High Street, 
Trichay Street and Goldsmith Street Excavations 


John Allan 


Introduction 


The excavations in High Street, Trichay Street and 
Goldsmith Street examined parts of two adjacent blocks 
of properties within the walled city (Fig. 4.1). Those at 
196-8 High Street investigated part of a strip of narrow 
burgage plots fronting onto the centre of High Street, 
backing onto Waterbeer Street, and facing the principal 
entry into Cathedral Close at Broadgate. Situated at the 
heart of the commercial life of the city, these were among 
the most valuable of its tenements, occupied by leading 
citizens including several mayors. They are therefore 
especially well documented. The Trichay Street and 
Goldsmith Street excavations sampled the roughly square 
block further from the centre, defined until the 1970s 
by Waterbeer Street, Goldsmith Street, Paul Street and 
North Street. This area was more mixed in character and 
generally of rather lower status but also included some 
valuable properties. 

The core of the area examined, including the sites of 
the excavations at 196 High Street and Trichay Street 
(Chapters 5 and 7 below), consisted of the parish of St 
Pancras. This was (and is) one of the smallest of the city’s 
parishes, merely 1.7 acres (0.69 ha) in extent (Hoskins 
1957, 123).! At the end of the period considered in this 
study, 35 men and two widows were listed there in the 
Military Survey of 1522, which recorded male servants as 
well as householders; just 18 individuals paid the Subsidy 
of 1544 (Rowe 1977, 9—10, 53-4). 


Sources and methodology 


Written sources 

The records of the city of Exeter have been described 
as 'the best surviving series of civic documents for any 
provincial city in medieval Britain? (Kowaleski 2019, 1). 
The city's remarkably rich collections of medieval 


deeds include more than a hundred documents which 
can be related specifically to this area, and these form 
the principal body of documentation used in this study. 
Most of them include descriptions of the bounds of 
properties which allow their general locations to be 
established — for example the block of burgage plots 
between High Street and Waterbeer Street — but only a 
few, such as those on a street corner or beside a church, 
can readily be related to an individual tenement without 
reference to other information. А key in establishing their 
locations has been the use of much later documentation 
generated by institutions which held lands continuously 
from the later Middle Ages into the recent past. Their 
more recent records commonly contain more specific 
information which allows them to be fixed on a modern 
map (although even this task is not always simple in the 
period before house numbers came into general use); the 
rents and succession of leaseholders can then be followed 
backwards through earlier documents. The survival of 
outstanding runs of some classes of document at Exeter, 
such as city rentals and the records of the rents of Dean 
and Chapter properties, allow the histories of some indi- 
vidual tenements to be followed over many centuries. 
The pursuit of the rents, which were often distinctive 
sums, has been a key in following the ownership and 
possession of properties. 


Several generations of historians have transcribed these 
documents. Much work was done in the 1920s and 1930s, 
notably by E. Lega-Weekes and К.С. Easterling, followed 
by M.M. Rowe in the 1960s and 1970s. In the 1980s and 
1990s, in an effort to achieve a comprehensive listing of 
Exeter's medieval deeds, P.R. Staniforth and J.J. Crocker 
(then Juddery) of Exeter Archaeology undertook further 
transcriptions, building up a corpus of almost 4000 trans- 
actions recorded in these documents, which they presented 
in four 'grey literature' reports (Staniforth and Juddery 
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Fig. 4.1 Extract from the Ordnance Survey 1:500 map of 1876 showing the excavations at 196-8 High Street, Trichay Street and Goldsmith 
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parishes (broken purple lines), with property bounds marked on the 1910 Valuation maps (bold lines). The notional north used in all Exeter 
documents is at the top of the page (OS 1:500 Sheet Devon LXXX.6.1, courtesy of the Devon and Exeter Institution; drawn by David Gould) 


1991a-d), numbering them in a single sequence. In the 
present study I have used these as published sources, and 
(with the exception of a range of late 15th, 16th-century 
and later sources) have not usually consulted the original 
documents. Deeds listed by Staniforth and Juddery are 
cited first by their archive source and second by their 
sequence number, prefaced S&J. I have also used their 
transcriptions ofthe wills of medieval Exeter, and of other 
documents, now held in the Exeter Archaeology archive 
at the Devon Heritage Centre, with some material held 
online by Exeter City Council. 


Maps 

Since the use of mapping has been fundamental to this 
study, the sequence of maps showing this area will be 
described before the documentation is discussed. The 
earliest pictorial records are the view of Hooker and 
Hogenburg, which was based on field drawing under- 
taken in 1583 (Fig. 4.2A shows the engraved version 
published by Braun and Hogenburg in 1618), and Robert 
Sherwood's map of the city of c. 1630 (Fig. 4.2B: Rowe 
and Ravenhill 2002, 180, item 5/3/14). Hogenburg shows 
continuous buildings on all the main streets in these blocks 
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engraving published in 1618 (© RAMM); (B) the Sherwood map of 
the city of c. 1630 (O Exeter City Council, courtesy of the Devon 
Heritage Centre). Both maps are orientated with High Street 
to the right, Paul Street to the left and North Street at the foot 


but only garden walls along the lanes around St Pancras 
church; Sherwood shows a more crowded picture, with 
housing along most of the back lanes. As we shall see, 
documentary evidence indicates that there were houses 
along Pancras Lane and beside St Pancras church by the 
late 13th and early 14th centuries. 

The next valuable record is the Map Book of the 
Chamber, which gives detailed plans of the properties 
belonging to the city, and also marks in outline those 
properties on which it charged high (or chief) rents. In fact 
they had little land in this part Exeter, but this source has 
proved crucial in reconstructing the histories of several 
tenements (Fig. 4.3). 

The first detailed plan of properties within the city 
walls was Coldridge's map of 1819, superseded later in 
the 19th century by the highly accurate Ordnance Survey 
1:500 map of Exeter of 1876 (Fig. 4.4A—B). The earliest 


Fig. 4.3 Extract from Map 13 of the Map Book of the Chamber of 
1756—60 (© Exeter City Council, courtesy of the Devon Heritage 
Centre). The accompanying text reads: 


No. in No. in the Name of the lessee, and 

the map Rental description of the premises 

In the Parish of Allhallows Goldsmith Street 

15 Do... 2 John Tuckfield Esq. – Two 

Maudlin ... 22 Chief Rents, payable to 

the Mayor, Bailiffs and 
Commonalty out of these 
Lands, viz. 2s to St Mary 
Magdalen’s Hospital, and 4s a 
Year to the General Account. 

In the Parish of Saint Pancras 

16 Maudlin ... 23 The Heirs of the late Robert 
Dodge, a Chief Rent of 10s a 
Year, payable to the M.B. and 
C. for this Tenement, being the 
3 Tons Inn. 


17 G.A. [General 
Account] St 
Pancras 1 


Richard Densham, Esq. a 
Chief Rent of 5s 4d a Year, 
payable out of this Tenement, 
adjoyning to the East end of 
the Guildhall. 

John Starr, a Cellar under the 
West side of the Arcade of the 
Guildhall, the Way, and Stairs 
to which goes through the Shop 
next adjoyning to the Guildhall, 
on that side. 


18 Do... 2 


19 Do... 3 The Heirs of Cheeseman, pay 
a Rent of 2d a Year, for resting 
the Beams of this Tenement in 
the West Wall of the Guildhall. 
Richard Hart, part of a Shop, 
situate near the Guildhall and 
Bounded on the North and 
East with lands of the Dean 
and Chapter; on the West with 
lands of Sir William Courtenay 
Bart.; and on the South with 
Forestreet containing in length 
or front towards the said Street 
21 feet, and in breadth 6 feet, 
and in height from the floor 
upwards 9 feet. 


20 Do... 4 
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Fig. 4.4 Extracts from (A) Coldridge’s map of Exeter of 1819 (© 
Exeter City Council, courtesy of the Devon Heritage Centre); (B) 
Ordnance Survey 1:500 map of 1876 (Devon sheet LXXX.6.17, 
Courtesy of the Devon and Exeter Institution); (C) the Goad 
insurance map of 1888 showing 194-207 High Street (courtesy 
of the Devon Heritage Centre) 


surviving map of land ownership is the City Valuation 
of 1910 (copies at the Devon and Exeter Institution). 
Figure 4.1 shows the 1876 map with the property bounda- 
ries of 1910 superimposed, and with the parish boundaries 
highlighted. It also shows the earlier pattern of tenements 


in the central part of Waterbeer Street, recorded on 
Coldridge’s map of 1819 (Fig. 4.4A) but cleared for the 
new Police Station before 1876. 


Documentary evidence relating to 196-8 High 
Street and neighbouring tenements 


The pattern of landowners, leaseholders and occupiers in 
the block of High Street properties around the Guildhall 
can be reconstructed more fully than has so far been 
achieved for late medieval Exeter, partly because prop- 
erties owned by the Dean and Chapter and Vicars Choral 
of Exeter Cathedral, or paying rents to the City of Exeter, 
offer fixed points to which the deeds of adjacent plots 
can be related. 

In order to interpret the evidence relating to the tene- 
ments in which excavation and building recording have 
taken place, it is necessary to examine all the deeds 
from St Pancras parish, then piece together the records 
of the block of 13 adjacent holdings on High Street 
(Nos 195-207), along with those of the Waterbeer Street 
properties at their backs, whose deeds are inter-related. 
Two tenements in this block (Nos 197—8) form an 
intruding portion of St Martin’s parish, and two beside 
Goldsmith Street (Nos 206-7) fall in the neighbouring 
parish of Allhallows Goldsmith Street; the remainder are 
in St Pancras parish. 

The relationships between the various documents are 
complex, and interpretation made more difficult by the 
fact that directions were switched in a few deeds (obvious 
in cases where High Street is in the north and Waterbeer 
Street in the south, much less so when east and west are 
confused). A more widespread problem has been that the 
modern calendars of these deeds have sometimes added 
mistaken identifications of parishes, to the confusion of 
the modern researcher. Nevertheless, the documentation 
is so rich that a substantial part of the centre of the city 
can be reconstructed. 

The earliest pictorial record of the frontages is that by 
John White Abbott of 1797 (Fig. 4.5A); by that time only 
one property (No. 207) retained an unaltered medieval 
frontage. One ofa number of 19th-century views is shown 
in Fig. 4.5B. The present appearance of the High Street 
frontages is shown in a photogrammetric survey under- 
taken for this study by Bill Harvey Associates (Fig. 4.6). 


Landowners and rents 


The Military Survey of 1522 provides the fullest evidence 
for the pattern of land ownership in this part of the city at 
the close of the Middle Ages (Rowe 1977). After listing 
those who lived in the parish, it records those who held 
lands in St Pancras but lived outside. The latter group 
consisted of nine religious institutions and eight lay indi- 
viduals. They were listed with the value of their income, 
which is demonstrably the value of their annual rents. 
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Guildhall 


Fig. 4.6 Photogrammetric survey of the frontages of 195—203 High Street (O Bill Harvey Associates) 


Since the rents commonly remained unchanged for cen- 
turies, even when property owners changed, as at the 
Reformation, most of the income of religious houses 
recorded in the survey can be matched to rents recorded 
in medieval and later sources. Figure 4.7 and Table 4.1 
show the proposed locations of the lands of these insti- 
tutions; the detailed evidence for their identification will 
be spelled out below. 

Religious institutions owned six of the parish's eight 
valuable burgage plots on the High Street frontage in their 
entirety, and five of its 12 known High Street shops, with 
a combined income of £14 14s 04 (Fig. 4.7; Table 4.1). 
The total income of the eight lay owners living outside the 
parish was £9 17s 8d. Their holdings have proved more 
elusive, but since most of the High Street properties were 
owned by religious institutions the secular holdings must 
have been in the other parts of the parish. 


Tenement histories 


Rather than start in strict geographical order with No. 195 
at the western end, we will begin at No. 196, since its 


rich documentation is a key to reconstructing the western 
part of the group. 


196 High Street (St Pancras parish; cellar on 
Waterbeer Street excavated 1973 (Chapter 7 
below); now entry to Guildhall Shopping Centre) 
A fine series of Dean and Chapter leases relates to a High 
Street property on which tenants from Richard Prowse 
in 1562 to John Hill in 1813 and 1831 paid the yearly 
rent of £2 6s 8d (D&C 6006/13/2—6007/24/3; for the 
date of Prowse's lease see VC 21957). Coldridge's map 
of 1819 (Fig. 4.4A) records ‘Hill’ at 196 High Street, 
which therefore appears to be the property in question — 
a supposition supported by the final rental of Dean and 
Chapter lands of 1862 (ECLA CC71/77402, St Pancras, 
property T24, still leased by John Hill) and by further 
evidence outlined below. The tenement was one of the 
pair at the western corner of St Pancras parish, almost 
facing Broadgate. 

Richard Prowse, the first man named in the series, 
was a merchant tailor and a major figure in the life of 
Elizabethan Exeter. He had taken the lease rather earlier, 
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Fig. 4.7 Reconstruction of the ownership of the High Street properties of St Pancras parish c. 1522, with their ancient rents. The 
positions of shops recorded in the entire period 1350—1520 are marked ‘S’ (drawn by David Gould) 


paying the rent of £2 6s 8d to the Dean and Chapter in 
1550, when he was made a free shopholder, sanctioned 
to make ‘all manner of garments for men’ (ECA Tailors’ 
Act Book 1 f.15b, quoted in Osborne 2016, 605, biog. 
60). From at least 1564 he also rented from the Vicars 
Choral of the cathedral their ‘messuages and tenements 
near the Broadgate where Richard Prouze, taylor, dwells’ 
(ЕСА CRB, 186a-b, #32). This was the cellar below the 
property of the Dean and Chapter, with the holding at 
the back of the tenement in Waterbeer Street, described 
below. By 1577 Prowse was one of the two highest 
taxpayers in St Pancras parish, and by far the highest 
in 1586; in the latter year only about 20 people in the 
city paid more than him (Rowe 1977, 62, 67). He sub- 
sequently became Bailiff, Receiver, Sheriff, Mayor (in 
1578 and 1589) and Member of Parliament (in 1584: 
Osborne 2016, 771). His family retained the property 
into the early 17th century; in 1603 it was described as 
‘one tenement and one shoppe in the high street granted 
to Richard Prowse draper wherein John Prowse now 
dwelleth ... £2 6s 8d’ (D&C 3918). 

The same tenement is mentioned in a second group 
of documents in the Dean and Chapter archives which 


relate to the prominent Exeter widow and benefactor 
Elizabeth Flay (Fig. 4.8). Flay is known to have lived 
in the parish of St Pancras, since it was there that she 
paid the poll tax of 1660; she was one of the two highest 
taxpayers in the parish, paying £4 (Hoskins 1957, 41). 
In the same year she leased from the Dean and Chapter 
‘one shop, four chambers over the shop whereof two of 
them are no biger then a standing bedstead will stand 
in them, one little narrow kitching over two payre of 
stares, one loft over the same’ (D&C 4573/2/7a). Flay 
had paid the rent on this property before the Civil War 
(D&C 3920 dated 1640: Mrs fflay ... £2 6s 8d); its 
identity with the one leased by Richard Prowse is stated 
in the renewal of her lease of 1662 (D&C 4573/2/7b; 
D&C 3559, 356—7). 

Some later documents relating to this property pro- 
vide information about its subsequent structural history 
and give further details of its layout. In 1702 it was 
stated that ‘this tenement is a fair brick house, and 
lately built... Note that the cellar, entry passage and 
house behind the shop belong to the Custos and College 
of Vicars’ (D&C 4573/1/9). From 1702 until 1734 the 
Dean and Chapter leased it to Mary Crosse, widow, but 
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Table 4.1 Institutional landowners in St Pancras parish in 1522, 
with proposed identifications of the properties represented by their 
valuations (Rowe 1977, 12) 


Landowner Income listed Proposed source 
in survey 

Dean and £5 Rents of 196 and 200 High 

Chapter Street (à) £2 6s 8d & £2 13s 
4d — £5 (for reasons which 
are unclear, this excludes any 
income from 14 Waterbeer 
Street, which was in the 
ownership of the Dean and 
Chapter by 1522) 

Polsloe £3 165 8d Rents of 201 and 202 High 

Priory Street (à) £2 6s 8d and £1 10s 
— £3 16s 8d 

Vicars £113s 4d Rent of cellar @ 196 High 

Choral Street with rooms behind, £1 
6s 8d, increased to £1 16s 8d 
by the 1660s 

Wynard's £1 11s 8d Rent, 10 Waterbeer Street, later 

Almshouses £1 12s 

Mayor, £1 Rent of shop on frontage 

Bailiffs and of 200 High Street @ £1. 

Commonalty Excludes the cellar below 
Guildhall and shop at 202 
High Street 

St Nicholas 16s Rent from 9 Waterbeer Street 

Priory 

Mary 10s Rent of 205 High Street @ 10s 

Magdalene 

Hospital 

Plympton 78 The 7s rent from the two shops 

Priory at 204 High Street, given to St 
Mary Marsh 

Feoffees of 6s 8d Rent from 195 High Street 

John Baron 


it was occupied by John Peryam, mercer; it was then 
described as consisting of ‘shop and entry 37 feet by 
13 feet in breadth (11.2 x 4 m)...[with] rooms above 
in four storeys...". On a frontage which measured about 
20 feet, the 13-foot width would allow a side passage 
to the cellar behind. The flat brick front shown in John 
White Abbott's painting 1797 and in 19th-century 
drawings (Figs 4.5A—B) was probably the one built at 
the start of the 18th century; the property next door 
(No. 195) is also a house of this period (Passmore 
2011). 


The cellar of the Vicars Choral below the 

Chapter % property 

When Elizabeth Flay acquired the leasehold of the house 
in 1660, she also surrendered the lease of a cellar and other 
buildings in this tenement, also formerly held by Richard 
Prowse but in the separate ownership of the Custos and 


Fig. 4.8 Portrait of Elizabeth Flay, who lived at 196 High Street 
in the period 1640—62 (Guildhall Collection, © RAMM) 


College of the Vicars Choral. The lease states that the 
cellar lay below the property discussed above; the holding 
is described as follows: 


[One] entry there together with the street from the Channel lying 
before the said sellar extending from the High Street on the fore 
part to Water Beer street on the hinder part & also certain houses, 
buildings, yards & courtlaidges there between tenements of the 
Dean & Chapter on the south, Waterbeer Street on the north, a 
little narrow lane & the lands of the late dissolved hospital of 
St John Baptist on the west & a tenement sometime of John 
Blackaller on the east (VC 21957). 


Flay’s surrender of the lease in 1668 gives a further 
description: 


1 sellar under the shop of Dean & Chapter in parish of St Pancras 
now in the possession of Edward Foxwell, mercer, & also 1 
lying before the said sellar extending from the High Street on 
the fore part to the Waterbere Street in the back part & also all 
the houses, buildings, yards, & courtlages there between the 
tenement of the Dean & Chapter on the south, Waterbeer street 
on the north & a little narrow lane & the land of the late dissolved 
hospital of St John Baptist on the west & the tenement of John 
Blackaller wherein Johane Tuckfeild, widow, somtim dwelt on 
the east (VC 21958). 


The history of this property in the century before the 
Reformation is richly documented; a sequence of about 
a dozen deeds spanning this period and relating to the 
holding survives in the papers of the Vicars Choral. 
They show that John Shaplegh, a member of Exeter’s 
civic elite (Kowaleski 1995, 170), acquired the cellar 
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by 1435. He leased it to the merchant John Baron, but 
when Baron died four years later Shaplegh acquired the 
interest of the Mary Magdalene Hospital in the curti- 
lage and cellar behind the shop, and left the property in 
trust for the benefit of the Vicars Choral. In 1435 it was 
described as a messuage and curtilage, with two walls 
of stone and lime, in Waterbeer Street, and a cellar, with 
door and entry belonging to the messuage fronting onto 
High Street and extending back to Waterbeer Street (VC 


3152). The subsequent documents record at length the 
trustees, the leaseholders of the adjacent properties, 
and sometimes other information; those which give 
information about the neighbouring tenements are listed 
in Table 4.2. 

Further documents in the archives of the Vicars 
Choral and the Mary Magdalene leper hospital inform 
us about the history of the property before it was 
bequeathed to the vicars in the 1430s. The *messuage 


Table 4.2 Descent of John Shaplegh's tenement in St Pancras parish and adjacent properties, 1435—1509. The documents relate to 
the holding of the Vicars Choral, except those described in Dean and Chapter documents, which relate to the Chapter 5 holding 


on the street frontage 


Date West boundary Shaplegh East boundary Document 
(195 High Street) (196 High Street) (197 High Street) 
1435 John Baron, Lease by John Shaplegh to John Baron William VC 3152 
Thos [Cook] merchant (two of three parts), the other Cremyll 
Cokeworthy, total rent 17s [Note 1 below] 
1439 John Kirton, Hospital of St Mary Magdalen to John William Upton VC 3171 


Busshelane Shaplegh and John Cokeworthy [Note 2 below] 

1439 John Kirton, John Baron, John Smert [Note 3 below] William Upton MCR 18-19 Hen 
Busshelane VI, m.16; S&J 3322 

[1453] [Upton to John Bobyche] 

1462 +Jn Baron and Ex'ors to Henry Webber [Dean of the John Bobyche VC 3218, 
TT. Cook; cathedral] et al. To be held by heirs of John 3391 
N. Manlegh Kelnelegh 

1464 +Jn Baron and Ex’ors of J. Shaplegh to Harry Webber et al. To John Bobyche VC 3391 
TThos Cook [Note be held by heirs of John Kelnelegh 
4 below] 

1467 Late of Jn Baron As above, rent 26s 8d John Bobyche VC 3102 
& Thos Cook 
[Note 5 below] 

1467 Recently of John John Champernowne et al. John Bibythe sometime D&C 157 
Baron release to John Strete, clerk [Note 6 below] of William Upton 

1470 Recently of John Roger Keys [Precentor] to John Bobysth sometime D&C 159; D&C 
Baron Henry Webber [Dean] and Chapter [Note 7 of William Upton 455 

below] 

1472 Roger Keys to Nicholas Lavole[ Note 8 below] D&C 160 

1473 John Baron and John Kelly to Vicars Choral John Bobyche VC 21956 
Thos Coke [Note 9 below] 

1509 Where Thomas John and Joan Redryse (heiress of Nicholas Where John Scose now D&C 162 


Bond recently 
lived 10 below] 


Lavole) release to the Dean and Chapter [Note lives 


Notes: 


. Messuage and cellar, Waterbeer St to N, the tenement of John Baron and John Smert and High St to S 


1 

2. And the tenement which Nicholas Manlegh inhabits 

3. And the tenement which Nicholas Manlegh inhabits 

4. And the tenement formerly inhabited by Nicholas Manlegh 
5 


. 'Shop with two solars built above it on the N side of High Street opposite Broadgate', the annual rent £2 3s 4d, the tenement 
of John Kelly to the N, ‘which shop and solars he had recently along with the said John Strete by grant of John Floyer and 


Nicholas Lavole.’ 
. A shop and two solars above, annual rent £2 3s 4d 
. A shop and two solars above, annual rent £2 3s 4d 
. A tenement with a curtilege and cellar 


© о с 


. In which John Levers now lives, in which John Smert once lived 
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with a cellar at its front... once belonging to John Gist 
the elder" had passed in 1409 from John Talbot to the 
cleric Richard Gabryell (VC 3139, S&J 3890). A rental 
of the leper hospital of 1419 records that John Smert and 
Denise Gabriel had previously paid the hospital a rent 
of £1 4s Od ‘for all that tenement, lately John Gist's, 
opposite Broadgate', and this rent was then paid by John 
Shaplegh, John Cokeworthy and Thomas Gybbes (ED/ 
MAG/100 m25). In 1420 William Gybbes of Fenton 
granted it to his son Thomas, and to John Cokeworthy 
and John Shaplegh (VC 3111, S&J 3891), leading on 
to the sequence of transactions tabulated above. The 
1409 document describes the property as ‘a tenement 
(once John Gist senior's) on the north of High Street 
opposite Broadgate'; in 1420 it was called “а mes- 
suage with a cellar at its front where John Gist and his 
wife Isabel lately lived in High Street opposite Broad 
Gate’. 


John Gist 


John Gist I, the first of three generations of men with 
that name, was a wealthy draper, highly active in civic 
affairs over a long period (1343—80) and six times mayor 
of Exeter in the years 1356—72 (Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 
4). An entry in the Mayor's Court Roll of 1344 records 
his purchase of a messuage from Thomas of Kingston and 
his wife Joan, described as lying between High Street and 
Waterbeer Street, with the tenements of Walter Godwine 
and Laurence Frogwille to the west and Thomas Forbour's 
tenement to the east (MCR 17-18 Edw III, m30, S&J 
0991). We shall see that No. 195 was a divided tenement 
with Frogwille at the rear, and shall meet a later Forbour 
at No. 197 to the east. 

Following Gist's death in 1381, his estate was divided 
among members of the family. He left his second wife 
Agnes the following: 


1. His tenement in which he lived, with a kitchen annexed 
to the same, with all the appurtenances, bounded to the 
east by the tenement of John Bridlegh, by the small 
lane called Busselane to the west, and by High Street 
to the south. 

2. His tenement with the appurtenances granted by 
Gervase Byestwode, bounded to the east by the tene- 
ment in which he [Gist] lived, the said kitchen on the 
west, part the foresaid lane [Busse Lane] on the south 
and Waterbeer Street to the north. 

3. A shop with a solar with the small lane called 
Busselane to the east, the tenement of Philip Lovecok 
to the west and north, and High Street to the south 
(MCR 4-5 Rich П, m25d). 


The records of 1409 and 1420 described above indicate 
that John Gist lived at 196 High Street; this was therefore 
the first of the items in the will, passed to his son John 
in 1381. The will records that the annexed kitchen of the 


first property formed a boundary of the second. This is 
intelligible when it is appreciated that the central portion 
of the tenement strip of No. 195 had already become 
part of No. 196 — an arrangement which seems to have 
obtained at least by the 1330s, when Emma Barbour's 
tenement at 196 High Street was described as lying to 
the north and east of its neighbour — both behind it and 
beside it (see below). 

Shortly afterwards, the part of the property which 
had belonged to Isabel Gist passed in 1381 to her son, 
John Gist II, sometimes known as 'the elder', and 
other members of the family. It was then described as 
follows: 


[1.1.] A hall with inner appurtenances and a cellar at 
the rear where his parents once lived in High Street 
opposite Broad Gate, with a 16s 2d rent from the chief 
hall and cellar at the rear. 

[1.2.] A shop above the said cellar with two solars 
above it at the rear of John Gist senior's tenement 
opposite Broad Gate (rent 3s 6d) (D&C 558, S&J 
4033, 4034). 


It will be evident that the tenement was already divided 
into two properties: one with its cellar, later owned by the 
Vicars Choral, and the other above it, which later became 
Dean and Chapter property. The second of the holdings 
listed in Gist's will, which lay to the west of No. 196 
and was bounded by Waterbeer Street and Busse Lane, 
is identifiable as No. 23 Waterbeer Street. The third item 
in Gist's will was a shop with a solar on the High Street 
frontage on the western side of Busse Lane (7 194 High 
Street). Under the terms of the will, this passed to the 
merchant and hosteller Ralph Swan and his heirs (cf. 
МСК. 3-4 Hen V, m4d; 4—5 Rich II, m25v). Swan was 
not among the rich elite, paying only 12d in the murage 
grant of 1377 (Kowaleski 1995, 391); the smaller size of 
his holding reflects his lower status. 


Busse Lane 

The Busse Lane mentioned in relation to all three of 
Gist's properties in High Street therefore lay to the 
west of the house where the Gists lived (Fig. 4.7); the 
same relationship between that property and the lane is 
described in two documents of 1439 listed in Table 4.2; 
it lay to the west of Shaplegh's cellar. In Elizabeth Flay's 
surrender of the lease of the same cellar from the Vicars 
Choral in 1668 it was called the ‘little narrow lane’ to 
the west (VC 21958). 

The presence of an intervening property between the 
Gists’ home and Busse Lane is evident from the descrip- 
tion of the second property in the will of 1381, which lay 
between their dwelling house and the lane. This second 
holding is also recorded in a document of 1345 (No. 195 
below, Godwine to Walrond). Again, the descriptions of 
Busse Lane as the western boundary of Gist's property 
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may be presumed to reflect the arrangement of Gist's 
kitchen intruding into the central portion of the tenement 
strip of No. 195, and thus having a boundary with the 
lane. 

It follows that Busse Lane is Parliament Street, which 
forms the parish boundary and was therefore a feature of 
the city by the early 13th century. This identification does 
not, however, explain how a part of Busse Lane could form 
the southern bound of a property on Waterbeer Street; the 
lane may have returned at the back of the shop on the 
High Street frontage of No. 195. 

Busse Lane presumably took its name from a member 
of the Busse family, among whom were Walter Busse, 
who witnessed a deed in the city in the period 1171—89 
(ED/M/7, S&J 0824), Robert Busse, goldsmith, who 
rented a property in High Street in 1262 next to a holding 
of Nicholas Soliman, goldsmith (D&C 48, S&J 0165; 
see also D&C 208, S&J 0172), and Richard Busse, clerk, 
who was granted yearly rent of a house in c. 1235-43 
(D&C 1; D&C 752). Other Exeter citizens named 
Busse — probably members of the family — included 
William, who witnessed a deed of c. 1220 (VC 3376) 
and Reineri and Laurence, who were commemorated in 
the early 14th-century obit list of the Guild of Kalendar 
Brethren (Lepine and Orme 2003, 269). A further gold- 
smith named John Busse held a tenement in High Street 
in 1302, and two shops with two solars above, also in 
High Street, in 1310. Busse Lane will not refer to him, 
however, since he post-dates the first record of the name 
(ED/M/191; D&C 71). The possibility that in the 12th 
and 13th centuries this area was associated with gold- 
smiths may be noted. 

One deed shows that Busse Lane was sometimes 
referred to in a cruder manner. In his will of 1324 Stephen 
of London left two properties, both described as lying 
beside the lane called Bosslane or Gropecountelane (MCR 
17-18 Edw II, m31, S&J 4284). We shall see that they 
were probably the tenements which became 195 High 
Street and 23 Waterbeer Street (below). 


No. 196 in the late 13th and early 14th centuries: 
Benedict and Stephen of London 

An inspeximus of 1357 (D&C 103; S&J 3862) throws 
some light on the history of the tenement before the 
time of John Gist. It describes an agreement between 
Gist and his neighbour John Spicer following their 
examination of a grant of 1267, made by Benedict of 
London to John de Coleton, of an easement (right of 
way) relating to the wall which separated their two 
properties. We shall see that Spicer was at 195 High 
Street, and further evidence described below shows that 
John de Coleton preceded him there; thus Benedict of 
London was at 196 High Street in the 1260s, and this 
may be presumed to have been one of the two properties 
beside Busse Lane, mentioned in Stephen of London's 
will of 1324 (above). 


195 High Street (St Pancras parish; front part at 
the time of writing in 2019 Greggs) 


Front block in the late 13th century: Benedict of 
London 


The boundary wall between Benedict of London's prop- 
erty and his neighbour's was 43 feet (13.07 m) long. 
This distance is very close to the length of the masonry 
recorded between the High Street frontage and the rear 
face of the cellar wall of No. 195 (Passmore 2011, 
fig. 2, basement c. 13.1 m from the frontage, including 
the northern wall thickness). It seems likely that this is 
the location of the documented stretch of wall, although 
the standing cellar walls are probably of later date. This 
implies that the division of the tenement strip of 195 
High Street, whose central portion formed part of the 
property of the adjacent 196 High Street in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, already obtained in the mid 
13th century. 


Front part in the late 13th and early 14th century: 
John and Joan de Coleton, Stephen of London, 
Henry de Tricote, Peter Soth and Martin le Keu 
The information in the inspeximus of 1357 allows us 
to propose the location of a tenement mentioned in the 
will of Peter Soth, which dates from 1327 (ED/M/276; 
full transcription in Lepine and Orme 2003, 159-62). 
He left to Martin le Keu of Bridford a 12s rent from 
a tenement in High Street which formerly belonged to 
Joan de Coleton; the will states that Soth had acquired 
it from Henry de Tricote (active 1293—1307, died before 
1312) who in turn had recovered it in the city court from 
Stephen of London. Alongside this, Soth also bequeathed 
to le Keu a 3s 4d rent from a tenement in Waterbeer 
Street which had likewise been recovered from Stephen 
of London; this was formerly of Roger Russel (active 
1286—96) and had been acquired by Soth from Jordan 
de Brittestowe, a cleric. The possibility that the High 
Street property was John de Coleton's holding at 195 
High Street, mentioned in 1267 (above), is strongly sup- 
ported by the record of its neighbours in 1327: la Smale 
Lane and Stephen of London's tenement (cf. Benedict of 
London and Busse Lane in 1267). The Waterbeer Street 
property may have been No. 23, at the back of the same 
burgage plot. 


Front part of No. 195 in the 1330s and 1340s: 
Chardstock, Godwine and Walrond 


In 1332 a tenement on the north side of High Street, with 
Busse Lane to the west and Emma Barbour's tenement to 
the north and east, was granted by Henry of Chardstock 
and his wife Joan to Walter and Emma Godwine; in 
recognition, Walter and Emma gave Henry and Joan a 
gold brooch (MCR 5-6 Edw III, m48d; ED/M/305, S&J 
0437, wrongly calendared as St Martin's parish). The 
lease of the same property was granted by Walter and 
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Emma Godwine in 1345 to John and Margery Walrond; 
it was then described as a messuage on the north side 
of High Street bounded to the north by the tenement 
of John Gist draper [the intruding kitchen block], with 
Gist's tenement to the east [196 High Street] and Busse 
Lane the western boundary (MCR 19-20 Edw III, m3, 
S&J 0880). 


Front part of No. 195 in the late 14th century: 
Thomas Chaloner, John Spicer and John Rede 
John Spicer took possession of the part of the tenement 
strip which fronted onto High Street (‘a messuage in High 
Street between John Gist’s tenement and Busselane’) from 
Thomas Chaloner in 1356 (MCR 30-1 Edw III, mm5, 19); 
his inspection of a grant relating to the boundary with 
John Gist in the following year has been described above. 

Spicer was another major figure in mid 14th-century 
Exeter; he was mayor of the city on five occasions in 
the period 1353-61 including the plague years 1359—60 
(Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 5). Upon his death in 1361 he 
left instructions that ‘his tenement next to la Smalelane 
in the parish of St Pancras’, bounded to the north and east 
by lands of John Gist, should be sold to pay his debts 
(MCR 35-6 Edw III, mm4v, 8v). We learn from his will 
that Spicer was not living there at the time of his death; it 
was the tenement ‘in which Walter Spyryng lately lived.’ 
In 1369 Spicer’s executors sold the lease to John Rede 
of Moreton, adding that John Gist’s neighbouring tene- 
ment was opposite Broad Gate (Fysschefoldyete). There 
were several John Redes in Exeter at this time; one was 
a leading city merchant, paying 10s in the 1377 murage 
grant (Kowaleski 1995, 390), the third-highest figure in 
the city, exceeding even that paid by John Gist. 


The 15th century 

The 15th-century people in possession of this property 
are listed in Table 4.2 above: William Cremyll (before 
1435), John Kirton (1439), then John Baron/John Baron 
and Thomas Cook (1435-before 1462), followed in 
the 1470s by John Kelly. Kirton, a merchant with legal 
training, was a significant figure in civic affairs, rising 
rapidly to the offices of Steward and Receiver and serv- 
ing as a member of the Council until his death in 1461 
(Kleineke 2013, Ixxxiii). Baron, another merchant, was 
also active in city affairs, serving as a city steward in the 
1420s (ED/M/715). All his documented properties were 
in this group of High Street tenements, including a share 
in the shop next door and a messuage further to the east, 
identified here as 199 High Street (below). I have not seen 
evidence showing which of these houses he lived in, but 
like Gist he evidently regarded himself as a parishioner of 
St Pancras; he left a substantial endowment to maintain a 
light in St Pancras church, recorded in the Military Survey 
of 1522 (Rowe 1977, 10). John Kelly was another leading 
citizen, three times mayor of the city between 1458 and 
1478 (Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 7—8). He seems not to 


have lived at No. 196, however, since he served in 1473-4 
as a churchwarden of the wealthy adjacent parish of St 
Petrock, where an earlier John Kelly (his father?) had 
been a churchwarden in the 1430s (Dymond 1882, 11, 28). 


Central part of the 195 High Street burgage plot 
(part of 196 High Street: now H. Samuel) 

We have seen that the subdivision of the burgage plot of 
195 High Street, with the kitchen of 196 High Street lying 
behind the tenement at the frontage, and with the separate 
property on Waterbeer Street to the rear, is evident from 
John Gist’s will (above). The documents quoted above 
show that the arrangement obtained already in the 1330s, 
when Emma Barbour possessed the central portion of the 
burgage plot. This provides an explanation of a detail in 
the inspeximus quoted above: following their examina- 
tion, Gist and Spicer agreed to share responsibility for 
another wall to the north of Spicer’s tenement, standing 
between Gist’s house and Spicer’s next to Busse Lane. 
This was presumably the wall separating Gist’s kitchen 
from Spicer’s holding on the High Street frontage (D&C 
103, S&J 3862). This central section of the burgage plot 
remained part of 196 High Street into the 20th century. 


Rear of 195 High Street: 23 Waterbeer Street 
(now H. Samuel) 

In John Gist’s will of 1381 (above), Philip Lovecok, the 
prominent Exeter citizen of the early 14th century, was 
named as the former owner of the rear tenement, and of 
the property to the west [No. 194]. He had been mayor on 
no fewer than ten occasions between 1315 and 1331 (Rowe 
and Cochlin 1964, 4—5; Gray 2005, 23-6); among the many 
deeds and wills which refer to Lovecok, I have not seen 
any record of which of his properties he actually lived in. 

The same holding may be recognised as the second 
of the two properties between Busse Lane and Thomas 
Forbour's tenement [197 High Street], left by Stephen 
of London in 1324. In addition to the holding which 
extended the full length of the burgage plot from High 
Street to Waterbeer Street [196 High Street], he left a 
tenement on the Waterbeer Street frontage, backing onto 
the kitchen of Emma, wife of Thomas le Barbour (MCR 
17-18 Edw II, m31, S&J 4284). This is identifiable as 23 
Waterbeer Street. 

The tenement in Waterbeer Street which Laurence 
Frogwill left in his will of 1349 to Robert of Clyve 
and Gervase Byestewode can also be identified as the 
same property, with John Gist to the east and William 
of Doune's former holding to the west (MCR 22-3 Edw 
III, m34v; Doune was a taxpayer in the 1332 lay subsidy: 
Erskine 1969, 110). John Gist subsequently bought the 
freehold from Byestewode; his family retained it until 
at least 1405 (see above). The probable explanation of 
the separate listing of Nicholas Manlegh after Baron and 
Cook (Table 4.2) is that he occupied the rear part of the 
property on Waterbeer Street (Table 4.2, n. 6). 
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194 High Street (?)(St Petrock's parish; now 
Patisserie Valerie) 

Elizabeth Flay's surrender of the cellar of the Vicars 
Choral at 196 High Street in 1660 stated that the property 
was bounded on the west by the lands ofthe late dissolved 
hospital of St John the Baptist, and this phrase is repeated 
in 1668 and in later deeds (VC 21957, 21958). The hos- 
pital, however, was not recorded among the landholders 
in St Pancras parish in 1522 (Rowe 1977, 10); it seems 
unlikely, therefore that it was the owner of 195 High 
Street, which falls within the parish. Since a portion of 
No. 196 extended westward to touch the parish boundary on 
Busse Lane, it seems more probable that the 17th-century 
documents refer to the neighbouring plot on the western 
side of the lane, which lay in St Petrock's parish; in 1522 
the hospital held property in St Petrock's with an annual 
rent of 13s 4d (Rowe 1977, 19). This holding is not readily 
recognisable in the early 15th-century rental of hospital 
lands (ECA Book 53A), so may perhaps have been passed 
to the hospital at a later date. 


197 High Street (St Martin's parish: excavated 
site, now Jigsaw) 

In 1319 Thomas Forbour acquired the lease of a tenement 
in High Street from Henry atte Lane (de Venella) excepting 
two selds [shops] on the frontage; his neighbours were 
William of Chagford to the east and Stephen of London 
to the west (VC 3027, 3038). Three years later, atte Lane 
also granted Forbour the two selds in High Street at the 
front of this holding; they were described as ‘opposite 
Broadgate (la VWshfoldeyete) between the porches of 
William of Chagford's tenement and Thomas' tenement 
(VC 3037, S&J 0987). The evidence that Stephen of 
London held 196 High Street has been described above, 
suggesting that the Forbour property was 197 High Street. 
The holding was later described as the eastern neighbour 
of the messuage on High Street acquired by John Gist in 
1344 (MCR 17-18 Edw III, m30, S&J 0991), confirming 
this identification. 

Forbour was another prominent figure in the merchant 
community of Exeter: a freeman since 1311 who became a 
major property holder, active in city government from the 
1320s and mayor on three occasions in the years 1341—7 
(Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 5; Rowe and Jackson 1973, 22). 
He died in 1349, perhaps a victim of the Black Death. In 
his will he passed to his daughter Joan *his tenement and 
its appurtenances in High Street opposite Broad Gate ... 
in which Isabel atte Bothele now lives’, together with a 
property across the street at Broadgate (MCR 22-3 Edw 
III, m20v). 

By 1356 the tenement had passed from Thomas 
Forbour to his son Henry, who sold the lease to John 
Benet of Hampton, cordwainer [shoemaker]; it was then 
described as *where John now lives opposite Broad Gate 
(la Fysshfoldesyete), lying between Waterbeer Street and 
High Street, bounded on the east by Richard Oliver's 


tenement where William Roke lives, and on the west by 
the tenement of John Gist and his wife Isabel (VC 3039, 
S&J 0988). The rent was £4. 

In 1363 John and Joan Bridlegh acquired the property 
from Henry Forbour; it was then described as the tenement 
opposite Broadgate *where they live', running from High 
Street to Waterbeer Street, with John Gist to the west and 
John Aisshe to the east (VC 3040, 3077 — both wrongly 
calendared as being in St Pancras parish). In July 1405 a 
tenement described in the same way, with Gist to the west 
and Aisshe to the east, was granted by Maurice Garland of 
Teignmouth to William Frye and the mercer William Oke 
(MCR 6 Hen IV, m42: S&J 3875, also wrongly calendared 
as St Pancras parish). 

I cannot readily reconcile this transaction with evi- 
dence that in the autumn of 1405 the tenement was held 
by the Gist family, unless the latter was a very temporary 
measure. ш September 1405 Thomas Wandry and Henry 
Mayowe bought from Thomas Gist (son of John Gist IT) 
the lease of a messuage on the north side of High Street 
‘joined to the stone wall of Thomas Gist's tenement’ 
(D&C 125: S&J 3552). The identification of this holding 
as No. 197 (abutting the Gist home at 196 High Street: 
Table 4.2 above) is supported by two pieces of informa- 
tion. First, а deed of 1430 relating to William Cremyll's 
holding between Waterbeer Street and High Street and 
lying in St Martin's parish [thus either 197 or 198 High 
Street; for its identification as No. 197 see Table 4.2] 
is described as ‘once Thomas Wandry’s’ (MCR 10-11 
Henry VI, m4; S&J 3268; see below). Second, the will of 
Henry Mayowe of 1412 shows that he was a parishioner 
of St Martin's [thus also at either 197 or 198 High Street 
(MCR 13 Hen IV, m37v)]. He left to his wife Elizabeth 
the reversion of the tenement in High Street opposite 
Broadgate in which Desiderata, the widow of Thomas 
Wandry, then lived. After their deaths it was to be sold, 
the money to be used to celebrate a mass annually in the 
church of St Martin for the souls of Thomas Wandry and 
Henry Mayowe, with their wives and benefactors, “а$ long 
as the said money lasts" (MCR 13 Hen IV, m37v). On 
this occasion the question of drainage arose once more: 
Wandry was given permission to set a gutter of wood 
and lead on the stone boundary wall running from Gist's 
tenement in the north as far as High Street in the south. 


Fifteenth-century leaseholders 

The sequence of 15th-century leaseholders of No. 197 
can be reconstructed from the evidence listed in Table 4.2: 
William Cremyll before 1435 (VC 3152), then William 
Upton (1439—53), John and Denise Bobyche (1453—77) 
and Alan Sares (1477+). These were prominent mem- 
bers of the city. William Upton became a member of 
the Chamber in the 1430s and rose to be mayor in 1440 
(Wilkinson 1931, 81-3; Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 7—8; 
Rowe and Jackson 1973, 4; Kleineke 2013, Ixxxiii). He 
held property elsewhere in the city including a house in 
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North Street, but when he gave evidence in a dispute 
between Nicholas Radford and Thomas Tremayne in 
1439, he described himself as an apothecary of St Martin's 
parish (Kleineke 2013, Ixxxiii); this seems, therefore to 
have been his home. Bobyche, a freeman from 1445, was 
a member of the Chamber in 1450—5 (Wilkinson 1931, 
83-9; Rowe and Jackson 1973, 50). Alan Sares was one of 
the city's principal property owners after his inheritance of 
much of the Wilford estate (see Sares/Farringdon entries 
in Waterbeer Street, described below). 


Kelly v Sares, the disputed boundary between 196 
and 197 High Street and rebuilding of No. 196 in 
the 1470s 


In 1475 a dispute arose between the neighbours John 
Kelly and Alan Sares; it was no doubt because the Vicars 
Choral were part-owners of one of their properties that a 
document recording the judgment resolving the contro- 
versy was retained in the vicars’ archive (VC 3170; see 
also 3211). The case concerned a 56 ft (17 m)-long wall 
of lime and stone ‘towards Waterbeer Street’ between 
the tenement formerly of Denise Bobyche, the widow of 
John [No. 197], and the neighbouring holding, formerly 
of John Shaplegh and now of John Kelly [No. 196]. It 
was determined that, although the boundary wall belonged 
to Sares, the gutter on it should be used by both parties, 
and should be repaired at their common cost; rainwater 
from Bobyche's house, then falling into the curtilage 
of Shaplegh's tenement, was to be diverted by Sares. 
However, when John Kelly erected a new building on 
the Shaplegh curtilage, Kelly was to be responsible for 
the dispersal of rainwater. The arbitrators ruled that any 
windows made in the new party wall built by Sares must 
be no lower than the existing openings, 14 feet (4.3 m) 
above ground. 


The early 16th century: Blackaller and Tuckfield 


Two documents (VC 21957, 21958) add information 
about the 16th-century owners and occupants of the 
property; the first states that this was ‘a tenement some- 
time of John Blackaller’, the second that it was ‘the 
tenement of John Blackaller wherein Johane Tuckfield 
dwelt.’ Joan Tuckfield (c. 1506—73), widow of Alderman 
John Tuckfield, was one of the most prominent of 
Exeter's 1 6th-century citizens and benefactors (Crocker 
2016, 1, xviii, xxxiv; 2, 413-19); she is commemorated 
in a memorable portrait which formerly hung in Exeter 
Guildhall (Fig. 4.9). Her husband was one of the two 
wealthiest men in St Martin's parish in 1544, assessed 
at £100. This figure was exceeded by seven people, 
six of them in the neighbouring parish of St Petrock 
(Rowe 1977, 45—59). Following her husband's death, 
Joan was listed as one of the four wealthiest members 
of the parish in 1557/8 (Rowe 1977, 51, 57). This 15 
striking evidence for the high status of the property in 
the early 16th century. 


Fig. 4.9 Portrait of Joan Tuckfield, who lived at 197 High Street 
in the period 1544—57 (Guildhall Collection, € RAMM) 


198 High Street (St Martin's parish; building 
recorded, some excavation; now Ann Summers) 


The evidence that William of Chagford was at 198 High 
Street in 1319 has been described above (see 197 High 
Street); deeds of 1333 and 1349 record that he lived there 
with his wife Joan (MCR 22-3 Edw. III, m49; 6—7 Edw. 
III, m31v). In 1338 he granted to Katherine Strode (?his 
daughter) and her husband Thomas the lease of a tene- 
ment opposite Broad Gate, extending from High Street 
to Waterbeer Street; in recognition, the Strodes gave 
William a gold ring (MCR 11-12 Edw III, m7d; 20-1 
Edw III, m14; S&J 0869). The Strodes sold the lease in 
1346 to Robert Noble (mayor in 1348); three years later 
it passed to Richard Oliver of Kingston (MCR 20-1 
Edw III, m14; 22-3 Edw III, m49; S&J 0870). The two 
documents record the neighbouring tenements as those 
of Thomas Forbour and formerly of Margaret Baker, but 
they contradict one another, with Baker to the east in the 
first and to the west in the second. We have encountered 
Forbour to the west at No. 197; thus the first document 
appears to be correct, and No. 198 the property described 
(east of Forbour). Oliver evidently did not live there; a 
deed of 1356 relating to the neighbouring property to the 
west described it as *Richard Oliver's tenement where 
William Roke lives’ (VC 3039). 
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We have seen that in 1363 John Aisshe was the eastern 
neighbour of John Bridlegh, and thus at 198 High Street;? 
he was also the western neighbour of Sampson in 1375 
(below). He was described as a vintner and a merchant, 
and appeared in the murage grant of 1377, although paying 
only 12d — much less than his neighbours (Kowaleski 
1995, 378). A document of 1382 indicates that there was 
a shop in separate ownership at the front of the property; 
the eastern neighbour of John Bridlegh's shop was then a 
shop belonging to Sir Richard Stapeldon (MCR 5-6 Rich. 
IL, m35; S&J 3873). 

In 1430 John Styping alias Hosier, a draper, granted 
to John Shaplegh a 13s 4d rent from a tenement and shop 
with solars above on the north side of High Street and 
in St Martin's parish [thus either 197 or 198 High Street: 
Fig. 4.1]. They lay between Waterbeer Street and High 
Street, with the tenement of Alice Cook (the widow of 
John Cook, draper) to the east and that once of Thomas 
Wandry, now William Cremyll and his wife Joan, to the 
west (MCR 10-11 Henry VI, m4; S&J 3268). We have 
seen that Wandry and Cremyll were at 197 High Street 
(Table 4.2 above), and will see below that Cook was the 
western neighbour of the leaseholder of at No. 199. I am 
not clear how Styping's holding fitted into this picture; 
the rent is much lower than that for the full tenements of 
198 High Street (£4 6s 8d) or No. 199 (probably £3), so it 
seems likely that he held a portion of one or other property. 
Styping died two years later, leaving the messuage to his 
wife Constance, with instruction that she should sell it 
for the benefit of herself, their son, and John's soul. By 
that time the tenement to the west [197 High Street] was 
‘lately of Henry Mayow’ (MCR 10-11 Hen VI, m47d). 

Two further medieval deeds can be associated with 198 
High Street. In 1450 William Hoigge granted to William 
Tuke a messuage between High Street and Waterbeer 
Street, with William Upton to the west (at No. 197 in 
Table 4.2) and John Baron to the east (at No. 199: see 
deed of 1477 below) (MCR 28-9 Hen VI, m38; S&J 
3269). A final accord of 1453 records the price as £40 
(MCR 32-3 Hen VI, m2). 

In 1552 Walter Staplehill acquired from John Young 
of London the property in St Martin's parish “їп which 
he [Staplehill] dwelt’; it lay between the tenement occu- 
pied by Joan Tuckfield [No. 197 — above] and that of Sir 
William Courtenay [No. 199 — below], identifiable there- 
fore as No. 198, with the yearly rent of £4 6s 8d (ECA 
Misc Roll 22, m6). In 1557/8 he was one of St Martin's 
four richest parishioners (Rowe 1977, 57). Staplehill too 
was a leading member ofthe urban elite, holding the posts 
of Bailiff, Sheriff, Receiver and Mayor in successive years 
in the period 1550—6 (Osborne 2016, 773). Despite his 
allegiance to the Catholic cause, John Hooker, the city's 
Protestant historian, left a sympathetic portrait of him, 
commending his diligence and his friendly and loving 
bearing to his Protestant fellows *in those tyrannical days 
when fire and faggot carried the sway’ (Gray 2005, 97). 


Finally, a generation later, various details of the ten- 
ement were recorded in a dispute heard in Chancery in 
1579—87, after it had passed to Gilbert Staplehill. The 
elements of the property mentioned were the shop; the 
buttery adjoining the shop; the hall, also adjoining the shop; 
the gallery over the entry adjoining the hall; the chambers, 
rooms and stairs over the shop and buttery; the cellar under 
the shop, and a back room or woodhouse beside Waterbeer 
Street in the northern part of the tenement, with the cham- 
bers, rooms and stairs over the same (TNA C3/211/46, 
Howell v Staplehill). The document makes it clear that 
the entire tenement strip from High Street to Waterbeer 
Street remained a single property in the late 16th century, 
as it was in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 


199 High Street (St Pancras parish; now 
Whittard) 


The history of this tenement can be traced from the mid 
14th century, when it was leased by Margaret Baker 
(above, 198 High Street). Documentation relating to 
No. 200 High Street shows that it passed to Thomas 
Gerveys, followed by John Gerveys (before 1359; see 
below). Since Thomas was a famous Exeter citizen, 
serving as mayor on two occasions in the years 1333-8 
and active in city life in the period 1326—48 (Rowe and 
Cochlin 1964, 5; witness to deeds of 1326-48: S&J 
passim), the tenement was remembered as his former 
holding long after his death in 1349. 

A generation later, in 1375, the messuage in which 
Richard Bozoun bought a third share from Thomas 
Sampson fits this description; it extended between High 
Street and Waterbeer Street and lay to the east of John 
Aisshe and west of Roger Blouere's tenement (MCR 
48—9 Edw III, m29, S&J 3872). Bozoun was later mayor 
of Exeter; Sampson was another major property holder. 

In his will of 1421, John Talbot left to the mayor and 
citizens of the city of Exeter his shop with appurtenances 
in High Street, in the parish of St Pancras, between the 
shop of the Dean and Chapter which John Grene lately 
held to the east and the shop of John Cook, draper, to the 
west (MCR 9 Hen V/1 Hen VI, m13). The bequest was 
conditional upon the mayor and citizens constructing, 
within seven years of his death, a conduit to carry water 
into the city “їп common commodity and easement of 
all the commonalty of the city’. He instructed that after 
99 years the shop should be sold; the proceeds were to 
be put to the conduit and water supply. The Dean and 
Chapter had two properties in the part of High Street 
which fell within St Pancras parish: Nos 196 and 200. 
Talbot's property to the west would therefore have been 
either No. 195 or 199. We have met the draper John Cook 
as the eastern neighbour of John Styping; thus Talbot's 
shop was probably at 199 High Street. This is confirmed 
by later evidence, described below. 

Talbot's donation allows the history of the shop to be 
followed for much of the 15th century. The 8s rent ‘for 
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a shop in the High Street... late of John Talbot... which 
that John gave for the maintenance of the new common 
conduit for leading water into the said city, for a certain 
term of years' was paid in 1429—40 by Isabella Medeway, 
then William Hoygge (1449—81) (СКА; this may also 
have been the property granted to Hoygge in 1449 by 
Mayor and Commonalty, although the rent stated there 
was different — 6s (ED/M/794, S&J 3155)). 

Naturally, the rent for the shop was appreciably lower 
than that for a full house plot, and the history of the prop- 
erty behind it in the late 15th century is different, being 
dominated by the figure of John Baron, who is recorded 
here in the documentation of adjacent tenements in 1441, 
1453 and 1477 (above and below); we have discussed 
him at 195-6 High Street and will hear more of him at 
Trichay Street. 

By the early 16th century the property had been 
acquired by the Courtenay family. An agreement of 1517 
mentions the Courtenay holding, with land (?a separate 
tenement) on the Waterbeer Street frontage (МСК 8—9 
Hen VIII, m51d; see below). A lease of 198 High Street 
dated 1552 named Sir William Courtenay as the landowner 
to the east, with Henry Harrys the occupier (below). 
Harrys' goods were valued at £50 in the subsidy of 1544, 
placing him in about 30th place among Exeter people by 
wealth (Rowe 1977, 53). He served as city Bailiff in 1551 
(Osborne 2016, 768) and was the only churchwarden of 
the parish when its church goods were assessed in the 
following year (Cresswell 1916, 66: ‘so poor and small 
a parish"). The holding presumably accounted for some 
or all of the £3 rent received by Sir William Courtenay 
from St Pancras parish, recorded in the Military Survey 
of 1522 (Rowe 1977, 10). 

The sequence of post-medieval leases for 200 High 
Street, described below, also records the succession of 
neighbours at No. 199. In 1820 it was remembered that 
these were ‘lands then or late belonging to Vic [Viscount] 
William Courtenay, formerly occupied by Benjamin Beard 
and John Blackmore, later in the possession of Susannah 
Kelly and Robert Sanders joiner, since of Nicholas 
Medland' (D&C 6010/26). 


Rear of 199 High Street: 19 Waterbeer Street 

(St Pancras parish; now Shaul's Bakery) 

In 1340 John Langedene transferred to William Danny a 
half-mark (£6s 8d) rent of a tenement held by Thomas 
Gerveys in Waterbeer Street (MCR 13-14 Edw III, m44). 
Gerveys then leased 199 High Street; the property may 
have been the rear portion of his burgage plot. If so, 19 
Waterbeer Street had already become a separate holding 
by 1340. 


200 High Street (St Pancras parish; Dean and 
Chapter property, now Shoezone) 

Among the Dean and Chapter archives is a long sequence 
of leases of a burgage plot (often described as two 


tenements) in St Pancras parish lying between High Street 
and Waterbeer Street. It was leased at the ancient rent 
of £2 13s 4d to Roger Mase in 1574 and 1586, Robert 
Treling in 1615, John Vigures in 1631, John Robins in 
1660, Benjamin Robins (1696—1714), John Fisher in 1732, 
John Grant in 1734 and Samuel Weymouth (1771—91), 
Richard Hart (1797—1818) and John Chamberlain in 1820 
(D&C 6009/1/298–6010/26). Chamberlain is recorded on 
Coldridge's map of 1819 at 200 High Street, and Hart 15 
shown there on a slightly earlier illustration (reproduced 
in Ponsford 1978, fig. 45, opp. p. 145), which is therefore 
identifiable as the Chapter's property. Further leases to 
Henry Ellis in 1840—60 (ECA 48/12/1/26—30) and the rental 
of Dean and Chapter lands of 1862 (ECLA CC71/77402) 
confirm this identification; Ellis’ silversmith's shop at 
200 High Street is shown in at least two 19th-century 
illustrations (Fig. 4.5B; Ponsford 1978, figs 45, 50, opp. 
pp. 145, 161). In the bundle of leases to Ellis is a small 
plan drawn by John Tothill in 1767, showing that the two 
tenements occupied a single burgage plot measuring 21 feet 
wide and c. 84 feet long (6.4 x 26 m) (Fig. 4.10B). These 
dimensions correspond closely to those shown for 200 
High Street in the Goad plan of the 1880s and the 1910 
Valuation (Fig. 4.4B-C). They also correspond to those of 
the present shop on the site. 

The origin ofthe Dean and Chapter's ownership can be 
traced to the mid 14th century. Since its eastern neighbour 
was owned by Polsloe Priory (see below), 200 High Street 
can be identified as the messuage in St Pancras parish 
inherited by the brothers John and William Caperoun 
in 1351 from their mother Denise and their aunt Cecily 
(D&C 101), and granted in 1359 by William Caperoun and 
his fellow chaplain Henry Pike to the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral (D&C 104; S&J 3866); Orme (1980, 54) 
lists W. Caperoun as an annuellar in 1356-61. The grant 
describes the property as extending from High Street to 
Waterbeer Street and lying between the tenement of the 
prioress and nuns of Polsloe [No. 201] and what had 
been John Gerveys' property [No. 199] (D&C 104; S&J 
3866). It must have been sub-divided after 1359; in the 
post-medieval period the ancient rent of £2 13s 4d, which 
continued until 1862 (ECLA CC71/77402), related to the 
main part of the property fronting onto High Street. 

A brief late 15th-century description survives. In 1477 
the Dean and Chapter let *a shop and two solars above plus 
the appurtenances to the north ... opposite Broadgate’ to 
John Slugg, mercer, and Juliana his wife, with an annual 
rent of £2 13s 4d (D&C 6009/1/14). Since the Dean and 
Chapter owned the property and the value of the rent cor- 
responds with that for 200 High Street described above, 
the same property is indicated. Slugg was a prominent 
citizen; he became a freeman in 1465 (Rowe and Jackson 
1973, 55), was described in the lease as a mercer, and 
rose to be a bailiff in the years 1482-94 and a member 
of the city's Council of Twenty-Four in 1495-9 (Dymond 
1882, 32; Wilkinson 1931, 90—4). He probably did not 
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Fig. 4.10 (A) Plan of 200 High Street, drawn by the surveyor John Tothill in 1767, showing the Dean and Chapter s two tenements, 
with (the small red box at the front) the small shop on the High Street frontage in the separate ownership of the City Chamber (ECA 
48/12/1/27, O Exeter City Council). (B) Its position in the OS map of 1876 (Devon sheet LXXX.6.17, courtesy of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution). (C) The frontage today, rising above its neighbours (O John Allan) 


live here; a decade later he appears to have lived in St 
Petrock's parish, where he served as a churchwarden in 
1484-5 (Dymond 1882, 32). In Henry УП taxation of 
1489 he paid 7s 4d for Thomas Style, who was presumably 
a sub-tenant, but quite a wealthy one; this was about the 
tenth-highest amount recorded in the Exeter returns, for 
which however the record is imperfect (Rowe 1977, 2). 


200 High Street: former shop on the street 
frontage (St Pancras parish; City Chamber 
property, now Shoezone) 

In 1360, the year following his donation of 200 High 
Street to the Dean and Chapter, William Caperoun 
acquired from John de Halberton the lease of a shop on 
High Street, described as being 20 feet long and 67^ feet 
wide (6.1 x 2 т) and ‘under the said William's solar near 
the said William's shop, where William Forbour lives, 
on the west’ (MCR 25-6 Edw III, m42, S&J 3554). This 
too formed part of 200 High Street; it did not pass to the 
Dean and Chapter but to the City, as is evident from an 
18th-century plan of the tenement, drawn by the cathe- 
dral surveyor John Tothill, which marks in red a narrow 
strip on the street frontage in the separate ownership of 
the city (Fig. 4.10A); he records its dimensions as 21 x 
6 feet х 9 feet high (6.4 x 1.8 x 2.7 m). The plot is also 
shown on the Map Book of the Chamber of the 1750s, 
where the same dimensions are recorded (Fig. 4.3, item 
20). A property with the same dimensions (certainly the 
same) was leased by the city to the goldsmith William 
Cotton at 20s in 1556 (ED/M/1117). It is evident that the 


separate ownership of the shop on the frontage, recorded 
in the 18th century, originated before the mid 14th century. 

One earlier deed may relate to this property. In 1337 the 
cordwainer Henry Potel granted two shops to Nicholas de 
Halberton (ED/M/330: S&J 0198). One was at 202 High 
Street (below); the other was nearby, its western neighbour 
being Thomas Gerveys' shop (199 High Street?), with 
John of Tavistock's shop to the east, and thus possibly part 
of the Halbertons' property at 200 High Street. However, 
I have not seen any other evidence that John of Tavistock 
held property on the western side of Guildhall; his ten- 
ement on its eastern side at 204 High Street, also with 
Henry Potel a neighbour, is described below. 


Rear of 200-201 High Street: 17 Waterbeer 
Street (St Pancras parish, now Rachael's Rose) 
In the 19th and early 20th centuries, rather than being three 
separate tenements corresponding to the properties on the 
High Street frontage, the rear parts of 199—201 High Street 
formed a single holding, subsequently numbered 17-19 
Waterbeer Street (Fig. 4.11). Although the amalgamation 
of No. 19 with the other two appears to have been a later 
development, Nos 17 and 18 were evidently separate 
tenements from the High Street properties from at least 
the late 14th century, and were sometimes leased as a pair. 
In addition to their donation of 200 High Street, 
Caperoun and Pike also gave to the Dean and Chapter in 
1359 a 12d rent from the messuage on the south side of 
Waterbeer Street. It was then held by Richard and Eleanor 
Giffard and described as being ‘almost opposite the lane 
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Fig. 4.11 Late medieval housing at 17—19 Waterbeer Street, now Rachael's Rose and Shaul's Bakery, showing the growth of separate 


houses and shops on this rear frontage (O John Allan) 


leading to St Pancras church’, lying between the tenements 
of Richard Broun, shearman, and a second tenement held 
by Richard Giffard (D&C 104, 105, S&J 3866). Since the 
same document states that Caperoun and Pike then held 
the entire burgage plot from High Street to Waterbeer 
Street, this was probably 18 Waterbeer Street — the rear 
of their main holding at 200 High Street. Already, then, 
by the 1350s three separate tenements had become estab- 
lished on the Waterbeer Street frontage, roughly opposite 
St Pancras Lane and thus to the west of the Guildhall; two 
were leased together. All were probably in the block 16—19 
Waterbeer Street; we have seen that the two burgage plots 
to the west of them at 197—8 High Street did not have 
separate tenements on Waterbeer Street. 

A further late 14th-century deed appears to relate 
to these properties. In 1372 William Beauso, taverner, 
granted to Robert Taverner and his wife Sarah a vacant 
plot next to the tenement where Raymond Goos lived 
(D&C 557, S&J 4032). Since Goos’ eastern neighbour 
was the Guildhall, this was probably the ground to 
the west (17 Waterbeer Street). Taverner was a cook 
(Kowaleski 1995, 393). Similarly, a saddler named 
Thomas Cosyn is mentioned as a neighbour of John 
Batyn’s house in 1439 (Kleineke 2013, 11—12, described 
in more detail below), and since the Guildhall was Batyn’s 


eastern neighbour, Cosyn was probably to the west. He 
is otherwise unknown. 


201 High Street (formerly belonging to Polsloe 
Priory; now Claire’s; Prezzo to the rear) 

The Dean and Chapter’s lease of the two tenements at 200 
High Street to Richard Hart in 1807 (described above) 
records that the tenement to the east [201 High Street] 
formerly belonged to Polsloe Priory (D&C 6010/26), 
and this information is repeated in the leases to Henry 
Ellis in 1830 and 1840 (ECLA 48/12/1/26, 27). The 
identification of this plot as the priory’s land is supported 
by documents describing the property further to the east 
[No. 202] as lying between the Guildhall [No. 203] to the 
east and the tenement or shop of the prioress of Polsloe 
(Polslo) [No. 201] to the west (fine of 1381: MCR 5-6 
Rich II, m40; MCR 8-9 Hen VIII, m51d). The priory's 
ownership evidently preceded the year 1287 (see 202 
High Street below). 

In 1349 Nicholas de Halberton left to his son John two 
shops and one solar in High Street, one of which consisted 
of a shop and solar lying between the Guildhall to the 
east [No. 203] and the shop of the prioress of Polsloe 
[No. 201] to the west — thus No. 202 (MCR 22-3 Edw 
Ш, m15d; ED/M/499; S&J 4050). The lease of No. 201 
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was subsequently bought by William Sleghe of Kenton, 
whose executors sold it to John Talbot in 1384, when it 
was described as “а shop in High Street between the shops 
of John Cordiner on the east and Thomas Gerveys on the 
west (ED/M/499, S&J 4051—2; see also MCR 5-6 Rich 
II, m40). Talbot had recently bought the lease of No. 202 
(see below). 

In his will of 1410 Thomas Poleworthy, a baker, left 
to his wife the property in High Street where he lived. 
It was described as being between the tenement lately of 
William Corby and now of John Batyn to the east [202 
High Street], and that lately of Walter Skinner to the west, 
with the tenement sometime of Robert Noble to the north 
(MCR 11 Hen IV, m.37) – therefore 201 High Street. This 
information helps fix the property of Robert Noble (7 part 
of 17 Waterbeer Street). 


202 High Street (formerly possession of Polsloe 
Priory; recently The Turk's Head, now Prezzo) 
At the time of his death Martin Durling, who had been 
mayor of the city in 1270-2 (Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 
5), held a tenement in High Street between those of 
the Prioress of Polsloe (Polslo) and the Guildhall, thus 
No. 202; it had formerly belonged to Bartholomew Put. In 
1287 Bishop Quinel, executor of Durling's estate, granted 
it to two cathedral canons, William Bissiman and Roger 
le Rus (D&C 208, S&J 0172). 

In 1316 William Gatepath left the same property (‘his 
tenement in High Street on the west side of the Guildhall 
in which Matthew Skinner (Pelliparius) lives’) to his son 
Henry (MCR 10-11 Edw II, m10v). From the Gatepaths 
it descended to the Spicers. Before 1361 the tenement, 
stretching from High Street to Waterbeer Street, and lying 
between the Guildhall and the tenement of the prioress of 
Polsloe, was acquired by John and Katherine Spicer. Under 
the terms of John's will of that year it was to be sold, and 
the profits distributed for the benefit of the souls of John 
Spicer and Katherine Gatepath (MCR 35—6 Edw. Ш, m4v). 

The shop on the street frontage, with a solar above, 
was evidently leased separately for much of the 14th 
century. In 1337 Henry Potel, a successful cordwainer 
with property in several parts of the city, granted to 
Nicholas de Halberton a shop with a solar above in High 
Street, bounded on the west by the shop of the prioress of 
Polsloe [201 High Street], with the shop ofthe Mayor and 
Commonalty to the east [at the front of the Guildhall at 
203 High Street: see Lloyd Parry 1936, 4—5] (ED/M/330: 
S&J 0198). The same property (“а shop and solar in High 
Street with the Guildhall to the east and the shop of the 
prioress of Polsloe to the west’ [No. 201]) was bought in 
1381 by John Talbot and John Philip of Youngcott from 
John and Joan Chudleigh (MCR 5-6 Rich II, m40, S&J 
3776). Along with No. 201 and other holdings, it became 
the subject of a complex court case involving the families 
Chudleigh, Talbot, Halberton alias Trote and Youngcott 
(ED/M/499—500). 


Before 1517, this tenement became a possession of 
Polsloe Priory, as is evident from a document of that 
year relating to the property to its rear (below, Simon 
and Breckenoll) and from documentation relating to the 
Dissolution and the history of the tenement later in the 
16th century. Joyce Youings has shown that in 1543 
Thomas Carew of Bickleigh began negotiations to acquire 
the small properties of Polsloe Priory in Exeter, which 
then remained crown lands (Youings 1952, 133-4). In 
1545 these holdings were listed and valued, then granted 
to John Haydon and Thomas Gibbes, who may have 
been acting for Carew. The rents include 46s 8d for one 
tenement held by Richard Lymbury and an unrecorded 
sum from John Jonys for another such holding (Youings 
1955, 57). As Collings has noted (Collings n.d.), these two 
men crop up in the list of taxpayers in St Pancras parish 
in 1544, Lymbury being assessed the third-highest in the 
parish, paying on £40 in goods, Jones being rated at the 
lower value of £8 in goods (Rowe 1977, 53—4). Jones was 
а capper [maker of caps] (Tapley Soper 1924/5, 118-19); 
Lymbury's higher standing is reflected in the fact that he 
took custody of some of the parish silver in the Prayer 
Book Rebellion of 1549. A pyx, a pax and a chalice were 
stolen when they were in his charge; when the inventories 
of church plate were compiled three years later, leading 
Exeter citizens swore to his honesty (Cresswell 1916, 67). 

Lymbury and Jones were recorded once more when 
in 1555 the City Chamber sold some monastic properties 
which it had recently acquired. Among the lands ‘lately 
belonging to the priory of Polsloo’ was a tenement held 
by Lymbury and Jones. Lymbury's annual rent of 46s 8d 
was repeated, this time with 30s from John Jones (ECA 
Book 184b, discussed in Youings 1952, 136—7). The total 
value of the priory's rents in St Pancras in 1522 had been 
£3 16s 8d (Table 4.1); thus these two holdings accounted 
for the entire income of Polsloe Priory in the parish. 

John Jones’ possession confirms that No. 202 was the 
second of the Polsloe tenements recorded in the parish 
in 1522 (Table 4.1). This is evident from a deed of 1569 
relating to William Cotton's former tenement to the north 
(described below; transcript in Tapley-Soper 1924—5) in 
which Jones’ lands are described as lying to the east, south 
and west. When in 1572 Nos 201—2 were bought from 
Henry Jones by Edward Hert, they were described as two 
tenements with two shops and one kitchen, with solars 
built above, lying between the Guildhall and the lands 
of the Dean and Chapter, valued at £80 (ED/M/111A). 


Waterbeer Street property at the rear of 202 High 
Street (recently the Turk’s Head, now Prezzo) 

In 1289 John of Butelesgate built a house ‘behind the 
Guildhall’; the City Chamber gave consent on condition 
that an annual rent of 1d be paid to them (ED/M/157, S&J 
0349). The precise position of the house was not stated 
in the deed which recorded the grant, but this has been 
established by Lloyd Parry (1936, 3) and Tony Collings 
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(n.d.), who have shown that for well over 650 years the 
annual payment continued to be made, either by the 
owner or leaseholder of the property on the Waterbeer 
Street frontage on the western side of the Guildhall, the 
sums paid being entered in the City Receivers' accounts. 
Some of these later entries also explain the reason for the 
charge; the rental of 1700 states that the *heirs of Sir Thos 
Hele do enjoy by grant of the City of 25 July 1289 liberty 
and power of fixing of their Timber of their bldg of their 
Tenement adjoining the Guildhall in the W pt thereof so 
as no damage comes to the City thereby by the yrly Rent 
of 1d' (CRA 1699-1700). The penny was received from 
John Martin in 1669—70 ‘for the rent of placing a beam 
of his tenement adjacent to the Guildhall aforesaid in the 
walls of said Guildhall’ (СКА 1669—70); it was raised to 
2d later in the 17th century, and was still paid at that sum 
by the Turk's Head, then at 202 High Street, as late as the 
1930s (Lloyd Parry 1936, 3). 

The records of this annual 1d rent in the Exeter City 
Receiver's accounts allow us to trace the leaseholders of 
the property in the late Middle Ages. In 1377—90 the pay- 
ment was received from Raymond Goos for the tenement 
‘in which ... Goos now lives next to the Guildhall’; the 
roll of 1377 states that the property was ‘late of Roger 
atte Wille’, a tucker who served as a city Steward in the 
1350s and 1360s (D&C 101, S&J 3861). Since the owners 
and occupiers of the front part of 202 High Street were 
different (described above), it appears that Goos held the 
Waterbeer Street tenement separately from the tenements 
on the High Street frontage. He died in 1394; his will 
tells us that he left the property to his wife, that after her 
death it was to pass to his daughter Joan, wife of Richard 
Peuterer, and that Richard Whytelegh had granted it to 
him (MCR 17-18 Rich II, m28d). Goos was a significant 
figure: a merchant, one of the top 20 taxpayers in the city 
in 1377, and a man active in its administration (Kowaleski 
1995, 384). His residence on Waterbeer Street illustrates 
the fact that some people of high status lived there. 

The property was then leased by John Batyn, whose 
family paid the annual 1d rent for more than a century 
(1399-1517: CRA). There were at least three people with 
this name in Exeter in the early 15th century: a tucker, a 
saddler and a butcher, and they are not easily distinguished 
(Kleineke 2013, xlii). One was a major figure in city life 
who served four times as mayor of the city in the period 
1416-24 (Rowe and Cochlin 1964, 7); he was presum- 
ably the John Batyn who held tenements in several city 
parishes (although of course more than one of the three 
John Batyns may have done so). Another (a different one?) 
was Alderman of the Western Quarter and Porter of the 
West Gate in the 1440s (Kleineke 2013, xlii); he may have 
been the parishioner in St Olave's in 1408 (DD 23129). 

A remarkably vivid picture of the John Batyn who 
lived in Waterbeer Street is preserved among the col- 
ourful depositions recorded in the legal dispute of 1439 
between Nicholas Radford and Thomas Tremayne, 


recently published by Kleineke (2013). Batyn described 
an occasion when, ‘beyng in his shop in Waterbere street 
[he] sawe Nicholas Radeford come furth by his shop 
out of Northgate Strete and passyng out of Pauel Strete 
[now Goldsmith Street; see below] toward Seynt Paule 
chirche'. Radford, dressed with “а russet cloke cast ouer 
his hede', was accompanied by William Tremayne, who 
asked Batyn's neighbour, the saddler Thomas Cosyn, 
whether his saddle was ready. Cosyn called Tremayne 
*a goosehead' (Kleineke 2013, 11—12). From this source 
we learn that John Batyn and his son William were both 
tuckers, and that John's house in Waterbeer Street in St 
Pancras parish had a shop at its front, as did the house of 
his neighbour Thomas Cosyn. 

By the end of the period when the Batyns held the 
property in Waterbeer Street, they were certainly renting 
it out; Tony Collings has noted that Stephen Clowe was 
the occupier in 1489—1510, and Batyn paid 3s for him in 
the taxation of 1489 (Collings n.d.; Rowe 1977, 2). 

In 1517 John Simon and John Breckenoll [Briconer] 
bought the lease of this property from the heirs of William 
Batyn; it was then described as being bounded to the 
north by Waterbeer Street and the tenement of William 
Courtenay Esquire, with the prioress of Polsloe, the Dean 
and Chapter and William Courtenay to the west [199—201 
High Street], a tenement of Polsloe Priory to the south 
[201 High Street?] and a tenement of the prioress and 
convent of Polsloe and the Guildhall to the east [202 and 
203 High Street] (MCR 8-9 Hen VIII m51d). I have taken 
the reference to Polsloe Priory's holdings to the south and 
east as a key piece of evidence that No. 202 had become 
a possession of the priory by that time, accounting for 
the second of the two tenements of the prioress ‘near the 
Guildhall on the west side', recorded in 1541/2 (quoted 
in Lega-Weekes 1934, 198). 

By 1520 the 1d rent was being paid by the goldsmith 
William Cotton, whose association with the property 
continued for more than 30 years. In 1520 the occupier 
was William Tothill, followed in 1530 Hugh Warde, but 
by 1549—50 the holding had become ‘that tenement in 
which ... William Cotton now lives’ (CRA 1549—50, m2). 
The association of the property with goldsmiths continued 
into the late 16th century; in 1567 the goldsmith William 
Pinfold held ‘the tenement next to the Guildhall in the 
parish of St Pancras’ (CRA E10-F5, quoted in Osborne 
2016, 596); the city Receiver’s account of 1569—70 
records that he paid the Id head rent on the property in 
that year. 

Pinfold’s unruly personal life caused him to stand trial 
in the Mayor’s Court for a number of offences over a 
12-year period (1561—73), providing a little information 
about the property. In 1561 he was accused of operating 
a tippling house selling wine and beer without licence, 
of being a receiver of suspicious persons, and of threat- 
ening one of the city stewards. For the last offence he 
was imprisoned in the pit below the Guildhall, but four 
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months later the ruling against him was reversed and his 
accuser imprisoned in his place. In 1564 and 1573 he faced 
charges of fornication and adultery; in the later case he 
was accused of fathering the child of his servant *in his 
lyvinge chamber whiles his wife was to morninge prayer 
(Osborne 2016, 594—6, Biography 57). 


203 High Street: Guildhall 
Shops in front of the Guildhall 


Lloyd Parry (1936, 5—6) has described the shops and tem- 
porary stalls in front of the Guildhall. At the time of the first 
surviving Receiver's account of 1305-6 there were already 
two shops ‘beside the Guildhall in the western part’ on 
which they charged an annual rent of 24s. A series of rents 
recorded in the city Receivers’ accounts for ‘two shops in 
the fore part of the Guildhall’ was paid from 1377/8 by 
John and Isabel White at 10s (ED/M/519; CRA 1377/8), 
and from 1388 by the draper John Bonde of Moreton at 
12s (ED/M/519; for Bonde's occupation see SJC, f75, city 
rental 1392-3, which records his rent of a shop beside the 
Guildhall), then at 16s by William Edmund (1399—1440) 
and Geoffery Turpyn (1449-60 x 1470: CRA 1399—1470). 
In 1480-1 this was described as “а shop in the west part 
of the Guildhall ... which the clerk of the city and the 
assistant to the mace (ad clavam) now occupy to the use 
of the city’ (RAB 1480-1). I have followed Lloyd Parry 
in placing these in front of the Guildhall, although they 
may have been adjacent, in front of 202 High Street, and 
this might fit better the facts that Isabel White lived there 
(CRA 1377/8), and that the 16s rent included a cellar which 
communicated with No. 202 (see below). 

By the 1470s there were also two shops on the eastern 
side, let in most years for 2s 8d. They seem to have been 
cleared away when the new fore building was constructed 
on the Guildhall frontage in 1483—5; thereafter the only 
lettings in front ofthe hall were of stalls, especially during 
fairs and public holidays. 


Cellar under the fore part of the Guildhall 


Under the rooms at the front part of the Guildhall is an 
ancient stone-lined cellar, with a moulded stone doorway 
leading into the adjoining space below 202 High Street 
(plan in Blaylock 1990, 147). It was evidently associated 
with the shops on the western side of the frontage and 
continued in use after the changes to the frontage of the 
1480s. Tony Collings (n.d.) has shown that for a long 
period (1636—1832) this cellar, rented from the city at 
16s (cf. the 16s rent on the shops above), was used by 
the occupiers of 202 High Street. The Map Book of the 
Chamber of 1756—60 described it as “а Cellar under the 
West side of the Arcade of the Guildhall, the Way, and 
Stairs to which goes through the Shop next adjoyning to 
the Guildhall, on that side’ (Fig. 4.3, entry 19). As Collings 
has pointed out, the description of No. 202 as a ‘tenement 
with a cellar’ in Katherine Spicer’s will (above) may show 
that this arrangement obtained from the mid 14th century. 


204 High Street (now Fone Customize) 


In 1328 Denise, widow of the Exeter cordwainer John de 
Tavistock, who was a son of Walter Caperoun, bequeathed 
a shop with its adjacent curtilage to the Exeter tanner 
Walter of Lydford. It was bounded on the west by the 
Guildhall — thus 204 High Street — with the tenement of 
Henry Potel to the east (MCR 1-2 Edw III, m21v). 

In 1359 John and Agnes Spicer bought from Richard 
and Joan Whithorn the lease of two shops on High Street 
with an adjoining plot of land on the eastern side of the 
Guildhall, with the Guildhall garden (herbarium) to the 
north and John Spicer’s tenement on their eastern side 
(MCR 32-3 Edw HI, m46, S&J 3905). The two shops 
stood above a single cellar, and formed the frontage of a 
single burgage plot, as later descriptions show (1393 and 
1417 descriptions; ‘shops’ to the west of 205 High Street 
in 1421, cited below). 

Before 1393 this holding had passed to Richard 
Goldsmith (see below, 206 High Street). In that year he 
bequeathed two shops with two solars above them and 
two chambers near the solars at the rear of the messuage 
[204 High Street and 15—16 Waterbeer Street] (D&C 559, 
S&J 3869), with a separate bequest to his servant. When 
their lease was sold by John Scut to the Exeter weaver 
William May in 1417, three components of the holding 
were described. First, there were the two shops on the 
High Street frontage, with a cellar below and two solars 
above, and with an adjoining curtilage. They formed 
the eastern neighbour of the Guildhall, whose curtilage 
extended to form their northern boundary [203 and part 
of 204 High Street]. Second, there was a stable on the 
Waterbeer Street frontage, built above the common wall 
of the Mayor and Commonalty; this too lay to the east 
of the Guildhall, again with John Scut’s land to the west 
[16 Waterbeer Street]. Third, the holding included two 
further shops with two solars above them in Waterbeer 
Street, also lying to the east of the Guildhall, with Scut’s 
tenement to the south and that of John Salter, saddler, 
to the east [= 14 Waterbeer Street] (MCR 4—5 Hen V, 
m14, S&J 3310). The identification of the position of the 
properties is helped by clear evidence that John Salter's 
house became 14 Waterbeer Street (below). The positions 
of these properties are shown in Fig. 4.12B. 

Within four years of his acquisition, May donated the 
two shops at 204 High Street to the priory of St Mary 
Marsh, a minor house of Augustinian canons in Marsh 
Barton (for which see Orme 2014, 128-30). According 
to a copy of the priory rental of 1421, William May, 
weaver, donated to the priory a yearly rent of 7s from two 
shops in High Street on the east side of the Guildhall; the 
description corresponds with earlier records of a pair of 
shops on the frontage (above). The priory was a dependent 
cell of Plympton Priory (Orme 2014, 128—30), and this 
surely explains the 7s valuation of the priory’s income 
in St Pancras parish, recorded in the Military Survey of 
1522 (Rowe 1977, 10). 
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Fig. 4.12 (А) “А plan of a Stable in the Parish of St Pancras in the Possession of Mr Thomas Dodge the Lessee or his undertenant, 
taken in December 1764 by John Tothill Surveyor’, prepared for the Dean and Chapter, identified as 14 Waterbeer Street (© Exeter 
Cathedral Library and Archive). (B) The location of the property on the 1876 OS 1:500 map of Exeter (Devon sheet LXXX.6.17; 
courtesy of the Devon and Exeter Institution). (C) Its modern appearance (O John Allan) 


Four years later, in 1426, the remainder of the first 
portion of the holding was sold by William May to Ellis 
Glechon, alias Barber/Barbour (MCR 4-5 Hen VI, m25, 
S&J 3321; see 15-16 Waterbeer Street below). In 1442 
William May's widow, Agnes, sold the lease on all his 
remaining property to John Kirton (described above, 195 
High Street). The fine describes the property to the north as 
belonging to Briconer and that to the east as the tenements of 
John Salter and the late William Prince (MCR 21-2 Hen VI, 
m2, S&J 3323). A few years later, in 1447, Walter Mirifild 
was in possession, as a deed relating to Prince's tenement 
to the east records (below: MCR 25-6 Hen VI, m40). 


205 High Street (vacant at the time of writing 

in 2017) 

The mid 18th-century Map Book of the Chamber records 
that the city then received an annual rent of 10s from 
205 High Street, which was then the Three Tuns Inn 
(Fig. 4.3, property 16). The word ‘Maudlin’ in the map’s 
accompanying text explains the origin of the rent: at the 
Dissolution the city had acquired this from the dissolved 
leper hospital of St Mary Magdalene outside South Gate. 
The Military Survey of 1522 records the rent from the 
hospital's property in St Pancras parish at 10s — clearly 
the same (Rowe 1977, 10). This rent (which had been 20s 
before 1379: see below) can be traced from the late 13th 
century, and provides a means of identifying a number 
of deeds relating to this property which allow its tenurial 
history to be traced from that time. 


In 1288 Edward le Verour [glazier] granted to Stephen 
of London a tenement on the north side of High Street 
with a 20s rent payable to St Mary Magdalen leper hos- 
pital (ED/M/152 & 153; S&J 0173). Edward was the 
first known Exeter glazier; he had become a Freeman in 
1284 (Rowe and Jackson 1973). Although it is unknown 
whether he was the occupier as well as the leaseholder, 
the deed raises the possibility that 205 High Street was 
the site of his workshop. His western neighbour was 
William Capero[u]n, cordwainer, with the tenement of 
Robert Bosse [or Busse] to the east and that of Roger 
Haueke to the north. In 1302 Stephen of London granted 
the property to William le Keu, cordwainer (ED/M/191 & 
192: S&J 0177). By that time the neighbouring tenement 
to the west had become ‘what was William Capero[u]n’s’, 
with John Busse, goldsmith to the west and with Roger 
Haueke once more to the north. The deed of 1302 is 
endorsed ‘next to the pillory’. Like the stocks depicted 
under the Guildhall portico in a vignette in Rocque's 
map of 1744 (Blaylock 1990, 157), the pillory was one 
of the instruments of the city's justice displayed outside 
the Guildhall (Lloyd Parry 1936, 57), and evidently on 
its eastern side (see also 206 High Street below). This 
reference is consistent with the conclusion that 205 High 
Street is the property in question. 

We have seen (above) that the widow of a son of Walter 
Caperoun, also a cordwainer, was at 204 High Street in 
1328. The record of the tenement of Henry Potel to the 
east of 204 High Street in 1328 has been mentioned above. 
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In 1379 William Ingram, prior of the Mary Magdalene 
leper hospital outside South Gate, reduced the rent due from 
Richard Tykerigge and his wife Denise for a tenement on 
High Street from 20s to 10s. The deed states that Tykerigge 
had built houses there to the Magdalene's advantage, and 
this no doubt explains the reduction in rent (ED/MAG/66 
S&J 3865). The document also provides valuable infor- 
mation about the surrounding properties. On the northern 
bound was a vacant plot next to Waterbeer Street, once of 
Thomas and Isolda Saddler [15—16 Waterbeer Street — see 
below], with Richard Goldsmith to the east [206 High 
Street] and the shops of Richard Tykerigge to the west [204 
High Street] (ED/MAG/66 S&J 3865). A second deed of 
the same year records the Tykerigges’ acquisition of the 
lease of a plot with the same bounds, with a house built on 
it (surely the same property), from Thomas Pye, bowyer, 
and his wife Philippa (MCR 3-4 Rich II, m13, S&J 3560). 


15-16 Waterbeer Street (now House of Harris) 

The history ofthe tenement to the rear of 204—5 High Street 
is closely bound up with the High Street properties, with 
some individuals (Scut, May, Barber, etc.) in possession of 
both. In 1377-8, the first year for which full accounts of its 
rentals survive, the city received a rent of 2s 8d from Richard 
Tykerigge for a vacant plot of land behind the garden (her- 
barium) of the Guildhall, which lay on the Guildhall’s east 
side, behind the High Street frontage (Lloyd Parry 1936, 
5—6). This rent can be followed in the receiver's accounts 
for the following century. In 1389—90 John and Denise Scut 
were being charged 2s 8d *for a certain tenement new edified 
behind the garden of the Guildhall’; by the start of the 15th 
century they were paying this rent for ‘a tenement new built 
next the Guildhall’. By 1420 they were charged simply for ‘a 
tenement next the Guildhall’ (CRA 1389—1420). In 1429-30 
William May paid the same 2s 8d rent, but for the first time 
‘two shops on the east side of the Guildhall’ are mentioned 
in the city receiver's account. In the 1430s Elias Barber 
(the Ellis Glechon, barber, above) likewise paid 2s 8d for 
the two shops in the same position. By 1442 May had died 
and his widow Agnes sold the lease on the entire holding to 
John Kirton. The fine describes the property to the north as 
belonging to Briconer and that to the east as the tenement of 
John Salter and the late William Prince (MCR 21-2 Hen VI, 
m2, S&J 3323). A few years later, in 1447, Walter Mirifild 
was in possession, as a deed relating to Prince's tenement 
to the east records (below: MCR 25-6 Hen VI, m40). From 
the 1440s two separate payments of 2s 8d start to appear in 
the receiver's accounts: one by Barber for two shops on the 
east side ofthe Guildhall and a second from John Kirton for 
two shops “їп the back part of the Guildhall which William 
May, weaver, late held’; this new pattern continues into the 
1460s. By 1470 Kirton was dead; his heirs paid for his two 
shops. Barber too disappeared from the accounts; his shops 
were ‘now of William Pyre'. In 1474 John Choun left to 
his wife the tenement *in which he was living beside the 
Guildhall’ (MCR 13-14 Edw IV, m34d; Lepine and Orme 


2003, 57); in 1490-1 the city rented two shops and their 
appurtenances on the east side of the Guildhall, ‘late of 
John Chown, sometime of William Pery and now of John 
Sayer', once more for 2s 8d, and the same sum was paid 
by John Grantham in 1499—1500 (CRA 6-7 Hen VII, ml; 
15-16 Hen VII m2]. 

At some stage in the first decade of the 16th century 
the rents from these two pairs of shops were evidently 
amalgamated; from 1509 into the 18th century, the city 
receivers' accounts record the collection of an annual head 
rent of 5s 4d from a tenement, described variously as being 
on the north or the east side of the Guildhall. The frontage 
of 15-16 Waterbeer Street is shown in the Chamber Map 
Book, where the 5s 4d charge is repeated, making clear 
the location of these properties. From 1509 to 1550 this 
amount was charged to the heirs of John Sayer (or Shere); 
from at least 1519—30 Richard Chubbe was the tenant, but 
he does not appear in the military survey of 1522 and was 
evidently not the occupant. Robert Dyrham lived there 
in 1529-30 and John Treby in 1539—40; the latter was 
taxed on goods valued at £6 in 1544 (Rowe 1977, 54). In 
1549—50 the city also received 5s 4d from the heir of John 
Shere for the rent of ‘that tenement next the Guildhall ... 
whereof that William Cotton is tenant’ (although living on 
the west side of Guildhall). Two years later Cotton bought 
the lease from Shere (‘John Sayer gent’) for £36 (MCR 
6 Edw VI, m10). William Hunt lived there in 1557—89, 
paying £8 in goods in 1557-8 and £6 in goods in 1577 — 
the fourth-highest figure in the parish (Rowe 1977, 58, 62). 


206 High Street (Allhallows Goldsmith Street, 
now Millets) 
A series of deeds in the Dean and Chapter archives records 
a sequence of transactions relating to this property at the 
end of the 14th century. In 1393, alongside his bequest of 
204—5 High Street and 14—15 Waterbeer Street described 
above, Richard Goldsmith made a separate bequest to the 
Exeter goldsmith John Russel, his former servant [appren- 
tice?] (D&C 559, S&J 3869). The bounds recorded in the 
deed allow this property to be located: to the east was 
the tenement of Richard Somaister and William Gerveys 
[207 High Street], and to the west Richard Tykerigge's 
tenement [205 High Street] (D&C 559, S&J 3869). 

Russel did not enjoy his inheritance for long, dying 
in 1397. We learn more about the holding from his will. 
He left his tenement in which he lived in High Street “п 
aurifabria’ to his uncle John Blount and John Gysery; it 
lay between the holding late of Richard Tykerigge on the 
west [15—16 Waterbeer Street] and a vacant plot of the 
Mayor and Commonalty to the east [207 High Street]. 
Russell also left to Blount and Gysery the 16d annual rent 
from the shop and solar built above it in the back part of 
the tenement, *which Simon Sprit is bound to pay' [14 
Waterbeer Street] (MCR 20-1 Rich П m54d). 

In 1405 John Roos and his wife Isabel leased the 
entire holding between Waterbeer Street and High Street, 
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bounded by John Prince's tenement to the east [207 High 
Street] and John Scut's to the west [205 High Street] 
(MCR 6 Henry IV, m35, S&J 3874). In Roos' will of 1410 
he left instructions to sell the messuage granted to him 
by Richard Olyver, Richard Skynner and John Holand, 
clerk (MCR 11 Hen. IV, m52v). Since this was the only 
property mentioned, both in his will and in the surviving 
Exeter deeds, he presumably lived there. John Hosier, a 
draper, acquired the lease in 1413. In 1414 it passed to 
John Briconer senior; at this date the London goldsmith 
William Prince and John Scut retained the neighbouring 
properties (MCR 6 Hen IV, m35; 1-2 Hen V, mm4, 42, S&J 
3874, 3876-7). Briconer held the property for more than 
20 years; in 1442 it was acquired by William Prince (MCR 
4—5 Hen VI, m25; 21—2 Hen VI, m2, S&J 3321, 3323). 
According to entries in the Mayor’s Court Rolls 
of 1442, 1445 and 1447, a High Street tenement then 
occupied by William Prince lay between a property of 
the Mayor and Commonalty [207 High Street] and the 
tenement of William Somaister’s heirs [the adjacent plot 
on Goldsmith Street] to the east, and Walter Mirfield to 
the west, with John Salter to the north (MCR 25-6 Hen 
VI, m40; S&J 3308; 28-9 Hen VI, m18; DC 273). These 
neighbours show that the holding was 206 High Street. 
Among the archives of the Dean and Chapter is a 
I5th-century listing of charters made in their favour 
relating to properties in Exeter (D&C 571). Moore (n.d.) 
suggested it belonged to the reign of Henry VII, but it 
mentions John Salter the saddler as still living (he died 
in 1445/6: D&C 3625, #126), placing the portion of the 
document (Item 2) which mentions him before that date. 
It records the gift by William Wulrond [Walrond] of the 
20s rent of a tenement in High Street to the east of the 
collistrigii [pillory — see 205 High Street above]. The rent 
given by Walrond therefore relates to one of the four prop- 
erties on the eastern side of Guildhall, now 204—7 High 
Street, and probably not No. 204 (which would more obvi- 
ously be described as ‘next to the Guildhall’) or No. 207 
(which could have been described as being on the corner 
of Goldsmith Street). The document states that the tene- 
ment had been held by Richard Goldsmith and later John 
Goldsmith [John Russell, alias Goldsmith], more recently 
William Pryne [Prince], now John Salter, saddler? and 
that James Barbur [Barber/Barbour] recently held it. The 
tenement was evidently held by three individuals, William 
Prince paying 11s 8d, John Salter 5s and Barber 3s 4d. The 
associations of Russell, Prince and Salter with 206 High 
Street have been described above, indicating that this was 
probably the property in question. Confirmation that this 
was indeed the case, and that the rent continued to be paid 
into the 19th century, may be found in the rental of Dean 
and Chapter property drawn up in 1862, prior to the trans- 
fer of their properties to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(ECLA CC71/77402). This states that a yearly high rent of 
15s 4d was then paid by Robert Howell on a tenement by 
the Guildhall; a later annotation adds ‘206 High Street’. 


The difference between the 20s rent of the 15th century 
and the 15s 4d rent of 1862 may reflect the separation 
of the rear of the property, donated separately by Salter 
upon his death (see below), although there remains a 4d 
discrepancy between the two figures. 


Rear of 206 High Street: 14 Waterbeer Street 
(now Flavour Vapour) 

Among the documents relating to Dean and Chapter 
properties in St Pancras parish is a fine sequence of 
40-year leases of a tenement in Waterbeer Street, the 
yearly rent being 195 8d (ECLA 6008/1/4—60 10/35/30; CC 
37/7567 1-6; see also ECLA 64/7/1). In 1603 it was leased 
to the lay vicar Hugh Geare, then Agnes Crymes (1629), 
Peter Risdon and his successors (1629—98), the druggist 
George Stoneing (1709-18), the innholder Robert Dodge 
and his descendants (1718—1810) and the ironmonger John 
Molland (1810–40+). The rental of Dean and Chapter 
properties of 1862 records Elizabeth Molland as the last 
of the line (ECLA CC 71/77402). In his unpublished notes 
on the parish, Tony Collings has shown that Molland’s 
shop was at 14 Waterbeer Street, where he was succeeded 
by Munk, another ironmonger (Collings n.d.). This is 
therefore the tenement owned by the Dean and Chapter 
a point confirmed by a small plan drawn by the cathedral 
surveyor John Tothill in 1764 (Fig. 4.12A) preserved in 
a bundle of miscellaneous papers relating to St Pancras 
parish (with D&C 37/75671). It records the dimensions 
of the property — 38 x 18 feet (11.6 x 5.5 m); the modern 
shop on the site measures internally 11.6 x 5.5 m across 
the frontage (including the side passage), and the name 
*Molland' is written in pencil in a later hand on one margin 
of the plan. June Risdon's will of 1663 (ECA 64/7/1) and 
Tothill's plan both described the holding as a stable, a 
description still used in 1820 although it had long been a 
shop. The plan also records former early modern owners of 
neighbouring properties: John Tuckfield to the east, John 
Prestwood to the west, and Henry Gandy to the south. 

The origin of the Dean and Chapter's ownership of 
this holding is evident in a deed of 1445 which recorded 
John Salter's grant of a property in Waterbeer Street; its 
neighbours were a tenement of William Prince to the 
south, one lately of William Prince to the east, and one 
lately belonging to Richard Tykerigge to the west (D&C 
273—6; S&J 3325). These relationships fit with the known 
neighbours of 14 Waterbeer Street (above). 

The fact that the Dean and Chapter came to own this 
plot no doubt explains the survival in their archive of a 
series of documents relating to this property prior to their 
acquisition. It had formed part of the block of tenements 
acquired by Richard Goldsmith, and of the part which 
Goldsmith left to John Russell, described above. In 1395 
Russell sold the lease of the shop in Waterbeer Street with 
the solar above it to the saddler Simon Spritte and his 
wife Millicent. The accompanying deed records further 
details of their holding: the entrance to Russell's kitchen 
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formed the southern bound, with John Scut's tenement to 
the west (D&C 271, S&J 3867). Russell’s will tells us that 
the Sprittes paid the same annual rent of 16d for their shop 
and the solar above it, and that they lay at the back part of 
his High Street tenement (MCR 20-1 Rich II m54d). Three 
years later, in 1398, the Sprittes also acquired the lease of 
the kitchen with its solar above, with the adjoining entrance 
on Waterbeer Street; Russell's executors reserved a gutter 
or conduit under the tenement to take water towards the 
street from their vacant lot in front of their deep cellar. The 
south bound then became the tenement at the rear of the 
kitchen, with William Gerveys' tenement to the east. At that 
stage Russell's executors retained his shop to the west [15 
Waterbeer Street] (D&C 272; S&J 3868). In the same year 
(1398) the Sprittes (?unwisely) granted William Prince, the 
new leaseholder of 206 High Street, permission to build 
a wooden chimney (caminum) next to the wall of [which 
backed onto?] their kitchen (D&C 560; S&J 3870). The 
subsequent descent of the holding, through Roos, Hosier 
and Briconer to Salter, is outlined above. 


207 High Street (Allhallows Goldsmith Street; 
now White Stuff) 

No. 207 High Street occupies the corner of Goldsmith 
Street and High Street. We learn of a vacant plot owned 
by the Mayor and Commonalty on the eastern side of 
206 High Street in the will of the Exeter goldsmith John 
Russell of 1397 (MCR 20-1 Rich П m54d). The property 
was still vacant in 1456, when the Mayor, Bailiffs and 
Commonalty of the city rented ‘a toft or vacant plot of 
land in the parish of АП Hallows' at 6s per year to the 
Exeter writer John Harry or Harrys. This was clearly 207 
High Street, since it was bounded by Goldsmith Street to 
the east and High Street on the south, with the tenement 
of John Germyn on the west and the one lately of Adam 
and William Somaister on the north. Within three years, 
Harry was required to build a shop on High Street with 
a solar or solars above; the structure was to be substan- 
tially built and the work undertaken at his own expense. 
If he did not carry out the building works in the time 
required, the premises could be repossessed (ED/M/814). 
He seems not to have built the house by 1459—60, since 
the Receiver's account of that year records his payment 
of the 6s rent ‘for a parcel of land next the tenement of 
John Germyn in the High Street’. A decade later, however, 
the rent was paid by Harrys for ‘a parcel of land next the 
tenement late of John Germyn, on which are built two 
houses’. He must have lived into the 1480s, since he 
paid the same sum a decade later, but by 1499 the rent 
was paid by John Colshyll, whose family retained it at 
least until 1570. The city Receiver’s accounts also record 
those who lived in the property in the early 16th century: 
Peter Johnson, ‘cordyner’ [cordwainer] in 1499—1500, 
followed by John Goose in 1509-40. The City Chamber 
still claimed a chief rent on this property in the mid 18th 
century (Fig. 4.3, item 15). A note in the rental which 


accompanies the Chamber Map Book (ECA 59) adds: 
“13.15: Isaac in his Survey Book fol. 15 says that the rent 
to the general account payable out of this tenement was 
6s a year (whereas in the present rental but 4s a year is 
charged to Mr Tuckfield) and that was by grant to John 
Harry dated 36 Henry 6 1457 and in fol. 46 the rent to 
the Maudlin is 25 a year.’ This was surely the pair of 
timber-framed houses on the corner of High Street and 
Goldsmith Street, shown in John White Abbott’s view of 
1797 (Fig. 4.13). 


Fig. 4.13 Extract from John White Abbott’s view of High Street in 
1797, showing the late medieval timber-framed building at 207 
High Street, here identified as the pair of houses built by John 
Harrys in the 1460s (© RAMM) 
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The Somaister property to the north of the corner, in 
Goldsmith Street, has previously been mentioned (see 
206 High Street). The rental of St Mary Magdalene's 
leper hospital of 1419 records that William Somaister 
then paid them a 2s rent for a tenement in Goldsmith 
Street (in aurifabria) opposite Allhallows church (DHC 
ED/MAG/100 m25): this was evidently this one, since in 
1447 the heirs of William Somaister were in possession of 
a holding lying to the east of William Prince's tenement 
[at 206 High Street: see above] and south of his shops on 
Goldsmith Street (see below). 


Four shops on the west side (part now F. Hinds, 
3 Goldsmith Street) 


In 1447, a few years before John Harry took on the vacant 
plot on the street corner, the London goldsmith William 
Prince sold the leases of four shops with a deep cellar 
under them in Goldsmith Street to four men: John Bluet, 
Hugh Germyn, John More and John Page junior. Hugh 
Germyn was a wealthy draper who rose to be Mayor of 
Exeter on no fewer than ten occasions between 1443 and 
1475 (Kleineke 2013, lviii). This seems not to have been 
his house, however: in 1439 he was living in the parish 
of Allhallows Goldsmith Street, but on the High Street 
(Kleineke 2013, 9). 

Their shops occupied the Goldsmith Street frontage, 
extending from the corner of Waterbeer Street, which 
is recorded as their northern boundary, with William 
Somaister's heirs to the south [on Goldsmith Street] 
and the tenement of the saddler John Salter to the west 
[14 Waterbeer Street]) (MCR 25-6 Hen VI, m40, S&J 
3308). The cellar was evidently a notable feature of these 
properties; the observation of 1447 that it was ‘deep’ was 
repeated in 1609, when it was called ‘one great celler 
under the said messuages’ (DHC Z1/19/1/25). The two 
small shops still surviving at the junction of Goldsmith 
Street and Waterbeer Street, each roughly square in plan 
(3-4 Goldsmith Street, now amalgamated to form F. 
Hinds, 3 Goldsmith Street), occupy more recent buildings 
above ground but retain their ancient stone-lined cellars, 
and thus, it may be suggested, the surviving half of this 
row of shops. These were therefore examples of row hous- 
ing in which the house occupied the entire tenement plot. 

Figures 4.14—22 summarise the proposed reconstruc- 
tion of leaseholders and occupiers in these tenements 
outlined above. 


Documentary and pictorial evidence relating to 
Goldsmith Street Area III and its setting 


Introduction 


The excavated area of Goldsmith Street area III (Site 
39) examined four tenements in a row of 12 properties 
along the western side of Goldsmith Street. They formed 
part of the extensive parish of St Paul's, which not only 
included all the tenements in Paul Street but also portions 


of Bartholomew Street, North Street and Gandy Street, 
as well as the larger part of Goldsmith Street (Figs 4.1 
and 4.23). 

Prior to their demolition in the 1960s, the buildings on 
this side of Goldsmith Street consisted of a mix of 18th and 
19th-century three and four-storeyed shops with smaller 
and earlier buildings (Fig. 4.23B—E). A.W. Everett, the 
local investigator of historic buildings, observed them 
as they underwent demolition, noting that some were 
appreciably older than their frontages; he thought they 
were probably of the 16th or 17th centuries (pers. comm. 
to the writer c. 1978; there appears to be no more detailed 
record). 

The excavation took place on the site of 8—10 
Goldsmith Street, tenements on which stood buildings 
of three and four storeys with late 18th or 19th-century 
fronts (Fig. 4.23B—E).^ А row of three older houses 
(5-7 Goldsmith Street) had recently been demolished 
close to the excavated site. No detailed record of these 
buildings is known, but photographs show that they were 
two-storeyed, with their roof lines parallel to the street 
(Fig. 4.23B); they stood on very restricted tenement plots 
about 7 m deep. Small houses of this simple type were 
numerous in early modern Exeter (cf. e.g. Matthews et al. 
2011, 176—7; Parker and Allan 2015, 42—9, 56—63), and 
are indeed shown both on the Hogenburg and Sherwood 
views (Figs 4.2A—B). 


Earlier pictorial sources 

Goldsmith Street seems hardly ever to have attracted the 
topographical artist, the only valuable early drawing ofthe 
street being that of Arthur Glennie showing the northern 
end of the street and St Paul's church c. 1827, distant from 
the excavated site (Parker and Allan 2015, 53, fig. 4.14). 


Documentary evidence 


The street name 

According to the editors of The Place-Names of Devon, 
the name Goldsmith Street is first recorded in its Latin 
form (in vico Aurifabrorum) in documents of 1291 and 
1301 (Gover et al. 1931, 22), but they found no records 
of the name in English before 1606. Examples in English 
are, however, recorded in 1450 and 1456 (as Goldesmyth 
street and Goldsmythstrete) (MCR 28-9 Hen VI, m18; 
ED/M/814). 

Many of the city's goldsmiths had premises in High 
Street; for example, six of the nine men of this profession 
whose locations were noted in the writer's word search 
of medieval Exeter deeds were there. There are, however, 
various records of goldsmiths in this parish, some of 
them in Goldsmith Street. In 1231—2 Isabel, the widow 
of Alexander Goldsmith (Aurifaber), granted to St John's 
Hospital a tenement described as extending from Hugh de 
Langeden's house as far as Allhallows church in length, 
and in width from Paul Street as far as the land of her son 
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Robert (CRA Book 53a, f30d, S&J 4079). This property 
was therefore on the eastern side of the street, and (since 
there was only a tiny house between the church and High 
Street) north of the church. 

Long after the street name was first recorded, there 
were further goldsmiths in these properties. In 1343 
Matilda Proute left to Isabel Horn the 12d annual rent 
from four selds in High Street *between the tenement of 
John Busse and the church of АП Hallows in Goldsmith 
Street? (MCR 16-17 Edw Ш, 12529). Thus the goldsmith 
John Busse seems to have been at 208 High Street. At 
the end of the 14th century Richard Goldsmith, who was 
indeed a goldsmith (D&C 559, S&J 3869), held two High 
Street properties beside Guildhall (Nos 204—5) (above), 
and John Russell, his successor who was also a goldsmith, 
held the rear portion of the same holding at 14 Waterbeer 
Street. The early 15th-century goldsmith Thomas Thorpe 
lived in Allhallows parish (Kleineke 2013, 33). There 
was therefore a long tradition of goldsmiths’ premises in 
this central section of the High Street that mainly lay on 
the street frontage, but with one or two in neighbouring 
properties in Goldsmith Street and Waterbeer Street. 


Goldsmith Street or Paul Street? 

At an early stage in gathering documentation which might 
relate to the Goldsmith Street excavations, the writer was 
puzzled by the complete lack of deeds referring to tene- 
ments in Goldsmith Street, apart from those at the High 


Street end, in the parish of Allhallows. The document of 
1231-2 describing a messuage as lying both ‘in Goldsmith 
Street’ (in vico aurifabrorum) and ‘between All Hallows 
church and the lane which leads towards the church of St 
Paul’, quoted above, first suggested the possibility that in 
the Middle Ages the larger portion of Goldsmith Street 
which falls within St Paul’s parish was sometimes (?usually) 
called Paul Street by reference to the church at its northern 
end. This usage is confirmed by the documentation for the 
Tailors’ Hall, a former city property on the east side of 
Goldsmith Street, not far from the church, and shown on the 
Map Book of the Chamber of the 1750s. A long sequence of 
2s rents from this property can be traced back to the 1390s 
in the Exe Bridge Wardens’ accounts. Those of 1390-1510 
consistently describe it as being in Paul Street; in the fol- 
lowing decades this changes to Goldsmith Street (EBW). 
About 50 deeds dating before 1450 survive for Paul 
Street; by contrast only two from the same period have 
been found which mention properties in Goldsmith Street, 
and one of those as a secondary holding in a deed relating 
to a tenement on High Street. The change in name would 
explain this, and also explain the survival of medieval deeds 
for properties lying to the east or west of Paul Street, at 
right-angles to those in modern Paul Street which lie to 
the north or south of the street. It might also explain some 
otherwise puzzling property descriptions, such as that in 
1312 for a tenement beside Walter la Chawe's, extending 
from Paul Street (Poulestret) as far as St Kerrian's Lane 
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(drawn by David Gould) 


[Trichay Street] (MCR 5—6 Edw II, m17), or that of the 
William Gerveys on the corner of Waterbeer Street and 
Paul Street, described below. 


Properties in Goldsmith Street in the parish of St 
Paul 

The survival of documents 

With a single exception, described below, I have not been 
able to identify any deeds relating to this block of houses 
on the western side of Goldsmith Street. This may in part 
be because I have not identified any cathedral properties, 
city rents or landmarks which might have helped the 
recognition of tenements in this block, and it is possible 
that deeds which describe tenements in Paul Street whose 
locations I have not established relate to these holdings. 
It is also possible that the lower values of houses here 
resulted in the creation of fewer deeds. 


4 Goldsmith Street 


If it is accepted that the northern part of Goldsmith Street 
was known in the later Middle Ages as Paul Street, a will 


referring to a plot close to (perhaps adjoining) the exca- 
vated area may be identified. In 1400 William Gerveys 
left the tenement in Paul Street in which he lived, with its 
appurtenances, to his wife Beatrice. It was a corner prop- 
erty, with Waterbeer Street to the south and Paul Street to 
the east, and was bounded on the north by the tenement 
sometime of William Lespek [Speke], with one ‘which 
Raymond Goos lately held’ to the west [MCR 1 Hen. IV, 
m. 22v; S&J 3233W]. The site became 4 Waterbeer Street 
(Fig. 4.234; the small adjacent holdings may perhaps have 
been subdivisions of this). William was a member of the 
urban elite, a major office holder, and a man with other 
lands in the city centre; he was described by Kowaleski 
(1995, 383) as a rentier. He is a figure of surprisingly high 
status in this context. 


5 or 6 Goldsmith Street? 

Prior to 1400 the property to the north of the Waterbeer 
Street corner — presumably therefore 5 or 6 Goldsmith 
Street and thus the southern fringe ofthe excavation — had 
belonged to William Lespek (see above). 
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Fig. 4.21 Reconstruction of those in possession of 194—207 High Street in 1500—09 (drawn by David Gould) 


Documentary evidence relating to the site of the 
Trichay Street excavation and its neighbours 


As in High Street, reconstruction of the medieval owners 
and occupants of the excavated site entails consideration 
of a block of adjacent properties, in this case those on 
the north side of Waterbeer Street between North Street 
and Pancras Lane. Figure 4.24 shows the street in the 
20th century, when large industrial buildings occupied 
some of the tenements; Fig. 4.25 shows the historic 
mapping relating to this block. Coldridge's map of 1819 
(Fig. 4.25A) shows the area when early 19th-century 
road widening was in progress in North Street but before 
the major changes around Pancras Lane in the late 19th 
century. Figure 4.25B shows the OS 1:500 map with 
property boundaries added from the 1910 Valuation, and 
with three earlier detailed plans relating to individual 
tenements pasted into their positions. 

In 1910 the block contained eleven historic proper- 
ties: eight in St Kerrian's parish, two in St Pancras and 
one (latterly 7-8 Waterbeer Street) which straddled the 
boundary between the two parishes. The presence of a 
parish boundary in the middle of this property shows that 
it was an amalgamation of two earlier tenements. The 
street numbers used here are taken from the Goad map 
of 1888 as updated in 1921, which shows some changes 
from 1910. One other 19th-century change may be noted 
here: in 1910 4—5 Waterbeer Street were occupied by the 


large iron foundry of Garton and King. Comparison with 
the Coldridge map (Fig. 4.25A) strongly suggests that 
this was formed by amalgamating two older tenements. 


The streets and the boundaries of the site 

Both the Coldridge map and that of 1876 show that the 
excavated site was unusual among the old properties 
in the parish in containing two broad tenements [9—10 
Waterbeer Street), with one narrow property [8 Waterbeer 
Street] along the western edge. They fronted onto 
Waterbeer Street, with the lane described by Coldridge 
as 'anciently Trickhay Street? to the north, and with St 
Pancras Lane to the east and north-east. The western side 
of the excavation approximated to the parish boundary 
dividing St Pancras parish from St Kerrian's. АП these 
boundaries were of ancient origin, except the western one 
with Pancras Lane, which was greatly altered in the 19th 
century (Fig. 4.25A-B). 

Waterbeer Street is first documented in 1253 (ED/M/75, 
S&J 0381) but was very probably of much more ancient 
origin, being an element of the late Saxon burh. Although 
the name Trichay Street is not found in medieval doc- 
uments, the lane itself evidently existed by 1242-3, 
when a property in North Street, later John Trote's house, 
was described as lying between the King's Highway 
[North Street] and Geoffrey and Richard Stranga's land, 
and between the Strangas’ house and St Kerrian's Lane 
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Fig. 4.23 Тһе excavated properties in Goldsmith Street and their neighbours. (A) The excavated area (blue) with property boundaries 


of 1910 and late 20th-century house numbers. (B) View of ?c. 1960 with the gabled No. 4 at the corner of Waterbeer Street in the 
foreground, the earlier row Nos 5—7 beyond, and the excavated Nos 8—10 rising above them. (C) View towards High Street with 


No. 11 to the extreme right; (D) with Nos 5-6 to the left. (E) Photo dated 1963 with Eastman’s at No. 8; the dark brick building 


beyond formed Nos 9-10 ((A) © Exeter City Council; (C—E) courtesy of the websites ‘Demolition Exeter’ and ‘Exeter Memories’) 
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Fig. 4.24 (A-C) Waterbeer Street in the 20th century: (A) with the frontage of the excavated site in the foreground and the turreted 
Police Station beyond; (B) in the 1930s or 19405 (?), with the Police Station to the right and the excavated building beyond; (C) in 
the Plate 1960s, after the demolition of the Police Station. (D) Pancras Lane looking north (courtesy of the websites ‘Demolition 
Exeter’ and ‘Exeter Memories’) 


(venella S Kerani) (ED/M/51, S&J 0353). The lane was 
surely Trichay Street, which runs along the north side of 
the church. In 1317 a messuage fronting onto Waterbeer 
Street was described as being bounded by ‘the lane behind 
from St Kerrian’s church to St Pancras’ (DRO Misc. Roll 
2, entry 18: S&J 0392, cf. Fig. 4.25B-C) and a document 
of 1507 mentions 'a certain path leading from the church 


of St Pancras towards the church of St Kerrian’ (MCR 
23-4 Hen VII, m4d). 

The sole instance of the name Trichay Street noted 
among the Exeter deeds occurs in a sale of 1580 relating 
to a garden with appurtenances, bounded by Trichay Street 
on its north side. The location of the garden, however, is a 
mystery. It lay between the land of the late King Edward 
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Fig. 4.25 The block of properties between Waterbeer Street and Trichay Street. (A) Extract from Coldridge’s map of Exeter of 1819 
(© Devon Heritage Centre). (B) Extract of the OS First Edition 1:500 map of 1876 with the boundary of St Pancras parish in red, the 
detailed plans of city properties from the Chamber Map Book of 1756—60 in pale green (courtesy of the Devon and Exeter Institution) 
and excavated areas in pale blue. (C) Landowners and rents in 1522 (drawn by David Gould) 
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VI [?dissolved monastic or hospital land] on the south, 
land of Nicholas Martyn and of the heirs of Stephen 
Vilvaine on the west, and the land belonging to parish of 
St Paul to the east. 

(St) Pancras Lane too is documented from the 13th 
century; it is mentioned in 1285 (as vico Sci Pancras: 
Gover et al. 1931, 23), and in 1287 when a 4d rent of 
Walter la Chauve's former tenement in Pancras Street (in 
vico S Pancratis) was recorded (D&C 208; S&J 0590). 

Finally, the parish boundary on the western side of the 
excavated site may be presumed to have been in existence 
by 1222, when the parishes of Exeter were demarcated 
(Orme 2014, 28). 


The medieval property owners 

In building a picture of the late medieval owners, lease- 
holders and occupiers in this block of tenements, the 
documents of two institutions are of central importance: 
those of the city and the Vicars Choral (Fig. 4.25C). The 
other prolific source of medieval city deeds — the Dean 
and Chapter of the cathedral — did not own any of these 
tenements. 


City properties and rents 

The city properties shown in the Map Book of the 
Chamber of the City are a good place to start (CMB 
Map 14; Fig. 4.25B). The book shows that in the mid 
18th century the city owned two tenements in this 
block (43 North Street and 6 Waterbeer Street, leased 
respectively by Sarah Tucker and Charles Martyn) and 
collected chief rents from two others: one of 8d from 
41 North Street (the house built over the end of Trichay 
Street), charged to the Wardens of St Kerrian's parish, 
the other of 2s on 46 North Street (the ‘Tenement at the 
North Corner of Waterbeer lane’). Some of these rents 
can be traced back in the City Receivers’ accounts of 
the previous 400 years. 

The text of the Chamber Map Book provides the 
important information that its two properties had formerly 
been lands of St John's Hospital. The schedule of hospital 
properties in the St John Cartulary of 1401 includes a tene- 
ment *once Fok's, now Margery Golde's in Waterberstrete 
6s 2d' but I have not succeeded in locating it (SJC, 63). 


The properties of the Vicars Choral 

The Vicars Choral came to own land here in 1488, when 
Thomasia/Thomasine, the widow of Alan Sares, donated 
two properties in perpetuity to the vicars: a tenement on 
the east side of North Street, and a cellar (selarium) with 
a solar (solarium) above on the north side of Waterbeer 
Street (VC 3394; Fig. 4.25C). Their donation was pre- 
sumably the reason that the Sares appeared in later years 
among those commemorated by the vicars (Lepine and 
Orme 2003, 323, 334). These tenements were owned by 
the vicars until 1547, when they were taken by the Crown, 
but they were restored by Queen Elizabeth in 1585 (VC 


3328). They remained the vicars’ property in the early 
modern period, being leased to the Mayne family at the 
yearly rent of £3 6s 8d in the period 1666—1761 (CC 
21782-90). 

Alongside the properties, the Vicars Choral evidently 
received from Thomasine Sares a fine collection of earlier 
deeds relating to them, since these also survive in the 
vicars’ archives. They provide valuable information about 
the locations of the holdings, and record the sequence of 
leaseholders and neighbours over the previous 130 years. 
They state that the two properties abutted: the North 
Street holding formed the northern boundary of the one 
in Waterbeer Street, and both abutted a property of the 
Wilford family to the east. This information allows their 
positions to be proposed: 44 North Street and 2 Waterbeer 
Street are the only properties which had this relationship 
in 1910, with 3 North Street their neighbour to the east. 
The antiquity of this arrangement, with a parcel of the 
Waterbeer Street holding extending northward to touch 
the one in North Street, is demonstrated by later deeds 
which confirm the identification of the North Street plot, 
describing it as lying to the south of a property of the 
Mayor, Bailiffs and Commonalty (43 North Street: see 
above). 


The tenement of St Nicholas Priory 

The Military Survey of 1522 records that St Nicholas 
Priory owned land in St Pancras parish with an income 
valued at 16s, an appreciably lower sum than those from 
most of the High Street tenements (Rowe 1977, 10). 
The same property is recognisable among the parcels of 
the former possessions of St Nicholas Priory bought by 
William Hurst in 1549: one in the parish of St Pancras 
which he received via William Symonde at 16s (William 
Symonds, king’s servant, ‘gentleman’: Youings 1955, 
88-9 — probably the William Symons who paid on £20 
of goods in St Pancras parish in the Subsidy of 1524/5: 
Rowe 1977, 38). Most of Hurst’s property passed after 
his death to his son-in-law Richard Martyn, whose 
descendants retained the former Hurst estate into the 18th 
century. In the St Pancras Church Rate of 1612 Thomas 
Martyn was named among the five people ‘such as 
have gardens & stables in ye parish’, paying 2s (DHC 
Fursdon vol. 3, 74). 

The probable identity of this tenement has been 
established in an unpublished study of the post-medieval 
documentation of 9 Waterbeer Street, undertaken by 
Tony Collings (DHC Exeter Archaeology archive, project 
7249). He found a deed of 1806, certainly relating to this 
property, which mentions that it was formerly owned by 
William Clifford Martyn of Oxton, the last male heir of 
the Martyn family, who inherited Oxton from William 
Hurst (DHC D7/148/!a, 1b MacCaffrey 1978, 225). This 
appears therefore to have been the former possession of 
St Nicholas Priory acquired by Hurst, and passed subse- 
quently to the Martyns. 
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The tenements at the western end of the block 


Figure 4.26 shows an extract from the Hedgeland 
model — an evocative but unreliable depiction of these 
properties as they are said to have appeared in the mid 
18th century. 


41 North Street (now part of Wilko) 


Nicholas Orme has described the circumstances which 
brought this property into being: in 1350 Sir Robert Toly, 
the rector of St Kerrian's, was granted permission by the 
Mayor and Commonalty of Exeter to erect a house on the 
north side of St Kerrian's, presumably as his residence 
(Orme 2014, 123). The grant adds further details: the 
tenement sometime of Roger Layz, tailor, lay to the 
east, and the one ‘sometime of Master John Whiteby, 
clerk? to the north (ED/M/388). Since the property was 
built over a former street, the city charged a small chief 
rent, and this can be followed in the city Receivers' 
accounts from that date. In 1351/2 it was the ‘6d new 
rent for a certain lane next the church of St Kerrian’; in 
1399-1400 ‘all that plot in North Street used as a lane 
in that city from ancient times’ (ED/M/388; ERA). The 
entry for 1399—1400 records “а gate in a certain lane 
next to the church of St Kerrian’. The city retained the 
right to enter the property by a key in time of war or 
whenever the need or use of the city demanded it (Orme 
2014, 123). 

This 6d rent was paid by the rector of St Kerrian's 
throughout the later Middle Ages. Between 1377/8 and 
1398/90 this was for ‘the tenement of John Lusquyt, 
rector of the church of St Kerrian’... ‘for a certain 


Fig. 4.26 41—6 North Street as depicted in the Hedgeland model 
of c. 1820, with St Kerrian's church left of centre and Trichay 
Street at the extreme left. Although very unreliable in detail, the 
model offers a unique record of these houses (O RAMM) 


lane (venella) within his tenement'. Throughout the 
15th century the sum was paid by a series of unnamed 
parish rectors. The account of 1500 adds an interesting 
detail: *6d from the rector of St Keram for having 
a certain entrance and a tenement situated near the 
church of St Keram, where the Mayor and his brethren 
are accustomed to begin their number for supervising 
the walls of the city and their defence'. The rent had 
risen to 8d by 1520 (CRA 1519/20 m.2: ‘8d from the 
rector of St Kieram for that tenement and entrance to 
it situated next the church of St Kieram’), and that 
sum was paid by the wardens of St Kerrian’s into the 
19th century (e.g. in 1798/9: ECA Book 159, Sundry 
parishes). 

From the early 16th century the city Receivers’ 
accounts also record an 8s rent from a property in St 
Kerrian’s parish, described as ‘that tenement and entrance 
to it next the foresaid church’ (CRA 1529/30). The refer- 
ence to an entrance sounds like the descriptions of No. 41 
above. The first occasion on which this payment has been 
noted was in 1529/30, when it was paid by David Blake. 
The account for 1549/50 records the same 8s rent for 
‘the entrance next the church of St Keriam which David 
Blake late held, with 2s newly won rent of that tenement’ 
(E1549/50 m30). The Receivers’ accounts of the 1550s 
and 1560s provide further information which confirms that 
the property in question was indeed No. 41. In 1559/60 
the city received the new 10s rent from ‘a tenement and 
garden in the north part of the church of St Keriam’ which 
John Dyer held (CRA 1559/60). In other years the holding 
was described as ‘a tenement and kitchen’. It continued 
to provide a charitable income into the early 19th century 
(RCC 1909, 188-9). 


42 North Street was St Kerrian’s church 


43 North Street (now part of Wilko) 

One of the earliest Exeter deeds appears to relate to 43 
North Street, the property south of the church. In 1163 
Bishop Bartholomew endowed the Mary Magdalene Leper 
Hospital outside South Gate with a number of properties. 
One was described as ‘land next to St Kerrian’s chapel 
whence Algar [illegible] must pay 10s 14 (ED/MAG/100, 
f18). Since the land to the north of the chapel was then a 
street, it was presumably the tenement to the south which 
was indicated. Similarly, this can be identified as the site of 
the ‘shop in North Street with a solar above, lying between 
St Kerrian’s church and Lord William de Chambernoun’s 
tenement, at the front of Sarah and Nicholas’ tenement 
towards the street’, which was granted in 1284/5 by Sarah, 
the widow of William Utreseyne, and her son Nicholas, to 
Ellis de Yvelcestre and his wife Gonotta, the rent being a 
rose (ED/M/141). The wording suggests that there were 
two holdings here: a shop on the frontage and a property 
behind. The same arrangement is evident in a document 
of 1422, described below. 
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There follows an entry of extraordinary interest, allow- 
ing this property to be identified as the premises of Walter 
le Verrour/the Glazier, the celebrated craftsman who 
undertook the installation (and presumably the making) of 
the glass of the cathedral presbytery, including the great 
east window, in 1304, and who went on to install windows 
in the choir in 1310 (Brooks and Evans 1988). Master 
Walter has the distinction of being the first known English 
glazier whose work can be recognised (Marks 1987, 532). 
In his will of 30 January 1318 he desired that his tenement 
in the city of Exeter should be sold, and should pass to 
his executors for the payment of his debts (MCR 11-12 
Edw. II. m17d). A quitclaim of two days later records 
that Richard de Pedrisfeld, his heir, released to William 
Boyvile, administrator of the goods of the late Walter de 
Peterisfeld called le Verour [the Glazier], his claim on 
the tenement in North Street (Northestrete) next to St 
Kerrian's church, once the said Walter's (ED/M/236, S&J 
0372). Since the land on the north side of the church was 
a street before 1350 (above), it was presumably the one 
to the south of the church which Master Walter occupied. 
Since some of this site escaped the wholesale removal 
of archaeological deposits from the Guildhall Shopping 
Centre in 1974, it 15 even possible that archaeological 
evidence for the glazier's workshop survives below the 
standing modern building. 

The Chamber Map Book shows this property as an 
L-shaped holding extending behind the chancel of St 
Kerrian's church [the rear of 42 North Street]; it was 
then occupied entirely by buildings, excepting a narrow 
passage round the chancel (Fig. 4.25B). The accompa- 
nying commentary gives its dimensions: 62 ft (18.9 m) 
from the street to the back, and 18 ft (5.5 m) across the 
frontage. Although the measurements are not a perfect fit, 
the antiquity of these boundaries seems to be indicated 
in a deed of 1351 which states that Robert Noble held 
the plot of land on the south side of St Kerrian's church 
measuring 66 x 20 ft, and another on the eastern side of 
the chancel measuring 10% x 21 ft (ED/M/393). Noble 
had acquired the small plot east of the chancel from John 
de Hembury and the main part of the property from John 
de Sotton (ED/M/393). 

The 66 ft-long tenement reappears in a deed of 1372 
in which John Wayfeer of Glastonbury (Glastingbury) 
granted to Sir John Lusquyt, the rector of St Kerrian's, a 
property on the south side of St Kerrian's church which 
Wayfeer had by grant of Sir Robert Toly, the former 
rector. The deed also mentions John Whyker's tenement 
to the south and Thomas and Helewis Webbers' to the 
east (ED/M/442, S&J 3710). 

We get a much clearer sense of the layout of this 
burgage plot in the early 15th century. In 1403 Thomas 
Lusquyst, the heir of John Lusquyt, the late parson of 
St Kerrian's, granted the main part of this property to 
Richard Crese, the rent being a red rose for seven years, 
then 10s a year for the grantor’s life (cf. the 10s 18 of 


1163; ED/M/576, ED/M/579, S&J 3274—5; see also MCR 
3-4 Rich. П, m16. S&J 3722; VC 3081, S&J 3700). When 
this same tenement (“оп the south side of St Kerrian's 
church") was acquired from Crese in 1422 by Thomas 
Hertyscote of Gittisham, it was described as consisting 
of “а hall, a cellar with a solar above, a kitchen, a pantry 
with a chamber behind it, a vacant lot, a wall, a door 
with entry to the hall (being 5'^ ft wide) and two doors 
in the same entry.' The west bound was not North Street 
but Crese's shop with solars at its rear (МСК 1-2 Henry 
VI, m10, S&J 3258). In other words, the main part of 
the holding lay behind a shop with solars which formed 
a separate property on the street frontage. This was pre- 
sumably the ‘shop and solars above the shop in North 
Street? granted in 1413 by Crese to John Batyn and John 
Forde (ED/M/618, S&J 3727). 

Orme (2014, 121) has shown that from the late 12th 
century the church of St Kerrian belonged to the cathe- 
dral, and this connection is evident in the leaseholders 
of 43 North Street. In 1453 it was 'the tenement of John 
Burnebury, clerk’, the Treasurer of the cathedral (VC 
3166; S&J 3853; for Burnebury see Lepine and Orme 
2003, 323, the location confirmed by the presence of the 
tenement lately of John Exebrigge to the south [44 North 
Street —see below] and Robert Wylford's garden to the 
east [3 Waterbeer Street —see below]). 

We have seen that David Blake held the property north 
of St Kerrian's in the early 16th century. He also held 43 
North Street, as is evident from the deed of 1413 relating 
to the shop and solars on the street frontage, described 
above, which is endorsed in a later hand ‘lately David 
Blake’. We can perhaps take the 16th-century history 
of this tenement further with evidence from the city 
Receivers’ accounts. In the 1550s they recorded for the 
first time a 30s rent from ‘a tenement in North Street which 
the Mayor and Bailiffs ofthe said city late purchased from 
John Crudge, in which Peter Lake now lives and which he 
holds by indenture'. This sum corresponds to the £1 10s 
rent paid in later years on No. 43, recorded both in ECA 
Book 202 (which dates from c. 1755) and in Mannington's 
Survey (dated 1698: ECA Book 193, f149: I am grateful 
to Tony Collings for these references). By 1569/70 this 
rent was paid by Richard Newman (CRA 1569/70, m4). 
If it does relate to the same holding, No. 43 became one 
of the many properties bought by William Crugge in the 
early 16th century and passed to his family after his death 
in 1520 (described below). 


44 North Street (now part of Wilko) 


The fine sequence of early deeds relating to this property, 
and its donation to the Vicars Choral in 1488, have been 
described above. In 1351 this was the tenement once 
Ralph de Thornbyry's (ED/M/393). In 1367 John Giffard, 
chaplain, passed his share of a tenement in North Street 
to Sir Robert Toly, the rector of St Kerrian's whom we 
have met at 41 and 43 North Street. This was not 43 North 
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Street but the neighbouring property to the south; the deed 
mentioned Toly's own holding as its northern neighbour, 
and the grant included an acre of land outside the city at 
Velwell (Felewille) near Taddiford which was associated 
with 44 North Street in a number of late medieval deeds. 
In the following year Toly and John Dunscombe quit- 
claimed both the North Street property and the land at 
Velwell to Roger Plenta. In 1372 the North Street holding 
was described as ‘John Whyker's tenement’ (ED/M/442, 
S&J 3710). Five years later, it passed briefly to a group 
of prominent Exeter citizens including Martin Battishill, 
John Nymet and Raymond Goos before being acquired 
by Margaret Courtenay, Countess of Devon, and Henry 
Burton in 1379 (MCR 3-4 Rich. II, m16; S&J 3722). In 
1407, the executors of Beatrice Westecote, the widow of 
Henry Westecote, sold the property to John Exebrigge and 
his wife Sarah; subsequently, in 1433, it passed to John 
and Joan Wise and Thomas Cook (VC 3108, 3386, 3698, 
3158, 3162, 3174; summary in HMC VC, 16). 

In 1440 both 44 North Street and 2 Waterbeer Street 
were acquired by John Polyng from Robert Caunte of 
Collumpton, the rent being 13s 4d; he held them until 
1453, when they were acquired by Simon Broun/Brown, 
who sold to William Ellyot in 1466, from whom Alan 
and Thomasine Sares bought them in 1478, when the 
property was described as ‘late of John Bolyng’ (VC 
3172, 3212, 3213, 3328, 3394). Sares’ purchase of the two 
tenements consolidated his holding of a block of adjoining 
properties [with 1—3 Waterbeer Street, described below]. 
The subsequent donation to the Vicars Choral has been 
described above. 

In this sequence of transactions we rarely learn of the 
occupier; an exception was John Crosse, saddler, who 
held and inhabited the tenement in 1449 (VC 3184; S&J 
3701, identification confirmed by the neighbours: John 
Burneby to the north, William Cremyll to the south and 
Robert Wilford to the east). Crosse had been a witness 
in the case of Radford and Tremayne of 1439, where he 
described himself as a saddler of St Kerrian’s parish; he 
had held the keys of Radford’s houses in North Street and 
Corry Lane [Gandy Street], and could therefore account 
for Radford’s movements (Kleineke 2013, 34). 


45 North Street (now part of Wilko) 

Deeds of 1367, 1368, 1377 and 1407, described above, 
all state that the tenement to the south of No. 44 had 
been another property of Robert Noble; the last records 
that by 1407 it had come into the ownership of Robert 
Wilford. It is likely that the property was often held with 
No. 46. This was evidently the case in 1440, 1449 and 
1453, when William Cremyll was in possession of both 
this tenement and 46 North Street/1 Waterbeer Street, 
since he appears in deeds both as the southern neighbour 
of 44 North Street and as the western neighbour of 2 
Waterbeer Street (VC 3166, VC 3184; see above; see also 
below). Further instances suggesting joint ownership are 


described in relation to 46 North Street (below). In 1910, 
when the property boundaries of central Exeter were first 
mapped, 45 and 46 North Street [the latter also known as 
1 Waterbeer Street] were one property. 


The rent of the Exe Bridge wardens 

From 1407/8 until 1673/4 the Wardens of Exe Bridge 
received an annual 16d rent from a garden, described 
as being ‘in North Street between the said street on the 
west and Waterbeer Street on the south’ (e.g. Juddery 
1990c, 51); the rolls after 1556 show that this was in St 
Kerrian’s parish. In 1407/8 the rent was paid by William 
Wilford, and described as ‘late of John Peauter’. As we 
shall see, there were five Wilford/Farringdon tenements 
near the corner of North Street and Waterbeer Street 
by the end of the 15th century. No. 44 North Street/2 
Waterbeer Street was acquired by the Wilfords only 
in the late 15th century, and 3 Waterbeer Street would 
presumably have been described as lying in Waterbeer 
Street. The rent therefore seems to have come from the 
corner properties — either 45 or 46 North Street, with 
a garden which may have been either 1 or 2 Waterbeer 
Street. It is shown in Fig. 4.25C at 45 North Street, since 
46 North Street clearly had no garden; an alternative 
might be that the house was 46 North Street, with the 
garden at No. 45. 

The rent can be followed through the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In 1519/20 it was paid by the heirs of John 
Farringdon, and in 1529/30 by John Wadham, who 
still held it in 1567. By then, Wadham's rent was 35 
years in arrears; he owed the wardens £2 8s (Juddery 
1990a—c, passim). It was paid subsequently by the heirs 
of Wadham, William Hurst and Blewett (e.g. EBW 
1638/9, 1643/4). 


46 North Street/1 Waterbeer Street (now part of 
Wilko) 

No. 46 was the tiny holding (c. 5 x 5.5 m in the Chamber 
Map Book), readily identifiable in some medieval deeds 
from its position on the street corner. In 1336 Oliver de 
Champernoun bought from William Danney and his wife 
Catherine a tenement whose west bound was North Street 
and south bound Waterbeer Street, and which was there- 
fore this corner property. The deed records that Ralph de 
Thornb[yr]y's tenement lay to the north [44 North Street] 
and Thomas Gerveys' to the east [2 Waterbeer Street] 
(MCR 9-10 Edw. HI, m36; S&J 0388); the fact that 
Thornbyry's holding was named as its neighbour shows 
that 45 North Street was then accounted either with No. 46 
to the south or with No. 44 to the north. 

The documents associated with the Vicars Choral, 
described above, tell us that the property to the west of 
2 Waterbeer Street [1 Waterbeer Street/46 North Street] 
belonged in 1453 to William Cremyll, but by 1479 this 
too had come into the ownership of the wealthy Robert 
Wilford; in 1488 it was ‘late of the said Robert’ (VC 3394). 
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We learn more about this tenement from the will of 
Robert Wilford's daughter Elizabeth Farringdon, which is 
dated 1516 (MCR 8—9 Hen УШ, m36). It shows that she 
had inherited three tenements in Waterbeer Street from her 
father. She passed two to her daughters. The first — clearly 
this property — stood at the junction of North Street and 
Waterbeer Street and was called ‘Our Lady at the Corner’ 
— perhaps because it incorporated a niche holding a figure 
of the Virgin Mary. 

The 2s chief rent levied by the city on this property in 
the 1750s has been mentioned. This can be traced back to 
the early 16th century, but I have not found it in earlier 
records. The city Receiver’s account for 1519/20 states 
that nothing was raised from the tenement (‘in North Street 
in the corner of the road there’) from the executors of the 
most recent lessee, Peter William, “because it is held by 
service ... in the day of the election, done annually, now 
of the Prior of the Hospital of St John the Baptist’. The 
account of 1499/1500 records: ‘from Peter William for that 
tenement situated in North Street which he holds from the 
Mayor and Bailiffs for doing service ... in the day of the 
election of a new Mayor’. William was presumably the 
occupier, the owner being Elizabeth Farringdon. 


2 Waterbeer Street (now part of Wilko) 

The history of this tenement before 1488 has been 
described above (see 44 North Street). This was presum- 
ably the second of the two adjacent holdings in Waterbeer 
Street which Elizabeth Farringdon passed to her daugh- 
ters in 1516 (above), in which a capper named William 
Tucker lived. 


3 Waterbeer Street 

The deeds relating to 43 and 44 North Street and 
2 Waterbeer Street also record the owners of the property 
which formed the rear boundary of these three tenements, 
which lay to the east. In 1351 and 1352 it was held by 
Robert Noble (ED/M/393; MCR 5-6 Rich II, m35; S&J 
3706, 3873), who had acquired it from John de Henbury. 
By at least the start of the 15th century it belonged to the 
Wilford family (ED/M/576), who held the property for the 
following century. It was owned by Robert Wilford in 1440 
and 1453, and inherited by Alan Sares, Robert’s son-in- 
law, by 1479, descending subsequently to the Farringdons. 


4—8 Waterbeer Street 

It has proved more difficult to piece together tenement 
histories for the burgage plots in the centre of this block, 
but for the period 1351—82 the abuttals recorded in a 
good collection of deeds and wills allow the sequence of 
those in possession of the properties on the north side of 
Waterbeer Street to be reconstructed, as follows: 


1. The documentation which establishes that Robert 
Noble’s house was at 3 Waterbeer Street (described 
above) also states that Walter Whithorn held the next 


property to the east (MCR 5-6 Rich H, m35, S&J 
3873). This was therefore No. 4 Waterbeer Street, or 
Nos 4 and 5 if held jointly. When it passed to John 
Bridlegh in 1382 it was described as a messuage 
bounded to the south by Waterbeer Street and by 
Pancras Lane (Prancardyslane) to the north, with 
John Gist’s vacant lot to the east (MCR 5—6 Rich. II, 
m. 35; S&J 3873; I take the Prancardyslane to refer 
to Trichay Street, cf ‘the lane from North Street to St 
Pancras church’ in ED/M/393). 

2. John Spicer’s will of 1361 records a property sep- 
arating Whithorn’s tenement to the west from John 
Gist’s to the east. It was ‘situated on the north part 
of ... Waterbeer Street, opposite the lane called la 
Smalelane’ [Busse Lane/Parliament Street, the only 
such lane recorded on the south side of Waterbeer 
Street]. Walter Spyryng had lived there, and John 
Gist’s plot to the east of Spicer was then vacant (MCR 
35-6 Edw Ш, m4v, 8v). Figure 4.27B shows the 
site of Nos 5-6 were undivided in the 14th century; 
this reconstruction has the merit of placing Spicer 
opposite the Little Lane [Busse Lane, now Parliament 
Street]. 

3. In his will of 1381 (described in relation to 196 High 
Street, above) John Gist left to his second wife Agnes 
‘all his garden with a house situated in the same’ lying 
between Waterbeer Street and Trichay Street, with the 
tenement sometime of Walter Whithorn to the west 
(MCR 4-5 Rich II m25d). Figure 4.27B shows the 
suggested position. 

4. The same document states that Stephen Dynneclyve's 
tenement lay to the east of Gist. 


In the suggested layout of these properties shown in 
Fig. 4.27B, the identifications of lands close to North 
Street are secure but scope for mistakes increases as we 
move eastward, since it is possible that the medieval 
properties were divided or amalgamated subsequently. 
In this reconstruction the holding of Dynneclyve was 
the western part of the excavated area; a small part of 
Gist's house and garden was also excavated, although 
no physical evidence of late 14th-century date was 
found there. 


The early 16th century: Ralph Bokerland; 
William Crugge; Charles Farringdon 

In 1507 William Crugge paid £10 in silver to Ralph 
Bokelond and his wife Joan (daughter and heiress of 
William Cremyll) for a tenement, garden and appur- 
tenances on the north side of Waterbeer Street, with 
*a certain path leading from the church of St Pancras 
towards the church of St Kerrian’ [Trichay Street] to 
the north (MCR 23-4 Hen. VII, m4d). Crugge was the 
richest Exeter merchant of his generation, and mayor 
in 1505, 1515 and 1518; he died in 1520 (Rowe and 
Cochlin 1964). John Hooker’s brief portrait describes his 
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Fig. 4.27 Suggested reconstructions of those in possession of properties in Waterbeer Street and Trichay Street: (A) in 1315—36; (В) 


in 1351—82 (drawn by David Gould) 


rise from humble beginnings as a tanner, and mentions 
that he was a ‘great purchaser of lands’ (Gray 2005, 75). 
The document describes him as a “Tynnemchaunt’ [tin 
merchant], and adds that the tenement of John Beare of 
Huntsham lay to the east and that of John Farringdon 
to the west. 

Where was the tenement bought by Crugge? In the 
early 20th century there were eight properties on the north 
side of Waterbeer Street with Trichay Street to their north 
(Fig. 4.25, Nos 3—10). Two — probably three — can be 
excluded from the list of possible identifications, as they 


were owned by religious institutions (Nos 6 and 10, and 
probably No. 9: see above), and No. 3 was a Farringdon 
property. This leaves one of Nos 4—5 and 7—8 as the 
probable site. In the Military Survey of 1522, two years 
after Crugge’s death, his widow and son were taxed for 
large sums in the parish St Kerrian but not for property 
in St Pancras (Rowe 1977, 9-12). Nos 4—5 and 7 were in 
St Kerrian’s, and this seems to restrict the search to these 
three properties. On the other hand, in 1522 Crugge’s 
neighbours, John Beare and Charles Farringdon, appeared 
among those taxed on property in St Pancras parish but 
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not St Kerrian's (Rowe 1977, 9—12). I have not, therefore, 
been able to establish precisely which tenement Crugge 
bought. 

Charles Farringdon's property in St Pancras parish was 
perhaps the third holding in Waterbeer Street mentioned in 
the will of his mother Elizabeth which she left to her son 
Charles (cf. 1-2 Waterbeer Street above). It is described 
there as *that tenement or stable with a garden adjacent and 
the appurtenances which John Sooce senior now holds’. In 
1522, however, Scoose [sometimes Scose/Scoos/Scosse] 
paid 16s 8d in tax in St Kerrian's and nothing in St Pancras 
(Rowe 1977, 11—12). 


The eastern tenements in the block 


The excavated area in the early 14th century: 
Amy de Oxton, Thomas Spicer and Ralph le 
Nelder 


In 1317 Amy de Oxtone, widow, a member of a prominent 
city family, granted to Thomas Spicer the 2s 5d rent of 
a tenement in Waterbeer Street which lay between ‘la 
Smale Lane’ on the east and John le Perour’s tenement 
on the west and north. A note, added to the dorse in 
a later hand, states that this was next to Pancras Lane 
(ED/M/235, S&J 0382). The document therefore relates 
to land on the west side of the lane: the large D-shaped 
holding forming the eastern part of the excavated area, 
which became 10 Waterbeer Street. As we learn from the 
will of Walter Austyn of 1323, Spicer did not live there; 
the document states that this was ‘where Ralph le Nelder 
lives’, and Austyn’s heirs were to receive the property if 
Spicer died without an heir (MCR 17—18 Edw II, m9; 
there is a minor discrepancy with the rent quoted above, 
recorded in 1323 as 2s 6d). 


The excavated area in the early 15th century: 
William Wynard 


Among ‘those which have lands within the parish but 
live outside’, listed in the Military Survey of 1522, were 
‘the heirs of Wynard to the use of the almshouse’, who 
paid £1 115 8d. The almshouse, which still stands out- 
side South Gate, had been founded in 1436 by William 
Wynard, Recorder of the city, who had donated his lands 
to endow his foundation (Rowe 1977, 10; ED/WA/2). As 
Orme and Webster (1995, 244) put it, most of the alms- 
house’s endowments ‘escaped the Reformation’, and are 
thus sometimes traceable in much later documentation. 
The rentals of the Wynard’s Almshouse Estate survive 
only from 1838 and c. 1850, but they allow the property 
taxed in 1522 to be identified. Their sole holding in 
St Pancras parish was a house in Waterbeer Street where 
Miss Williams paid the freehold rent of £1 12s Od; her 
family had held this land since the early 18th century 
(DHC 58/9 Box 9 (6, 9); 66/2/13/3a—b; there is a minor 
discrepancy between the £1 11s 8d payment of 1522 and 


the £1 12s Od rent of later years.) This was the property 
listed by the Charity Commissioners in 1909 as compris- 
ing ‘several dwellinghouses in the parish of St Pancras’ 
with an annual rent of £2 (RCC 1909, 261). A plan of 
1849 (D7/154/3: inserted into Fig. 4.25B) shows that it 
was the eastern part of the excavated site, which became 
No. 10 Waterbeer Street; there were then at least four 
houses on the plot. Thus Wynard may be presumed to 
have been the owner of the eastern half of the site in the 
early 15th century. 


A summary of the leaseholders and occupiers in the 
best-documented years is shown in Fig. 4.28. 


Documentation relating to the remaining parts 
of St Pancras parish 

Documentary evidence gives some impression of the extent 
to which the areas of the parish which lay further from the 
centre of the city, surrounding the excavated site on the 
north side of Waterbeer Street and in Pancras Lane, were 
built up in the Middle Ages. By the mid and late 13th 
century burgage plots occupied parts at least of Pancras 
Lane (then regularly called St Pancras Street). In 1287 
Martin Durling, the former mayor of the city, granted the 
4d rent from what had been Walter la Chauve’s tenement 
in Pancras Street to the Dean and Chapter towards the 
cathedral’s building fund (D&C 208; S&J 0590). In 1302 
Walter Pauncefoot granted forever to Master John Wele and 
Master Walter de Stapeldon (later to become bishop) the 
rent of a pair of white gloves from a tenement in Pancras 
Street (in vico S Pancratii), described as lying between the 
tenement of Thomas de la Porche to the east and that of 
Robert Deneys to the west (D&C 543; S&J 0593). 

Some later medieval deeds give more specific details 
about the location of properties on this lane. In 1375 
John Hanoyle and his wife Isabel bought the lease of a 
messuage and garden in Pancras Street (vicus S Pancratii), 
bounded on the south by Waterbeer Street, on the north 
by the chancel of St Pancras church and what had been 
Margaret de Kelly’s garden, on the west by the lane from 
Waterbeer Street to St Pancras church and on the east by 
what was Thomas de Whiteslegh’s tenement, now William 
Gerveys’ garden (MCR 48-9 Edw Ш, m37; S&J 3880). 
These tenements can therefore be identified as 11 and 
12 Waterbeer Street. The fact that Whiteslegh’s former 
tenement was then described as a garden may indicate 
that it was abandoned after the Black Death. 

The location of one further tenement beside Pancras 
Lane can be identified specifically: in 1451 John and 
Felice Kirton paid the large fine of £40 to Richard Kelly 
for a messuage with a garden adjacent to the west end 
of St Pancras church (MCR 29-30 Hen VI, m52d). The 
site indicated is shown as Fig. 4.28A; the high sum paid 
suggests a substantial holding, perhaps much larger than 
the area marked there. 
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Fig. 4.28 Suggested reconstructions of those in possession of properties in Waterbeer Street and Trichay Street: (A) in 1453; (B) in 


1520 (drawn by David Gould) 
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Introduction 


Between June and December 1972 a large area excava- 
tion was undertaken on a plot of land alongside Trichay 
Street, followed in March and April 1973 by a narrow 
trench dug below the surface of Pancras Lane centred 
at SX 9191 9266 (site code TS; Site 42 (see Chapter 2 
above); Fig. 5.1). The site was defined by the street 
frontages of Waterbeer Street, Pancras Lane and the 
former Trichay Street. The excavations were undertaken 
in advance of redevelopment for the Guildhall Shopping 
Centre, which altered the street pattern in this area, 
effectively removing Trichay Street and Pancras Lane, 
and destroyed all archaeological deposits over an area 
of c. 1.7 ha of the Roman and medieval city (Fig. 5.1; 
Collis 1972 provides the background to the excavation). 
The site was selected for excavation as the proposals 
for the shopping centre entailed the complete removal 
of archaeological deposits from this site. A Roman 
mosaic had been recorded just 10 m to the north-east 
of the Pancras Lane trench in the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries (Goodchild 1952, 99-100). Immediately prior to 
the excavation, the site was occupied by a surface car 
park and was thus unencumbered by standing struc- 
tures (Fig. 5.24, photo). The excavations were directed 
by Christopher Henderson, and Michael Griffiths was 
then the Director of the Archaeological Field Unit. Site 
supervisors included Stewart Brown, Mary Dale and 
John Salvatore. 

This chapter offers first a summary of the archaeo- 
logical evidence for the prehistoric and Roman mili- 
tary periods, based on a detailed archive report of this 
evidence prepared in 1993 (Henderson et al. 1993b). It 
then examines in detail the evidence for occupation of 
the site from the beginning of the Roman civil period 
(c. AD 75/80) to the mid 16th century. Simplified plans 


of the structural sequence are presented in Figs 5.2—5.4. 
Only limited analysis of the post-military stratigraphy 
had been undertaken prior to the start of this project. 
Brief annual summaries of the Roman evidence were 
published (Wilson et al. 1973, 313; 1974, 452), and the 
site figured in two city-wide Roman-period syntheses 
(Bidwell 1980, 53-4, 69—72; Henderson 1988, 110—18). 
The detailed report on the prehistoric and Roman mil- 
itary deposits, along with a context register and strati- 
graphic matrix for the Roman civil period onwards, is 
available at https://doi.org/10.5284/1035179. The site 
archive, containing detailed notes and a draft text by 
Christopher Henderson, provided a partial stratigraphic 
narrative of the Roman evidence. That account has 
informed much of the site interpretation presented in 
this chapter. 

In the phase plans features are shown in bold colours, 
while layers are shown as lighter shades. A number of 
features discussed below are not illustrated (n.i.), as 
field drawings were not located in the archive. In this 
and the following three chapters references to previous 
volumes in the Exeter Archaeological Reports are, for the 
purposes of conciseness, abbreviated as follows: EAR1 = 
Bidwell 1979; EAR 2 - Maltby 1979; EAR 3 - Allan 
1984; EAR 4 - Holbrook and Bidwell 1991. The relevant 
dating evidence is presented for each period after the 
stratigraphic narrative. This is drawn from the archive 
listings prepared by a variety of individuals in the 1970s 
and 80s. For the Roman period the coins were identified 
by Norman Shiel, the samian ware by Geoffrey Dannell, 
and the coarse pottery by Paul Bidwell. The principal 
dating evidence for all significant Roman contexts at 
sites excavated between 1971—9, along with simplified 
matrices, was presented in EAR4, MF1, 23—88 and these 
have been used as the basis for the assessments of the 
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Fig. 5.1 Location of the Trichay Street, Goldsmith Street Area III апа 196—7 High Street excavation areas. Left: the site is shown in relation to the present plan of the Guildhall Shopping 


Centre. Right: in relation to the 1954—68 Ordnance Survey map 
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Fig. 5.2 Schematic phase plan showing the development of the site during the later prehistoric and Roman military periods (Periods 


1 to 2) 


dating evidence. References to coarse ware pottery forms 
are those presented in EAR4. The medieval pottery was 
identified by John Allan and the medieval dating evidence 
sections are derived from context listings prepared by him 
in the 1970s. No fresh examination of any of the pottery 
has occurred as part of this project. Where notable finds 
are mentioned in the site narratives reference is given 
to their publication in EAR3 or 4 where the objects are 
fully described and illustrated. The evidence for the four 
sites described in Chapters 5-8 is presented in the broad 
chronological periods adopted by the EAPIT project, 
with site by site period sub-divisions based upon the 
stratigraphic sequence represented. 

The system of numbering adopted for the buildings 
described in this report in many cases differs from any 
previous numbering systems used in the site notes and 
interim accounts. The buildings have the letter prefixes 
P (prehistoric), RM (Roman military), RC (Roman civil) 
and Me (medieval). Table 5.1 provides a concordance of 
the numbering used in this report for Roman streets and 
buildings with that adopted in the city-wide gazetteers 
presented in Chapter 3. 

It is important at the outset to record that the Trichay 
Street site was badly damaged by later disturbances. The 
cellars of a large Victorian warehouse had removed all but 


the deepest deposits along the Waterbeer Street frontage, 
and further damage had been caused both by post-medieval 
walls and service trenches, and by site clearance in the 
1960s. Intensive medieval pit digging had removed 
more than half the remaining Roman deposits, leaving 
separate discrete upstands of stratification between later 
disturbances (Figs 5.6 and 5.19). Hardly any structural 
evidence remained from the medieval and later houses 
which occupied the site, and in no case was it possible to 
retrieve the full plan of a Roman building. The fragmented 
nature of the surviving stratigraphy is a major limiting 
factor in the interpretation of the site. Nevertheless, 
skilled excavation did succeed in relating the surviving 
detached blocks of stratification, and the combination of 
Roman military building plans, a succession of Roman 
civil buildings, and Late Saxon and medieval pits rich in 
artefacts and ecofacts, contributed significantly to under- 
standing of the city. 

The geology of this and the neighbouring Guildhall 
sites reported in the following two chapters is a weath- 
ered Permian clay — yellow on the surface, orange below, 
shading into rich purple at a depth of 2 m or more. This 
provided impermeable conditions with excellent preser- 
vation of organic remains, but also posed challenges to 
the excavators, particularly in winter. 
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Fig. 5.3 Schematic phase plan showing the development of the site during the Roman civil period (Periods 3a to 3f) 
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Table 5.1 Concordance of the numbering of Roman streets and 
buildings used in this chapter with those used in the city-wide 
gazetteers in Chapter 3 


This report Gazetteers (Chapter 3) 
Street A Town Street C 
Street B Town Street F 

RM10 Barrack C6 
RM11 fabrica 
RC1 71 
RC2 6i 
RC3 5i 
RC4 3i 
RC5 8i 
RC6 8i 
RC7 8i 
RC8 8i 
RC9 8i 
RC10 13ii 
RC11 пи 
RC12 9ii 
RC13 14ii 
RC14 121 
ЕС15 108 


Trichay Street ~ _ 
site 


Period 1: Later prehistoric settlement? 


Later prehistoric occupation is represented by three ring 
ditches which preceded the Roman military structures 
(P1—3). They defined three buildings of varying diameters, 
cut into the underlying natural clay (Fig. 5.5). Later 
Prehistoric Building 1 (P1) measured c. 4 m in diam- 
eter and seems to predate P2, the largest of the three 
structures c. 6 m in diameter. Alternatively Quinnell 
(2017, 15) suggests that P1 may have been an adjunct 
or annexe to P2. P3 was c. 3 m in diameter (Fig. 5.2). 
No postholes or stakeholes were identified within the 
post-trenches of these buildings or within them, but 
P3 enclosed a spread of soil containing charcoal and 
burnt bone which may represent its floor (Henderson 
et al. 1993b, 1—2). These features appear to be too small 
and have fills inappropriate for Bronze Age ring ditches 
andare more likely to have been structures. The sole dating 
evidence was a single sherd of a Roman military flagon 
recovered from the lowest fill of the ring ditch defining 
P2, which may or may not be intrusive. Quinnell (2017) 
suggests that P1-3 might have been houses of people 
working on the construction of the legionary fortress 
and we can note that 1st-century AD roundhouses are 
known from London (Hingley 2018, 40, 65-6). While 


Period 1 


|__| Excavation area 


Fig. 5.5 Plan of Period 1 (later prehistoric) structures 
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Fig. 5.6 The aisled hall of the military fabrica (Period 2b, RM11) 
looking south-east, with later prehistoric buildings P1 and P2 in 
the background. The photograph illustrates the damage sustained 
to the Roman structures from medieval and later activities. The 
bases of a number of circular and rectangular medieval pits are 
apparent. 2 m scale (© RAMM) 


this interpretation is possible, the houses could alterna- 
tively significantly predate the Roman conquest — with 
the single sherd being intrusive — and instead be part of 
the low intensity Iron Age occupation of the future site 
of Exeter evidenced by a scatter of features and finds in 
other parts of the city (Quinnell 2017). 


Period 2: The Roman legionary fortress (c. AD 
50/55—75/80) 


The excavation site lay on the right (i.e. south-west 
facing) side of the retentura of the legionary fortress 
(see Chapter 3.1). It occupied a large plot defined by 
metalled streets, those on the south-east and north-east 
sides being revealed in the excavation (Figs 5.2 and 5.7, 
Streets A and B). 

Two distinct phases of Roman military occupation were 
identified (Henderson et al. 1993b). The earlier phase 
(Period 2a) saw the construction of two military buildings 
(RMA and 5), a barrack block (RM10; = Chapter 3.1, bar- 
rack C6) and a further building (RM8) which may have 
housed a senior officer. The later phase of activity (Period 
2b) included modification to RM8 and 10, which then 
formed a barrack block composed of a detached officer's 


residence (RM8) and contuburnia (RM10), and the con- 
struction of a workshop (fabrica) (RM11). The fabrica was 
probably of courtyard plan, although only part of one aisled 
hall lay within the excavation area, along with a fragment 
of another room in the very south-west corner of the site 
(Bidwell 1980, 31—5; Fig. 5.7). That room was separated 
from the range containing the aisled hall by a c. 6 m wide 
entranceway containing slots for door jambs. The entry was 
probably covered, as it had a clay floor rather than metalling. 

Evidence for smithing and the presence of copper-alloy 
offcuts from this building indicate that this part of the fab- 
rica was used to repair legionary armour (Henderson et al. 
1993b, 3; EARA, figs 108—9, nos. 1—24). In the later phase, 
three further timber buildings were laid out at Pancras Lane 
(RM6, 7 and 9). Only limited evidence was recovered, but 
their position in the fortress plan suggests that they were 
barracks which were not part of a cohort block, but perhaps 
instead accommodation for immunes. A system of gullies 
and culverts served to drain the areas between the military 
buildings, and late in the period of military occupation 
water pipes laid in trenches were introduced to supply clean 
water to various parts of the fortress. The military buildings 
were overlaid by thick dumps of mixed clays and loams, 
doubtless derived from the demolition of the clay walls of 
the timber-framed buildings. The absence of such deposits 
overlying Streets A and B suggests that they continued in 
use following the foundation of the Roman town. 


Period 3: The Roman town 


Introduction 


The Early Roman town was established within the 
defences of the former legionary fortress. Most of the 
fortress streets were retained and these served to form 
the insulae of the new town (Chapter 3.2). Street A as 
defined in this report equates with Street C of the overall 
town plan as defined in Chapter 3.2; Street B equates with 
town Street F. The Trichay Street site lay within insula 
IV and Pancras Lane insula V. The earliest post-military 
activity at Trichay Street was represented by several wells 
(Period 3a), followed by a water-pipe trench forming part 
of an aqueduct leading into the town from the north (Frere 
et al. 1983, 322-3; Henderson 1988, 113-15). 

This feature was succeeded by several timber buildings 
(Period 3b) in insulae IV and V. The destruction of these 
buildings by fire and the amalgamation of insulae IV and 
V through the removal of Street B (Period 3c) led to the 
division of this area into two building plots by the late 
2nd to mid 3rd century AD. Several timber buildings were 
constructed within these two plots (Period 3d), followed 
in the mid 3rd to early 4th century AD by a stone house 
(Period 3e). Subsequent alteration of buildings in these 
plots saw the creation of a probable stockyard in the mid 
to late 4th century AD (Period 3f). By the 5th century 
AD, this part of the Roman town appears to have been 
abandoned (Period 3g). 
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Fig. 5.7 Plan of Period 2: Roman military buildings within the legionary fortress 


Period 3a: The earliest civilian activity (late 1st cellars, but a small column of stratification survived 
to early 2nd century AD) in the Pancras Lane trench, and its continuation to the 
Only small areas of Streets A and B survived above the north-east was well preserved at Queen Street (Bidwell 
legionary levels. In the Trichay Street excavation, almost 1980, 47—9). It was clear that the street continued in use 
all the later surfaces of Street A had been destroyed by into the Late Roman town, being resurfaced at intervals 
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into the 3rd and 4th centuries. It appears that both streets 
were retained from the legionary fortress. There was no 
evidence for side ditches alongside them. 

Three wells were dug, two of them (3 and 348) beside 
the edge of Street B which was retained from the fortress 
(Fig. 5.8). The largest (3) measured approximately 3.1 m 
in diameter, more than 3.6 m deep and was probably 
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timber-lined. It was dug close to the corner of Streets A 
and B, a location that was never developed for buildings 
in the fortress period (it was just outside the corner of 
the military fabrica). The backfill of the well produced a 
highly unusual artefact assemblage including a Purbeck 
marble torso of an eagle, 23 samian vessels, several com- 
plete or near-complete pottery vessels, a ceramic lamp, a 
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bone hilt guard from a sword, an incomplete bone latch 
key and an iron spearhead (the finds are listed in detail in 
the dating evidence section below), as well as an animal 
bone assemblage of 105 NISP (number of identified 
specimens). The unusual character of the assemblage and 
its position within a body of water suggest that it was a 
votive closure deposit, placed once the well had fallen out 
of use. The date and context of the well are worthy of 
some consideration. Samian from the lowest three layers 
is not necessarily later than the military period, and the 
samian bowls that date after c. AD 80 came from the 
upper fills. It is possible therefore that the well originated 
in the fortress period, but was perhaps dug very late in 
the period of military occupation after barrack RMB8 had 
been demolished, and even perhaps after the aqueduct that 
supplied the bath-house had ceased to function. Certainly 
it is necessary to explain how the eagle fragment came to 
be placed in the well. If, as J. Toynbee suggested, it came 
from a major sculptural group representing Jupiter, the 
only plausible context for it would be in the aedes of the 
principia where it would have been the focus ofthe official 
rites of the legion (EAR1, 130-2). Such an important piece 
would hardly be broken up, leaving fragments scattered 


around for a decade or so. It seems much more likely that 
the fragments would be distributed in appropriate places, 
watery or otherwise, when the principia was demolished. 
Indeed it is possible that the upper fills might have been 
deposited at a slightly later date after the primary fills 
had compacted, in which case the lower fills might date 
to the time when the fortress was finally abandoned, and 
the upper fills to a decade or so later. 

Well 348 was located 10 m to the north-west of well 
3. It was 3 m deep, square in plan and timber-lined using 
riven oak boards secured to uprights at the edge of the 
well cut (Fig. 5.9). A third well (22), located to the west 
of well 3, was 1.05 m in diameter and appears to have 
had no timber lining (Fig. 5.10). The position of well 
348 in between a number of Period 3b timber buildings 
that fronted onto Street B could suggest that it continued 
in use until the end of the 1st century AD (Fig. 5.11) 
when a new aqueduct was established (Henderson 1988, 
115). This aqueduct fed a wooden water pipe laid within 
a trench (148) which traversed the excavation site on a 
broadly north/south alignment. The trench was 1.1-1.5 m 
wide, 0.35 m deep, had a broadly concave profile, and 
was traced over a length of c. 30 m. The upcast from 
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Section BB; south-facing section through well 22 


Fig. 5.10 Section BB, south-facing section across well 22 (scale 
1:20) 


the excavation of the trench (111, n.i.), found beside it, 
yielded a burnt bone knife handle (EARA, fig. 122, no. 3) 
and other finds. The profile ofthe trench and the presence 
of a dumped deposit beside it (rather than backfilled into 
the cut) suggested to Henderson (pers. comm.) that in its 
initial stages this feature was an open leat, and this inter- 
pretation seemed to be supported by the fine silt which 
filled the trench bottom (Henderson 1988, 115; Fig. 5.8, 
profile AA). Part of a heavily corroded iron pipe collar 
was uncovered in the centre of the trench, suggesting that 
a wooden pipe was subsequently laid in the leat and the cut 
infilled. The width ofthe trench suggests that the pipe was 
laid on wooden sleepers laid at intervals across the width 
of the trench, as was shown at the fortress baths where 
the trenches were c. 0.8 m wide and the pipes encased in 
waterproof clay. The clay packing served both to protect 
the pipe from external damage and the effects of internal 
pressure (EAR1, 35-6). Only a single iron collar was 
found as the water pipe and other junction collars had 
later been robbed out. A branch from the main pipe trench 
(617) ran north-west to south-east for c. 8 m; it may have 
fed a structure such as a tank or fountain beyond the limits 
of the excavation area. 

In the northern part of the site, the water pipe trench 
was dug through the military-period metalling of Street B, 
continuing beyond the limit of excavation. Further 
north, a feature of broadly similar date and appearance, 


and on the same alignment (GS 668), was excavated in 
Goldsmith Street Area I/II. This in turn aligned with two 
parallel rows of wooden posts found still further to the 
north in the partially infilled outer defensive ditch when 
excavations were conducted at Paul Street in 1982—5. The 
posts were interpreted as the remains of a small wooden 
bridge supporting a launder carrying an aqueduct into the 
Early Roman town (Henderson 1988, 113-15). Four of 
the bridge timbers at Paul Street were dated by dendro- 
chronology and shown to have been felled in the winter 
of AD 100/101 (Hillam 1984a; Henderson 1988, 115); the 
digging of the leat at Trichay Street is interpreted as part 
of the same episode (EAPIT1, Chapter 6). 

At the southern edge of the site, the cellars beside 
Waterbeer Street had removed all evidence of the trench 
where it crossed the line of Street A. Similarly, the cellar 
on the opposite side of Waterbeer Street at 196-7 High 
Street, which was on the projected course of the aqueduct, 
had removed all deposits of this date on the south-eastern 
side of the street (Chapter 7). 

In the northern part of the site, ten pits were dug to 
the west of the water pipe trench. They were broadly 
sub-circular in shape and measured c. 0.3-1.8 m in 
diameter and 0.1—0.2 m deep. Their function is unknown; 
perhaps small-scale clay extraction? No dating evidence 
was recovered from their fills but they were all over- 
lain by layer 577 (n.i.), a dump of mixed brown clays, 
C. 0.2 m deep, that also overlay the backfilled water pipe 
trench (148), but preceded the construction of the timber 
buildings of Period 3b. It was rich in artefacts including 
pottery, two coins, a ceramic lamp (EARA, fig. 21, no. 8), 
glass fragments (including EARA, fig. 94, no. 24) and a 
penannular brooch (EARA, fig. 03, no. 35). This deposit 
does not appear to have overlain the three wells, and so 
it is possible that 348 and 22 were retained in use. 


Dating evidence 

* Well 3. Given the unusual, and potentially votive 
nature ofthe finds assemblage from this well, the finds 
are listed in detail here. The total weight of pottery 
from the well was 7.465 kg (minimum number of 
vessels = 84), including 23 samian vessels as follows: 
* Samian (all SG): Ritt. 1 (x 1), Claudian; Dr. 15/17 
(x 1), pre-Flavian; Dr. 18 (x 6), x 1 Claudian, x 2 
pre-Flavian, x 1 stamp 82, AD 65-90, x 1 Nero- 
Vespasian, x 1 1st century AD; Dr. 24/5 (x 1) 
Claudian; Dr. 29 (x 7), x 1 Claudian, x 1 AD 65-80 
(EARA, fig. 13, no. 49), x 1 probably pre-Flavian, x 
] pre-Flavian, x 1 AD 50—65 (EARA, fig. 13, no. 51), 
x 1 AD 65-80 (EARA, fig. 13, no. 50), x 1 AD 
70—85; Dr. 37 (x 7), x 1 AD 70-85 (EARA, fig. 13, 
no. 48), x 1 AD 75—90 (EARA, fig. 13, no. 46), x 2 
Flavian, x 1 AD 75—90 (EARA, fig. 13. No. 47), x 

2 AD 80-100. 
* The well also contained some near-complete coarse 
ware vessels, including a cooking pot (EARA, fig. 38, 
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no. 20.1c) and carinated bowl (EARA, fig. 64, 
no. 28.1). Coarse ware vessels include a South- 
Western BB1 flat-rimmed bowl type 52.1 and an 
Exeter Micaceous Grey Ware bowl (EARA, fig. 64, 
type 28.1). Other finds comprised a fragment of a 
ceramic lamp (EARA, 76); the Purbeck marble torso 
of an eagle (EAR1, 130-32; Henig 1993, 83-4, pl. 61, 
no. 3); an iron spearhead (EAR4, fig. 120, no. 2); a 
bone hilt-guard from a sword (EAR4, fig. 122, no. 1) 
and an incomplete bone latch key (EAR4, fig. 124, 
no. 24). 

e Well 22. Samian: Dr. 18, Flavian? 

e Well 348. Samian: Dr. 37, Flavian. 

* Dump 111. Samian: Dr. 37, AD 85-100. Coarse wares: 
mostly residual from the military period. 

* Robbed water pipe trench 148. Samian: Dr. 30, 
Hadrianic-Antonine. 

* Dump 577 overlying pits. Coin 4, Augustus (copy), 
AD 43-50; coin 36, Claudius (copy), AD 43-64; 
Samian: pre-Flavian (x4), stamp 96, AD 45-60; 
Ceramic lamp c. AD 40-80 (EARA, fig. 21, no. 8). 
Coarse wares: some contamination with later material. 


The Period 3a features date to the late 1st or earlier 
2nd century AD. While the large pottery group from Well 
3 indicates a final infilling in the late 1st century AD, the 
water pipe trench is presumed to date to AD 100/101, the 
dendrochronological date from the timber bridge over 
the outer defensive ditch at Paul Street. This section of 
the water supply system was short-lived, however, and 
the wooden pipe and its iron collars were robbed in the 
Hadrianic or early Antonine period to judge from the 
pottery from the backfill of trench 148, and the dating 
evidence for the subsequent timber buildings RC3 and 4 
which were constructed over its course. 


Period ЗЬ: Early Roman buildings RC1—7 (late 
1st to early 2nd century AD) 

Four modest timber buildings were constructed along the 
two sides of Street B in the late 1st or early 2nd century 
AD (Fig. 5.11). Two of them (RC3-4) overlay the line of 
the water pipe trench; the other two (RC1—2) were laid out 
to the south-east. All overlay the refuse layer 577. A further 
timber building lay on the north-eastern side of the street, 
which underwent three phases of construction/reconstruc- 
tion within this period (RC5, 6, 7). Since the entire area was 
cut by many medieval pits, the plans of all these buildings 
are very fragmentary and their functions uncertain. 


Building RC1 

RCI consisted of three trenches (523; 524; 580) defin- 
ing three sides of a building 2.3 m wide and more than 
6 m long. The trenches were narrow (0.3 m wide) and 
shallow (c. 0.1 m deep), with flat bottoms; their construc- 
tion technique was completely different from the deep 
post-trenches of the military buildings. The excavators 


considered that they had held sill beams resting in the 
base of the trenches, which may have supported wattle 
and daub walls, possibly set between timber uprights. 
This interpretation is supported by the presence of large 
quantities of daub in fire debris following the destruction 
of this structure (Period 3c). A posthole (519), probably 
forming a structural support, lay on the north-western 
edge of trench 523. An internal floor surface consisting 
of a pale brown sandy clay (522) was laid between the 
trenches and extended to the south-east. This suggests 
that trench 580 may have been an internal wall and that 
the building extended to the south-east, although not by 
any great distance if it stopped short of Period 3a well 22. 


Building RC2 

Building RC2 lay immediately to the north-east of RC1. 
This too was heavily disturbed; its fragmentary remains 
consisted of two trenches (532; 534) representing its 
south-west and north-east walls, defining a structure 2.5 m 
wide with its long axis parallel to the frontage of Street B. 
Its length is unknown but cannot have exceeded 8.5 m, as 
it presumably stopped short of well 3. The wall-trenches 
were 0.2–0.35 m wide and 0.2 m deep, with U-shaped 
profiles, and were described in the site notes as beam slots 
(shallow trenches in which horizontal timbers would have 
been laid to support timber-framed walling). Slot 532 was 
backfilled with daub, suggesting that the walls were clad 
with this material, as suggested for RC1. The building had 
a thin layer of yellow clay floor (533). A single posthole 
(520) may have represented an internal structural feature. 
A small grey ware beaker (576; EAR4, fig. 63, type 5.1) 
— which contained a single 1st-century AD coin and an 
enamelled copper-alloy military strap end (EAR4, fig. 111, 
no. 48) — was buried underneath the floor. This pot was 
presumably a foundation deposit; no associated human 
remains were recovered. A thin gravel surface (535) was 
laid to the north-east and north-west of the building. A 
narrow alleyway between RC1 and RC2, 0.9 m wide, was 
surfaced with compacted gravel (531). Three 1st-century 
AD coins were recovered from the surface of the gravel 
(EAR4, coin nos. 25, 59, 62). 


Buildings RC3 and 4 
RC3 and RC4 lay to the north-west of RC2 and were 
laid end-on to the frontage of Street B. RC3 was defined 
by two trenches at right angles (589; 591), both c. 0.3 m 
wide, 0.15 m deep and flat-bottomed. They probably held 
horizontal timber beams onto which vertical posts were 
fastened. The building was more than 5.8 m long and at 
least 5 m wide; it had a thin clay floor (588, n.i.). It is 
unlikely that the building was much wider than this, as 
well 348 lay just beyond its eastern corner in an open area 
between RC2 and RC3. 

RC4 was defined by a single flat-bottomed trench or 
beam slot 0.32 m wide, 0.16 m deep (509), with a post- 
hole (624). Again the slot likely held a horizontal beam in 
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a similar construction style to RC3. White plaster, noted 
along the external edge of the trench, may represent the 
remains of external rendering. The posthole was 0.5 m in 
diameter and contained stone packing, which may show 
that it was used as a roof support. A compact gravel surface 
(507) flanked the frontages of RC3 and RC4 and overlay 
the military-period surface of Street B (578); it may have 
been part of a general resurfacing, perhaps after the removal 
of the water pipe in trench (148) at the end of Period 3a. 

A small wall foundation (511) ran alongside the gravel 
surface (507) for 2.2 m before turning to the south-west. 
Although surviving only as fragmentary sections, due to 
later disturbance, the foundation appears to have extended 
to the south-west for a further 15 m before turning to 
the south-east (510; 553). The surviving wall fragments 
defined a structure 13 m long and 6.5 m wide. The narrow 
dry-stone foundation of volcanic trap was 0.5 m wide, and 
possibly formed the base for a timber-framed structure. A 
thin layer of white wall-plaster (552, n.i.) was present to 
the north-west of the wall and probably originated from its 
north-western (external) face. This plaster seems to have 
been an external render, as there is no indication that wall 
510 was an internal partition, and was deposited during the 
demolition of RCA in Period 3c. Wall foundation 511 lay 
parallel to post-trench 509 of RCA but it was set 0.25 m 
to the north-east. Although medieval pits had removed the 
stratigraphic relationship between slot 509 and foundation 
511, it is possible that the wall represents part of a later 
building, constructed to replace RC4. No evidence for the 
south-east wall was found. 


Buildings ЕС5—7 

Excavations at Pancras Lane, to the north-east of Street B, 
revealed small parts of three successive timber buildings. 
The earliest (RC5) was marked by a short length of trench 
(1292), 0.4 m wide, 0.08 m deep, in which a timber beam 
would have been laid. A thin layer of yellow clay daub 
(1291, n.i.), possibly some manner of wall finish, was 
noted against its south-eastern edge. Trench 1292 was 
abutted on both sides by a thin yellow clay floor (1295), 
indicating that it was an internal partition within RC5. 
Two other structural features were recorded: a stakehole 
(1294, n.i.), 0.2 m in diameter, and a postpit (1300, n.i.), 
0.5 m in diameter. This building quickly fell out of use 
and was demolished. 

A dump of yellow clay (1289), 0.08 m deep, overlay 
the demolished remains of RC5 and provided a base for 
the second phase of building (RC6). RC6 consisted of 
a trench (1274) and the foundation of a small partition 
wall (1286), laid parallel to one another about 2 m apart. 
The trench, 0.4 m wide and 0.15 m deep, is interpreted 
as a beam slot for a horizontal timber resting on the 
ground. The partition wall, 0.35 m wide, consisted of 
a layer of tile which may have formed the seating for 
upright posts. The difference between these construction 
techniques may indicate that the building's external and 


internal partition walls were built in different stages. A 
gravel floor surface (1273) and six stakeholes (1279—84, 
n.i.), each 0.05 m in diameter and forming no discernible 
pattern, were uncovered within the room bounded by the 
walls. A line of postholes (1275-8, n.i.) to the south-west 
of the structure, each c. 0.1 m in diameter and 0.35 m 
deep, may have marked a property boundary between 
RC6 and the street. 

There was no evidence for the demolition of RC6, 
suggesting that it had been dismantled prior to the con- 
struction of the final phase of building (RC7). This was 
defined by a trench (946) marking the south-western wall, 
an L-shaped trench (1252) forming the eastern corner, 
and a trench (1623) defining the north-western wall. The 
trenches were 0.15 m wide and 0.1 m deep, and 1252 
contained a number of postholes (e.g. 1250, 1251, n.i.) 
which indicate post-in-trench construction. These features 
defined a rectangular structure at least 6 m long and 4.5 m 
wide; the position of trench 1623 suggests that the building 
may have extended to the north-east. The interior was 
covered with a clay floor (945, n.i.) which was punctuated 
by a number of stakeholes and postholes. Two further 
postholes (947, 948), 0.15 m in diameter and 0.25 m deep, 
may represent part of a fence line along one side of the 
building, marking an external passage leading to Street B. 


Dating evidence 

* Gravel surface between RC1 and 2, 531. Coin 25, 
Claudius (copy), AD 43—64; coin 59, Nero, AD 64-8; 
coin 62, Nero, AD 64-8. 

* Foundation deposit within RC2, 576. Complete 
Micaceous Grey Ware beaker type 5.1. Pot contained 
coin 34, Claudius (copy), AD 43-64. 


There is little useful dating evidence from this period. 
RC1 and 2 could date from the late 1st century AD and 
thus be contemporary with the Period 3a wells. Buildings 
RC3 and 4 overlay the line of the water pipe trench. If 
it is assumed that private buildings would not have been 
permitted to be built above the line of a crucial piece of 
civic infrastructure, it follows that the water pipe would 
have been out of use before RC3 and 4 were constructed. 
In that case the two buildings are provided with a terminus 
post quem by the samian bowl of Hadrianic or Antonine 
date recovered from the backfilling of the water pipe 
trench after the pipe itself had been removed. The dating 
evidence for the Period 3c destruction of these timber 
buildings suggests that this event occurred in the Hadrianic 
or early Antonine period, so RC3 and 4 seem likely to 
have been relatively short-lived structures. 


Period 3c: Destruction by fire and construction 
of buildings RC8 and 9 (Hadrianic or early 
Antonine) 

In the Hadrianic or early Antonine period (c. AD 120-60) 
КС1-7 were destroyed by fire, marked by a thick layer of 
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burnt daub and charcoal overlying the remains of these 
structures (e.g. 515, 939, n.i.) and Street B (930/932). A 
copper-alloy harness fitting (EARA, fig. 112, no. 65) and 
a ceramic tazza (EARA, fig. 75. no. 30) were among the 
finds recovered from the burnt deposits. The presence of 
this destruction deposit over the line of Street B indicates 
that the fire led to the abandonment of the street and 
consequently the amalgamation of insulae IV and V. 
Henceforth this new insula will be termed insula IV/V. 


Buildings RC8 and 9 

Following the fire, two sequential buildings were con- 
structed on the Pancras Lane site over RC7 (Fig. 5.12). 
The first one (RC8) was defined by two trenches (935, 
1604), each 0.4 m wide and 0.15 m deep, forming the 
south-western and north-western walls of a building more 
than 5.5 m long and 4.5 m wide. These trenches probably 
held horizontal timber beams. A hearth (907) was found 
in the building, suggesting domestic use. A water pipe 
trench (933) was dug immediately to the south-west of the 
building. The trench was 1.3 m wide and 0.47 m deep and 
had a broadly concave profile. The trench cut through the 
fire debris (930) and the surface of Street B. No traces of 
a wooden pipe or iron collars were uncovered during the 
excavation of the trench, however the excavators interpreted 
it as a water pipe trench due to its similar size and profile to 
the Period 2a water pipe trench 148. Once again, the width 
of the trench would be commensurate with the pipe laid on 
transverse sleepers placed at intervals. Although occupation 
deposits (903, n.i.) were uncovered within RC8, there was 
no evidence for demolition debris suggesting either that the 
building may have been carefully dismantled or that the 
later structure formed an addition to the earlier building. 

Building RC9 consisted of two clay-filled foundation 
trenches (793, 928) laid at right angles. Trench 928, 
0.38 m wide and 0.08 m deep, cut the backfilled water 
pipe trench 933. Trench 793 was 0.2 m wide, filled with a 
brown gritty clay and cut the earlier floor (792) of RC8. It 
is probable that both trenches supported the bases of wattle 
and daub walls that could have been structural additions to 
RC8, extending the building to the north-west and divid- 
ing it into several rooms. A hearth (773, n.i.) and several 
clay floors (792, 926) were present within the structure. 
A deposit of fragmented wall-plaster, 0.02 m thick, was 
associated with the demolition of RC9. 

Another possible structure, represented by nine post- 
holes and two associated postpits, was found 11 m to the 
west of RC8/9. No discernible pattern was observed but 
three postpits (557; 558; 675) to the north-west of the 
main group may indicate that the building required large 
structural supports, perhaps to support a heavy roof. 


Dating evidence 

* Burnt deposit over RC 3 and 4, 504. Samian: Dr. 37, 
AD 90-115; Dr. 33, mid 2nd century AD; Dr. 18/31 
(x2) Hadrianic. 


* Burnt deposit over RC 1 and 2, 515. Central France 
mortarium (Type TC10, Fabric FC7), c. AD 50-85 
(EAR 4, fig. 79). 

* Burnt deposit over road surface, 930. Samian: Dr. 36, 
Hadrianic. 

* Water pipe trench 933. Samian: Dr. 67, Antonine; Dr. 
37, c. AD 100-20 (EARA, fig. 14, no. 63). 


The evidence from Periods 3b and 3c suggests that the 
fire occurred in the Hadrianic or early Antonine period. 
The South-Western ВВ! flat-rimmed dishes type 76 and 
83.1 from deposit 504 support the 2nd-century AD dating 
provided by the samian. 


Period 3d: Construction of buildings RC10—12 
(mid 2nd to early 3rd century AD) 

By the mid to late 2nd century AD, if not indeed in 
Period 3c, the site had been divided into two building 
plots separated by boundary ditch 571 in the south-west 
part of the Trichay Street site. In the north-eastern plot 
RC10 was built over the demolished remains of RC9, 
while two timber buildings (RC11-12) were erected in 
the south-western plot (Fig. 5.13). 


Building RC10 

On the Pancras Lane site, RC10 was constructed over 
several successive clay layers (924; 925), laid as levelling 
deposits over demolished building RC9. It consisted of 
two parallel trenches (758; 780/785) defining a structure 
4 m wide and more than 6 m long. The trenches were 
each 0.3-0.4 m wide and 0.18–0.22 m deep. The burnt 
remains of a timber were recovered from trench 758, 
demonstrating that a horizontal beam was placed within 
each trench; vertical posts would no doubt have risen from 
it. A single posthole with packing stones (781), 0.4 m in 
diameter, may have been a roof support or internal fixture. 
Within the building there was a layer of brown gritty clay 
occupation debris (788), 0.12 m deep, and an external 
cobbled surface (759/923) to the south-west of it. Given 
the fragmentary preservation of this structure the features 
are not illustrated. 


Building RC11 

RC11 was constructed on shallow stone foundations 
(454; 455; 458), that defined three sides a building in 
excess of c. 7 m long and c. 5.6 m wide (Fig 5.13). 
The foundations were each 0.6 m wide and 0.4 m deep 
and consisted of trap-stone rubble bonded with clay 
and mortar. The full extent of these foundations did not 
survive, as the stone had been robbed from large parts 
of the wall-trench. It is probable that they supported a 
timber superstructure. A clay daub partition wall (457), 
0.39 m wide, separated two rooms. Room 1 was floored 
with brick mortar (opus signinum) (459) laid on a rubble 
base. Room 2 had been almost entirely destroyed by 
later activities. A well (803) to the north-east of the 
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Fig. 5.13 Plan of Period за (mid 2nd to early 3rd century AD) buildings КС11–12 
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building was 1.7 m in diameter and more than 2 m deep. 
It may have been timber lined, given the presence of 
wood fragments recovered from its fills. The well was 
positioned along the line of boundary ditch 571 but 
the stratigraphic relationship between these features 
had been removed. 

Several structural additions were subsequently made 
to RC11. A masonry apse (450; 451) measuring more than 
2.5 m long and 2.3 m wide was added to the south-western 
side of Room 1; the apse foundation was cut into the 
foundation of the rear wall of the building. The apse 
had a mortar floor (461) 0.1 m thick. The apse probably 
represents an embellishment of RC11 by the addition 
of reception room (cf. Perring 2002, 35). Another room 
c. 4 m square, furnished with a hypocaust and with an 
associated drain (127), was also added to the south-west- 
ern side of Room 2. An external stoke-hole was present 
on the south-western side. Ceramic tiles formed the 
bases of nine pilae in the room, with a continuous line 
of tiles down the centre of the room probably covering 
a stone-lined drain (127) which led out of the south- 
west side of the room and perhaps served to drain the 
hypocaust basement. A compound wall (121; 126; 132) 
and a post-built fence (70; 72; 78) lay a short distance 
to the south-east of RC11, providing a boundary sepa- 
rating the building from the frontage of Street A. The 
area between the hypocaust room and this boundary was 
surfaced with a layer of gravel (178). 


Building RC12 

RC12 lay 2.3 m to the north-west of RC11 and shared 
the same alignment. The building was flanked by 
boundary ditch 571 to the north-east, but one of its walls 
and trench 555 cut across the return of the ditch (572), 
which was also partly sealed by an internal surface. 
This indicates that this section of ditch had fallen out 
of use prior to the construction of RC12. It is possible 
that the north-west/south-east portion of the ditch (571) 
continued in use to define the edge of the building plot, 
unless it was an earlier (Period 3c) land division which 
defined a plot within which RC11 and 12 were subse- 
quently constructed, the ditch finally falling out of use 
at this point. RC12 was defined by a wall foundation 
(453) and trench (555), representing the south-eastern 
and north-eastern walls, indicating a building more 
than 5.2 m long and 4.1 m wide. Wall foundation 453 
was 0.4 m wide and comprised of mortar-bonded trap 
fragments, onto which a timber frame may have been 
placed. Trench 555 was 0.25 m wide and 0.16 m deep 
and contained burnt daub, suggesting that it held a sill 
beam for a wattle and daub wall. RC12 was floored 
with cobbles (554) and thus may have been a barn or 
storehouse rather than a house. An exterior surface 
between RC11 and RC12 was overlain by a patch of 
mortar (462) that may have been associated with the 
construction of these buildings. 


Dating evidence 

* Boundary ditch 571. Samian: Dr. 33, late 1st to 2nd 
century AD. 

e Occupation layer 788 within RC10. Samian: Dr. 33, 
Antonine. 

* Posthole 189 of fence bordering RC11. Coin 104, 
Commodus, AD 183-4, very worn. 

* Cobble layer 923 outside RC10. Samian: Dr. 33, 
Antonine. 

* Levelling deposit 924. Samian: Dr. 33, Antonine; 
South-East Dorset ВВ1 flat-grooved rim bowl type 43. 

* Levelling deposit 925. Samian: Dr. 37, Antonine. 


There is no useful evidence for the construction date of 
RC11 and 12. If the coin of Commodus from one of the 
postholes of the fence bordering RC11 is associated with 
the construction of the fence (perhaps it was a deliberate 
placement?) that then provides a strict terminus post quem 
of AD 183 for the boundary, although given the very worn 
state of this coin deposition before the 3rd century AD 
is unlikely. Construction within the mid 2nd to early 3rd 
century AD is indicated, with occupation continuing until 
at least the mid 3rd, if not well into the Ath, century AD. 


Period 3e: Demolition of Buildings RC11 and 12, 
and construction of RC13